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the speaking voice, curing stuttering, chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del 
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Perfect Tone Production 
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HELEN ETHEL 
MYER, 

INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 

Theo Karle 
Tel, 
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VOCAL 
Feacher of 
828.829 Carnegie Hall 


Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Studio West 104th Street. 


Phone, 2859 Academy 


257 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
krancesco Lamperti 
Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 
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and Thursdays) ocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session 
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_ New York City 
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GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
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HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Cart Hall, New York City 


Director 


1egie 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Metrope 


Street 


Formerly litar 


44 West 


Opera Company 


New York 


86th 


Mme. EMMA A, DAMBMANN 
rRACHER OF SINGING--VOICE 
PLACING SPECIALIS1 
Southland Singers Organi 
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Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Cirele 
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ALBERT 


praises 


3467 


SIGNOoR A, 
VOICE 


Teac he T ot 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 
SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Alma Gluck, Sophie and 
Cecil Arden 


West 67th St., 


Braslau 


New York 


Studio 33 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City 


Phone, Circle 3053 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Now 


MMe. REGINA DE 
Teacher of Singing 


Teaching in Paris 


SALES 


Care American Express Co., 11 


Scribe, 


Inquiries rue 


Paris, France 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voc al 
Address, J. 


Method 
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Soprano Instruction, Lehmann 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie 


FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky 
Hall 832-3 


Exponent. 


Carnegie Studios, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—-Style, Opera 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
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KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 
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GERTRUDE WALSH and 
LOUISE CLIFFORD 
EXPRESSION—-PLATFORM 
Culture of Speaking Voice 
ENUNCIATION—ARTICULATION 
Training for Poise—Grace. Individual and Group 
Special Courses for Musicians. 


ART 


Instruction 

Interview bv Appointment 

Carnegie Hall, 43 West 58th 
Telephone: Plaza 8455 


Personal 


Studi Street 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals 
Pupils Received 
West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


Concerts, and Musicales 


Studi 607 New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
14 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera Hous 
Bldg.), N ; Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 


York Phone Bryant 1274 


way sew 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


FEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 4984 


PORTANOVA 


STUDIO 


VINCENZO 
VOCAL 
73rd Street 


Phone 


240 West New York 
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MIKOVA 


Instruction 


MARIE 
Pianist 
to Wager Swayne, 
New 
Rhinelander 


Assistant 
72nd St 
elephone 


308 East York 


2689 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 Thirty-Eighth Sreet, New York 


East City 


LAURA E; MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER 
Authorized Teacher of 
Residence Studio, 
Telephone, 
Studio 


COACH 
Method 


Place 


AND 
Leschetizky 
Haruilton 
960 


the 
115 

Audubon 

Hall 


Downtown Steinway 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


62d St. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
4778 Morningside 
. 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing 


Phone, 


Summit, N. Mondays and Thursdays.) 


(In 


beginners and advanced 


pupils. 


lessons for 


Song and Oratorio Repertwire 
249 West 80th Street New York City 


Phone 2047 Schuyler 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 


Telephone 4474 Academy 


FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 


349 CenrraL Park West New York 
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MINNIE TRACEY 


American Drametic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital 
Studio: Ursuline W. Me St. 
Private Address: The Apt. 22, 
W. MeMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





GUSTAVE L. Bivoster Amertess  Preavese 
ve Piano School 
rt Fuscone i “Musi 
and on Ba 
110 com le Hall 
New Yo City 





ENGELHARDT vor 


Fr 
R 
D 
A Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TuACHER € oo PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington A N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Gleuw Hall, N. Y. 


LEEFSON-HILLE |, 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. na 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 








Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 








Louise St. John WESTERVELT; MORTIMER WILSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


bia School of M 
Cie. 5 JE5"S' webesh Ave., Chicago 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Js27%izei! | } 


337 West 86th Street - New os a 


FAY FOSTER |< 


Voicz Pay a» auD Coosn 
at ‘eacher Hein 
229 West 109th St., nN Y. Phone, Academy ony 1374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Defective Speech Correct 
Season 1920-21, a - Va. 


Carolyn WILLARD ° pan 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 


D Mi IN OR Violinist and Teacher 
N 235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
A Tel. Columbus 9750 
HENRY A. SCHROEDER 
PIANIST AND 


22 West 85th Btrect, n. New Yo 
Studios: { 2849 West 30th Street, Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 


STUDIO: 1425 —. New York 
SINGERS—Susann 





























Mack, Mari Stanl > Estelle Ww. Gertrude 
setepenem, Joh ohn Hendt i Eugene Walton 

l, O'Hara, oface Mabel 
Wilbur,” Umberto and 


Saccetti, Marion 
other singers in opera and church work. 


: FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
H 





Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Under Management 
East: Edna Davis West: Lawrence Lambert 


Personal address: 
479 West 146th St. - New York 


oe WILDE 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conducter—Apolle Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


MAE 


BONNETTI 


Prima Donna Contralto 
CONCERTS and OPERA 


For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO. 

















651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


‘RUEMMEL! 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


New York 








Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | ; 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 





Organist and Director B » B 
Beth-El, Unian Theolapeal ne - 
aia Fifth Ave ork. 





§| GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Parsons, Lucey, 
7 Aronson, Lindgren and others. 


1131 Madison Avenue, New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


DR. CHAS. A. VOICE SPECIALIST 
“Master Teacher of Singing-" 
a | . Y. Sun. 
prac: 
tised by C. B. LAMPERTI. 
PHONE 1463 COLUMBUS 33 WEST Gist $T., NEW YORK CITY 


KARLETON HACKETT |= 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


2:HUGO 


Conran Ist 
NSTRUCTION 

















Guedaeuesn Cenn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th 8t., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 

Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 

430 West s7th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


BUROPE—NEW YORK. 
a Teacher 





BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street . New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, ete. 


FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Pleme oad and Aesomsentes 
uyler 9520 





167 West 80th Street, New York 


BETTY GRAY 


OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENT 
3 Linnacan Cambridge, ans 


rGRASSE 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address; | Suie 10x, Firet National 
‘KRAFT 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


BONG! 


rice and cxamiaioe (oe + faut, 
® suggest to him to 


constlt MADAMEIVALERI 


no voice defect that Be go her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad Ng ay ing has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 








Vieliniely Ogun Organist and 


win i. 
Pupils. ard Lg ian ‘ret 

















MADAME VALERI 











LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


- Endorsed by auie, Soe Didur, 
Zerola, ete. 








tudio: 
Carnegie Hail: New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


oe 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 


< KRONOLD £2" 


Cellist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


561 West 147th St 
New York 
St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 








Tel.: 216 Aadubos 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ii). 


Katha HOFFMANN 20m 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


MARGHERITA BOURG-ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 
Concerts and Recitals 
1131 Madison Avenue New Verk 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall 





Address: 











: 


New York City 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTS 
624 Michigan A 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 9100 Schayler 
Hotel Belleclaire, Broadway at 77th St., N. Y 








Metro the, 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - 





gt Hall, New York 





LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 











VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, sacttids 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorie and Joint Recitals with 


ya USS 


‘avanmoe sp cohen Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 


HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited sumber of pupils accepted 


Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn,N.Y 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 





1131 Madison Avenue New York 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 





BIRDIGE BLYE ‘xi: 


(6424 Blackstome Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. S0th St., New York City. 5990 Circle 


MARIE TIFFANY P| 


Management: Ella 4 hw SS 


FRANCES DE VILLA 


ALL 


CEORCE REIMHERR 


Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals. C 
Tenor 9 


to coast tour now booking. 
EMPIRE CONCERTS 
35 Mt. Morirs Park West, New York Phone 4013 Harlem 
LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 
Accompanist—Coach 
| Limited number of pupi ils accepted, 


518 West 111th Street ; New York 
Telephone 7769 Cathedr al 


: GILBERTE 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


80 E. 88th St. New York City 
Telephone 4878 Vanderbilt 














uccessful te pots 
: >» : Come Out in tn Ry — 2 





Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Grasherry Plone School, 839 Cornegte Ball 
Roldense, S22 Weet 196th Scr | NEW YORK 





Tel. Morningside 4666 








Apply to President, 200 West 56th St., for All Information 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
Tol.1686 Clrete 
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December 16, 1920 





The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 





THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue — 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


‘TH Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today me is still being built by its pt 5 


q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ener. tone 
qualities and durability se 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: = MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 











A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Offices: 9 East 45th Street 








-“. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


— o feraenny ART 

Fo erly Sopra Ce ane anhenes 
Ope npanies Ste + y: 624-82 5 Carnegie Hall. 
Pele ho 3467 Circle 


His sme 
Maste 
and 2,0 


all 15¢ ma 


gave the worldgreat music. 
Century puts it on your piano at 
the remarkably low price of 15c, 


bu sic . 

A fp nari |= aay 
The paper—the printing—the design- 
ing are high-class beyond compare. 


The music is certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it. You can't 
bay more—why pay more than 
the Century price, 15c! 








rally all the other standard 
classics. 


Cinnaey Edition Standard 


Century Edition is the recognized 
genes edition ne America—good, 


nest, 

be sure that the dealer who car-, 
ries it is also good, honest 
and fair-priced. Insist upon 
Century. 





If your dea‘er won't supp! 


aang wnate of over E000 cloak” 
PIANIST Set rs on 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
241 W, 40th St., New York City 


First American Tour 


Now Booking Season 
1920-21 





Exclusive M mt: 
JOHN WESLEY MILLER 
1400 Broadway (30th St.) ~- + New York 














SHEET MUSIC 








DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


te hee penta he Ber srmteny Orakei ye oy ee i al i Batra 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Witha Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
| Office and Warercoms: 667 Fifth Avenue . 


New York City 

















BRADBURY 


1854———_-NEW , YORK 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 





1920 

















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VWVis. 














JOHN McGHIE 


Conductor of the Society of American Singers 
Personal Address: 241 West 108th St., New York 


SMARGOLISatmn |i 





acg>e 





1118 te 1121 Weodwerd Ave, Detreit, Mich. 


e 1436 Broedwey, Suite 38. New York City 





A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violintst and Teacher 
838 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, N. Y. CITY 
Apartment 4-D. Phone Audubon 6971 


| ASCHENFELDER 
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SPAIN TO HEAR BEETHOVEN’S 
“FIDELIO” FOR FIRST TIME 





Mestres to Present the Great Master’s Opera in Barcelonain Honor of His 150th Birthyear—Madrid Calls on Bullfight 


Promoter to Rescue Opera from Disaster 


Barcelona, November 1, 1920.—I am sitting in the old 
and respectable Hotel Quatros-Naciones, and my first reach 
for the magazine rack brings forth, of course, the MUSICAL 
Courter. Perforce I am reminded of a long standing debt, 
for in my last letter from Italy I promised you to write 
from Spain as well. 

There is, I am sorry to say, little that is new to report 
from here, for these Spaniards love, above everything, 
their national entertainment, the bull fight; and the thea- 
ters limit themselves, therefore, to a short winter season 
of opera. While in Italy every town, 


from the largest to the smallest, has its gui AR 


opera “stagiones” at every season of the 
year, the only two Spanish cities which 
see opera at all are Madrid and Barcelona. 
A Butt FIicuTer To THE Rescue. 

The Madrid Opera, although it bears 
the proud name of “Opera Reale” (Royal 
Opera), has stood for years under an evil 
star, for no impresario has managed to 
succeed with it. The last head of the 
house, Sefior Volpini, too, has given up in 
despair. In Madrid, as elsewhere, the ex- 
pert theatrical manager is sometimes 
obliged to find a solid financial backer, 
and, driven to extremity by the bad busi- 
ness of the last few years, the Royal The- 
ater has called the financially very reliable 
bullfight manager, Almezola, of Bilboa, to 
the rescue. 








WAGNER IN MApriD. = 

Upon this healthy basis one hopes to be = 
able to reconstruct successfully and to 
tempt the public with something new. 
The greatest expectations of the manage- 
ment are based upon Wagner, whose =— 
works are to be given in German for the 
first time, and who is to fill out the greater 
part of the season. German artists have 
been engaged for three performances of 
the “Ring” and for diverse evenings of 
“Tristan,” “Meistersinger” and “Tann- 
hauser.” Well known German conductors 
are to lead these performances. 

Here in Barcelona things have quite a — 
different look. Here the same pilot has — 
the rudder in his hand for a number of = 
years, and despite the difficulties which — 
have to be fought against even under the 
changed conditions, even in Spain, the suc- 
cess of the Barcelona “Gran Teatro Liceo,” 
under the artistic leadership of Juan 
Mestres, has been a brilliant one for years 

Anp Barcetona, Too, 


Mestres, too, will give German opera 
during the ensuing season. But he is not 
going to be satisfied with the stereotyped 
and wants to pay off a moral debt which 
the Spanish opera houses owe to the mas- 
ters, living and dead. For—listen and be 
astonished—Spain has never heard Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio”! The Barcelona im- 
presario considers the occasion of the 
composer’s 150th birth-year a suitable one 
for introducing this masterpiece to his 
public. For the performance of this work 
one of the most talented and sfrongest 
conductors of Germany’s younger con- 
ductors has been selected, namely, Otto = 
Klemperer, of Cologne, the man whom 
Mahler indicated to me—when we last =&— 
met in New York—as his rightful spir- = 
itual heir. NorpBert SALTER. 
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GOTEBORG ORCHESTRA - 
CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 


Géteborg, Sweden, November 1, 1920— 7 
Géteborg was the first Swedish city to 
organize a symphony orchestra of regulation size 
and the very first city of entire Sweden to build any 
kind of a concert hall. This building was erected 
by an Orchestral Society which receives a considerable an- 
nual subvention from the municipality. This year marks 
the fifteenth anniversary of the society, and the event has 
been celebrated by a music festival lasting several days. 
And, since Géteborg desires at the same time to honor the 
memory of Beethoven on the occasion of the 150th birth- 
day of the master, the celebration has become a Beethoven 
Festival, culminating in a two-fold performance of the 
“Missa Solemnis.” 

The leader of this festival was William Stenhammar, 
composer and pianist, regarded as probably Sweden's 
greatest living musician. For more than ten years Sten- 
hammer has been the chief conductor of the orchestra. By 
virtue of his intelligent and circumspect, as well as devoted 
and sympathetic interpretation, this master work of mod- 
ernly felt religious music experienced a truly moving per- 
formance. The large chorus, consisting exclusively of 





young, fresh voices, sounded as beautiful as the orchestra. 
The soloists alone left room for improvement. 

At a symphonic evening we heard a gripping presenta- 
tion of the “Eroica,” under the baton of the newly engaged 
second conductor, the well known Russian violinist, Michael 
Press, who proves to be as fine an orchestral leader as he 
is a violin virtuoso. At the same concert the Fantasy for 
piano, chorus and orchestra was given, with Stenhammar 
at the piano, who played the part with great rhapsodic 
splendor. Then followed a chamber music evening, at 
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LAMBERT MURPHY, 


Tenor, who, despite the fact that only three months of the season have passed, 


has already covered the country very thoroughly in several concert tours. 
England has heard him again and the larger part of last month was taken up 
with a trip that embraced a chain of cities from lowa to Texas. 
returned from the South in time to appear in a performance of Beethoven's 
ninth symphony with the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski, on 
December 3-4. The tenor will be heard in his annual New York recital at 
{eolian Hall on New Year's Day, after which he will sing in Detroit and several 


other cities in Michigan and Ohio. 


HL 


which the Harp Quartet and the so called “Spirit Trio” 
formed the unusual features. The C sharp minor piano 
(Continued on page 42) 


Schumann Club Awards Prize 


An interesting world-wide composers’ competition for 
women’s choral literature has ended in the awarding of a 
prize of four hundred dollars to Samuel Richard Gaines 
of Columbus, Ohio. The name of the prize winning four- 
part cantata is “A Fantasy on a Russian Theme.” It will 
be sung at the April concert of the Schumann Club. 

The committee of judges, consisting of Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, Frank La Forge, Deems Taylor, Sigmund Spaeth 
and Percy Rector Stephens, the conductor, found its task 
an unusually interesting one as over one hundred manu- 
scripts were submitted from all parts of the world. Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, 
Denmark, China, Belgium, Spain, Moravia, India, Switzer- 
land, Japan, Formosa, and Canada, all contributed their 


Mr. Murphy 


distinctive types of music. The vote in favor of Mr 
Gaines’ work was four to one. 

A prize was also offered for a part song, but will not be 
awarded as none of*the manuscripts submitted were re 
garded as worthy of production 

The Schumann Club is giving its two regular concerts 
this season, the first one on January 17, and the spring 
concert on April 11. 





Verdi’s “Don Carlos” at the Metropolitan 


Thursday evening, December 23, the first performance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House of Verdi’s opera “Don 
Carlos” will take place. Composed for the Paris Opera 
and produced at the French Capitol in 1867 during the 
Universal Exposition, it was the precursor of “Aida.” 
Though it had a few hearings here over fifty years ago 
it is practically unknown in America. The cast will be as 
follows: Elisabetta, Ponselle; Eboli, Matzenauer: Te 
baldo, Dolossy; Voce del cielo, Sundelius: Don Carlos 
Martinelli; Marquis de Posa, De Luca; Philip I, Didur; 
A Monk, Gustafson; Lerma, Bada. The 
opera will be conducted by Gennaro Papi 
The scenery and costumes have been de 
signed by Joseph Urban 





Deserving Artists 


rhe State contest of the Federated 
Music Clubs of New York State, which 
is open to students of piano, violin and 
voice, will take place at Aeolian Hall on 
the mornings of March 28, 29, and 30 
1921, and will be open to the public On 
account of the number of applicants, it is 
earnestly requested that the registration 
tee of one dollar be sent in as soon as 
possible, because of a preliminary hearing 
The list of judges will be announced later 
= For all information apply to Sada Cowen 
: 65 Central Park West 


Mengelberg En Route to This 
= Country 


Willem Mengelberg, the conductor, i 
sailing from Rotterdam for New York 
on the Ryndam, next Tuesday, December 
21. Mengelberg comes to New York for 
a three months’ stay in which time he will 
be the guest conductor of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, thus relieving for 
this time Artur Bodanzky, the conductor 
of the orchestra, who in these busy 
months is entirely engrossed by his work 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 


Chicago Orchestra to Visit 
New York 

The Chicago Orchestra, founded by the 
late Theodore Thomas, is announced for 
a concert in Carnegie Hall on January 25 
1921, Under the leadership of Frederick 
Stock, the organization has cultivated a 
large following in a score of mid-Western 
cities, and this season it is widening an 
already considerable circle of activities by 
an Eastern trip. This visit will includ 
concerts in Washington, Philadelphia and 
Boston in addition to the appearance here 


Novaes Returning to America 


4 cable just received from Guiomar 
Novaes announces that she is sailing for 
New York on the Vauban, Cunard Lin 
New which is due to arrive December 22. Her 
first appearance will be with the Philadel 
phia Orchestra at Carnegie Hall in con 
nection with the benefit for the Froebel 
League. . 


(iM 


Hofmann Sails 
After a series of most successful re 
citals in England, Josef Hofmann has 
sailed from Liverpool. The great pianist 
is returning for another lengthy tour 
one of his early recitals being given at Carnegie Hall on 
January 15. 


ma 


Caruso All Right Again 


Caruso turned up happy and hearty for Monday even 
ing’s performance of “La Forza del Destino,” singing, a 
a matter of fact, better than he has at any previous per 
formance this year. The accident which stopped the 
Brooklyn performance last Saturday might (see Metro 
politan Opera report on another page) was evidently only 
of trivial consequence. 


Toscanini and Orchestra Arrive 


Arturo Toscanini with the players of his new La Scala 
Orchestra arrived safely at New York, disembarking Mon 
day of this week. The first two weeks of their American 
stay will be spent at Camden, recording for the Victor 
Talking Machine Co. The first concert takes place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on December 28. 


N. F. M. C. to Hold Contests for 
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BEETHOVEN 





His Brera anp Earty CaiLpHoon, 


T was into poverty, which followed him practically to 
his death, that Ludwig van Beethoven, one of the 
greatest musical minds of all time, and the originator 
of a new, vast school of composition, was born on 

December 15 or 16, 1770 (the exact date is not known, al- 
though the latter date is generally accepted), at Bonn. Here 
his grandfather, Ludwig, was chapel-master and his father, 
Johann, a tenor in the chapel choir of the Elector o 
Cologne. His mother, who was of low station, was the 
daughter of the head-cook at Ehrenbreitstein, but she was 
very kind to her son. She was a widow when 
Johann married her in 1767 against the 
wishes of his father, but with the birth of 
their first child in 1769 (who lived but three 
days) the father became reconciled to his 
son. Little Ludwig was not four years old 
when his grandfather died in 1773, but when 
he went to Vienna, after his mother’s death 
in 1787, the only remembrance of Bonn which 
he took with him was a portrait of his grand- 
father, whom he reverenced. Of five children 
born after the great Beethoven, only Caspar 
Carl and Nikolaus Johann grew to maturity. 


arty Musicat Epucation, 

VEN as a small boy, Beethoven's genius 
K began to assert itself, and in his fourth 
year his father, who was of a vacil 
addicted to drink, and 


lating nature, con 
stantly struggling with poverty, hoping to 
improve the slender means of the family 
through the display of the child’s ability, be 


gan his musical education by teaching him 
himself, For hours his brutal father would 
force him to practice, very often by forceful 
Bee 


means But it was not long before > 
thoven was put under the instruction of 
Tobias Pfeiffer, the tenor of a travelling 


teing an old crony of Beethoven's 
father, he spent hours in the tavern, 
Very often the two men would come home 
late at night and, remembering that little 
Ludwig had not had his lesson that day, 
would wake him up, drag him from his bed 
an dkeep him at the piano until daybreak. 


company 
also 


First Concert Tour. 

Christian Neefe, who had succeeded Van 
den Eeden as organist of the Electoral 
Chapel upon the latter’s death, June 19, 1782, 
offered gratuitous lessons to Beethoven who 
had also taken lessons from Van den Eeden 
and made him feel that music was his voca- 
tion. Through Neefe he became a zealous 
and devoted student and was made familiar 
with the works of Bach and Handel, the 
latter he considered the best and greatest 
composer of all. When Beethoven was eleven 
he made a concert tour through Holland but 
made very little money. In 1782, when Neefe 
went to Munster for a visit, Beethoven took 
his place at the organ and in 1784 was ap- 
pointed his successor. Later Beethoven was 
made Electoral Chamber Musician. 

Meets Mozart. 

In 1787 he went to Vienna with an in- 
troduction to Mozart whom he greatly ad- 
mired, Mozart, curious to know if Beethoven 
was really a prodigy, gave him a difficult 
piece to perform. Astonished at his ability, 
Mozart turned to one of his listeners and 
said: “Pay attention to this youngster; he 
will make a noise in the world one of these 
days.” Mozart gave Beethoven » few les- 
sons. In the spring of this same year he had 
to return to Bonn on account of his mother’s 
illness. After a long sickness, she died on 
July 17, 1787. His father, who persisted in 
his drinking habits, died December 18, 1792. 


His Seconp Moruer. 
FTER the death of his parents, 
A Beethoven saw to the education of his 
brothers; Caspar studied music and 
Johann was apprenticed to the court apothe- 


cary. In Count Waldstein, to whom he 

dedicated one of his pianoforte sonatas, and also 
the von Breuning family, Beethoven found devoted 
friends. The widow von Breuning was a second mother to 


him and her children were kinder to him than his own 
brothers, Although the friendship with Stephen von 
Breuning was broken a number of times, he was neverthe- 
less one of the few friends who were with Beethoven at his 
death. Stephen’s sister Eleonore was taught piano by the 
great composer, 


ARRIVAL IN VIENNA 


HE Elector Maximilian Francis sent Beethoven to 
Vienna in 1792 to study composition and he never 
returned to Bonn. In Vienna he made influential 

friends, through the kindness of Baron Swieten who was a 
friend of Mozart and Haydn. From 1792 to 1794 Beethoven 
was the pupil of Haydn. He gave little heed to his teacher, 
however, and freed himself from him eventually, taking 
lessons in counterpoint from Schenk. Once, when asked 
by Haydn to write “Pupil of Haydn” on a piece he was 
about to publish, Beethoven refused, saying: “I have 
learned nothing from you.” His bad humor was one 

€ was 


very trying to the patience of his kind friends. 
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held in high favor and received instruction from many 
professors of music. 
Prince LicHNowsky. 
RINCE Lichnowsky and Count Rafuwosky, two of 
P his best friends among the aristocrats, arranged 
musicales in their palaces at which Beethoven per- 
formed. Upon the completion of his first set of trios, 
Beethoven played them at Prince Lichnowsky’s to an as- 
semblage of noted musicians, among whom was his former 
teacher Haydn, who also joined in the applause bestowed 













LUDWIG 


low) A 


sion of the 
Naueman, 





by the others on Beethoven’s compositions. Afterwards 
Haydn took Beethoven aside and advised him not to publish 
the wellknown trio, in C minor, which Beethoven knew 
well to be the best of the three. Upon its publication the 
judgment of the public confirmed Beethoven's firm convic- 
tion which remained with him, that Haydn was jealous 
of his ability. He made his home at the Lichnowsky 
Palace, where the prince and princess felt honored by his 
presence. He seldom left Vienna éxcept in the summer 
when he lived in the pleasant towns in the vicinity of the 
Austrian capitol. The happiest period of Beethoven's life 
was from 1793-1800, for he had no financial difficulties, 
his annuity being sufficient for his humble mode of living; 
besides; he then had a sympathetic audience capable of ap- 
preciating his works. 
BretHoven’s DraFNEss. 
ITH the conquest of Rhenish Germany by France 
W and the fall and death of the archduke through 
whom Beethoven had had hopes of establishing 
himself at Cologne, the beginning of the ninetcenth century 
brought Beethoven grief and chagrin which embittered 
him for the rest of his life. It was about this time, 1800, 


VAN 
BEETHOVEN. 


(Left) As a boy of seventeen. 
From a crayon sketch. 
reproduction 
painting made by Carl Steiler 
in April, 1820, in the posses- 
Countess 
Berlin. 
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HIS LIFE and WORKS 






that he became deaf, and after this his greatest works 
were written. Beethoven had always been in the habit of 
taking his sketch book along with him on his walks, writing 
in it every musical thought that came to him. After mak- 
ing many modifications he would incorporate the thoughts 
in one of his works. According to Sir George Smart in 
his recollections, Schuppazigh attributes Beethoven's deaf- 
ness to the fact that on one of these occasions he was so 
absorbed in thought that he did not notice the pouring rain 
until his book was so wet he could no longer write. [rom 
that day his deafness commenced and gradually became 
worse. This unhappy malady affected his 
mind and the character of his music. How 
stunned Beethven, a man with such a multi- 
tude of ideas and so many conceptions 
working in his giant brain, must have been, 
one can well imagine. 

The women of the -nobility of Vienna 
adored Beethoven. They went to his lodg- 
ings and received him in their palaces. About 
July, 1800, Beethoven made the acquaintance 
of Countess Giuletta Guicciardi, to whom he 
dedicated the beautiful so-called. “Moonlight 
Sonata.” 


Tue “Heroic” Sympnony. 


T was in’ Heiligenstadt, in 1804, that 
(Be- Beethoven composed the descriptive 
of a “Heroic” symphony. A German, but a 


republican at heart, he was at this time in 
sympathy with the French revolutionary 
party, had a great admiration for Napoleon, 
and was pleased when Genera! Bernadotte 
had previously (in 1798) proposed that he 
write a symphony in glorification of the First 
Consul. When the score was finished and 
dedicated to Napoleon, Betheoven was about 
to give it to the general when his triend and 
pupil, Ferdinand Ries, brought him the news 
that Napoleon had usurped the rank of 
Emperor. Beethoven thereupon scized the 
finished score, tore off the dedication and 
threw it down with explosive execrations. 
When the work was published, in 1806, the 
title page of the “Heroic” symphony an- 
nounced the fact that it was written “to cel- 
ebrate the memory of a great man.” The 
funeral march in the symphony seems as 
though Beethoven foresaw the catastrophe 


which was coming to Napoleon. 
A venture of composing an opera for the 
Theater an den Wien, the Viennese 
were in a state of careless gayety and intel- 
lectual frivolity. It was in the winter of 
1804 that Baron von Braun, manager of the 
theater, placed in the hands of Beethoven a 
German version, by Joseph Sonnleithner, of an 
libretto which had already served two other 
composers, Pierre Gaveaux (1761-1825) and 
Ferdinando Paér (1771-1839). “Leonora” or 
“Fidelio,” as the opera is now called, was 
written originally by Bouilly. Nowadays no 
one hears of the operas by the other com- 
posers, but Beethoven’s is and will always be 
given. Taking up his lodgings in the Theater 
an den Wien, Beethoven began work on this, 
his first and only opera. The work laid out 
in the form of sketches was worked out in 
the early summer of 1805 among the fields 
and hillsides of the village of Hetzendorf. 

“Fidelio” was given for the first time at 
the Theater an den Wien on November 20, 
1805, seven days after the entry of Napoleon 
into Vienna, with Messrs. Weinkopf, Meier, 
Demmer, Rothe, Cache, Meister, and Mmes. 
Milder and Miiller. The audience, composed 
chiefly of French officers, received the opera 
coldly, and after three performances it was 
withdrawn from the repertory. The criti- 
cism of the opera was that the third act was 
too long, the music ineffective and the score 
full of repetitions. On March 29, 1806, it 
was revived in an abridged form but with 
little success, and was again withdrawn after 
a few performances. In the spring of 1814, the book of 
“Fidelio” was revised by George Friedrich Treitschke in 
collaboration with Beethoven, which led to the greater and 
more lasting success of the opera. It was produced at the 
Theater am Karnthnerther on May 23, 1814, with Messrs. 
Saal, Vogl, Radichi, Weinmiiller, Friihwald, and Mmes. 
Milder and Boudra. 

“THe Fiperio” Overture. 

Of the four well known overtures to this single opera, 
“Leonora No. 2” was written first, followed by the inspir- 
ing No. 3, then No. 4, then No. 1, and “Fidelio” last of all. 
This only opera of Beethoven in its strength and nobility is 
a worthy example of the German romantic school of opera. 
In its all powerful dramatic chatacter and the gradual 
growth of the intensity of its expression with the progress 
of the action lies the chief excellence of Beethoven’s mas- 
terpiece. 

In “Fidelio” Beethoven has given to the world not only 
a great musical work, but has kept alive through his music 
a drama which exemplifies and glorifies the unusual, noble 
theme of the devotion and fidelity of a wife for her hus- 
band. When one thinks of the lovable nature of Beethoven, 
it seems like the ironv of fate that he never met with that 


Von 


“Fiero” 
T the time Beethoven embarked on his 
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HOUSE IN HEILIGENSTADT, 
In which Beethoven composed the “Heroic” (1804) 
and “Pastoral” (1807-1808) symphonies. From an 
old print. 


fervent love which he depicted in all its tenderness in 
“Fidelio.” 


Some “Frmpe.io” PERFORMANCES, 


‘6 IDELIO” was given in Dresden on April 29, 1823, 
in and conducted by Carl Maria von Weber. Mme. 
Schréder-Devrient made her debut in the role of 
Leonora. London heard the opera first in German on 
May 18, 1832; in English on June 12, 1835, and in Italian 
on May 20, 1851. The first New York performance was 
at the Park Theater on September 19, 1839, by a company 
of singers from 
England. Then 
came the Damrosch 
production of 1884, 
the Metropolitan of 
1901, and the reviv- 
als of the latter in 
1913 and 1917. In 
1914 a company 
tried to tour the 
United States with 
the opera but failed. 
“Fidelio” has been 
in the repertory of 
most every German 
opera company in 
New York. 

The year 1806 
brought forth the 
three Russian quar- 
tets, as well as the 
symphonies in B 
major and Cc minor. 
The ‘‘Pastoral” 
symphony was com- 
posed between 1807 
and 1808, in the 
same house in Heil- 
igenstadt where in 
1804 he had com- 
posed the “Heroic” 
symphony. The “Ap- 
passionata” sonata 
and the thirty-two 
variations on an 
original theme in C 
minor were pub- 
lished in 1807, and 
1808 saw his piano- 
forte concerto in G 
and the ‘‘Choral 
Fantasia’’ per- 
formed. About this 
time the King of 
Westphalia offered 
Beethoven a_ posi- 
tion as conductor of 
the royal chamber 
concerts at Cassel, 
his annual salary 
to be about $1,500 
outside of guaran- 
teed traveling expenses; but he did not accept. At the 
same time the aristocracy of Vienna secured for him an 
annual pension of about $2,000, for his former perision 
from the Elector had been stopped. In 1810 he composed 
the overture and incidental music to Goethe’s ‘“Egmont;” 
1811 he set three of Goethe’s songs to music. In Téplitz, 
in 1812, Beethoven met Goethe, and in the same year com- 
posed the symphonies in A major and F major, and the 
overtures to “King Stephan’ and “Ruins of Athens,” which 


[. 








HOUSE IN NEU-MODLING, 
Where Beethoven lived during the summer of 1820. 
(View from the garden.) From an old print. 





BEETHOVEN'S BIRTHPLACE IN BONN, 
From an original etching by Hugo Ulbrich, 
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were for the opening of the the- 
aters in Pesth; in 1813 came 
“Wellington’s Victory.” In 1814, 
the year of the revival of “Fi- 
delio,” Prince Lichnowsky, his 
friend and benefactor, died be- 
fore the production of the opera. 
This year aiso marks his first 
meeting with Anton Schindler. 


His NepHew Cart, 


ITH the death in Novem- 
W ber, 1815, of his brother 
Caspar Carl, who was a 
cashier in a banking house at 
the time of his death, Beethoven 
became the guardian of his 
brother’s eight year old son 
Carl. The child was very un- 
grateful and when he grew up 
gave his uncle great excitement 
and anxiety, due to his bad con- 
duct. With his former friends 
either dead or estranged, Bee- 
thoven became more and more 
isolated, and, although he com- 
posed little during this time, it is 
the period of his great pianoforte 
sonatas, op. 101, op. 106, op. 109, 
op. 110, the cantata “Calm Sea 
and Happy Voyage,” and the 
song eycles “To the Absent and Loved One.” 

In a letter to Mile. Milder, dated Vienna, January 6, 1816, 
Beethoven tells her how happy he was at the success she 
had in the Berlin performance of “Fidelio,” and requests 
her to ask Baron de la Motte-Fouqué to discover a good 
subject for an op- 
era, one suitable 
to herself. Fur- 
thermore, he states 
that it is his wish to 
write only for the 
Berlin Theater, as 
opera could not suc- 
ceed in Vienna. 
Dozens of librettos 
were showered upon 
him after his first 
opera, but Grill- 
parzer’s “Melusina” 
alone pleased him, 
although he never 
came to the point of 
setting it to music. 


A SCENE 


BEETHOVEN AT 
MODLING, 
N 1817, while at 
I Médling, near 
Vienna, Bee- 
thoven was drawn 
in chalk from life 
by F. A. von Kloe 
ber, who afterwards 
used the drawing as 
the basis of an oil 
portrait of the mas- 
ter for Baron Ske 
beusky. Beethoven, 
it is said, liked the 
hair in this portrait 
very much, for other 
_ painters had made 
his hair sleek. Dur 
ing his stay at 
Modling, in the au- 
tumn of 1818 and 
1819, he began the 
‘*Missa Solemnis,” 
which was to have 
been performed at 
the installation of 
his friend and pupil, 
the Archduke Ru 
dolph, as Arch- 
bishop of Olmutz; 
however, the cere- 
mony took place in 
March, 1820, and the mass not finished until 1822, The 
famous painting by Carl Stieler, showing Beethoven with 
the “Missa Solemnis” and a stylus, was made in April, 1820. 
Tue NintH SyMpuHony. 
UNE, 1823, found Beethoven in Hetzendorf hard at 
J work on the ninth symphony. The ninth symphony is 
the majestic conception of 
the composer’s noble, lonely soul, 
having the highest views of life, 
struggling for freedom, light 
and happiness, against the press- 
ure of all that is earthly, and 
finally achieving the happiness 
promised every human being at 
birth. It was given, for the first 
time, at the Karnthnerthor The- 
ater, on May 7, 1824, together 
with other of his works. The 
enthusiasm was extraordinary, 
but Beethoven, who could not 
hear, had to be turned to face 
the audience in order to see the 
great ovation which was being 
given him. 
BeeTHOovEN’s Last YEARS. 


N 1824 Beethoven returned 
I from Baden to Vienna, 
where his insolent nephew 
failed to pass the entrance ex- 
aminations of either the Uni- 
versity or the Polytechnic School 
there, and in attempting suicide, 
due to his failure at both 
schools, fell into the hands of 
the police and subsequently 
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FROM BEETHOVEN'S OPERA, “FIDELIO,” 
As given at the Royal Italian Opera (Her Majesty's Theater) in London in 1851. 


From an old print. 


joined the Austrian army for a time. The year 
1825 found Beethoven again reconciled to Stephen 
von Breuning. In 1826, Beethoven and his nephew 
lived with his brother Johann at Gneixendorf, but the lat- 
ter’s stinginess, despite his wealth, forced Beethoven to leave 
the house. He traveled to Vienna in an open conveyance, his 
brother having refused him the use of a closed one, and 
was so severely chilled that his death was hastened. He 
arrived with his nephew in Vienna in December, 1826, and 
took lodgings in the Schwarzspanier house, where he went 
to bed never to get up again. Stephen von Breuning, 
Breuning’s young son Gerhard, and Anton Schindler were 
constantly with him, and Beethoven often spoke of his 
tenth symphony, which never saw the light of day. His 
aristocratic friends had all forgotten him in these his last 
gloomy days. 

It was shortly before Beethoven’s death that one day 
young Gerhard, who dwelt in the house with the great mas- 





THE HAFNER-HOUSE IN MODLING, 
Where Beethoven lived during the years 1818 and 
1819 and in which he composed the “Missa Solemnis.” 
(Left) View of the garden. (Right) Beethoven's 

room, From an old print. 


ter during his last days, found Beethoven's conversation 
book, which he had always used during his deafness, open 
upon the table. While Beethoven slept he began to peruse 
the book, so as to see if there was anything Beethoven was 
in need of, when his eyes alighted on these words: “Your 
quartet, produced at Schuppanzigh’s yesterday, did not 
seem to interest.” When Beethoven awoke Gerhard asked 
him what it meant. “It will please them some day,” was 
his remark, and he added in his book—‘“for I am an artist.” 

His hope that posterity would appreciate and perform 
his works is shown by a paragraph from one of his diaries: 
“A second and third generation will doubly recompense me 
for the monstrous things I have experienced at the hands 
of my contemporaries.” He once said of minor Italian 
composers : “They cannot occupy my place in musical his- 
tory.” To the expressed wonder that he had not composed 
a second opera, he said: “A libretto to inspire me must be 
pure and lofty. Such librettos as those set by Mozart do 





“FIDELIO,” 
As given at the Royal Italian Opera in London in 1851. From an old print. 
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not appeal to me 
subj ec ts.” 


I am never in the humor for dissolute 


His DeatH anv Buriat. 


N March 24, 1827, Beethoyen showed the first signs of 
QO his approaching end and the last sacraments of the 
Roman Catholic Church were administered to him. 

His fauthful friends, Stephen Von Breuning, Anton 
Schindler and Anselm Hiittenbrenner, were there by his 
bedside. The death struggle continued for two more days, 
for Beethoven had a powerful constitution. On the after- 
noon of March 26, Schindler and Von Breuning decided to 
hasten to the Wahringer cemetery to secure a burial place. 
It was on the return home of Schindler and Von Breuning 
in the afternoon that heavy clouds gathered in huge black 
masses and a terrible storm broke at 5 o'clock, In the 
stillness of Beethoven's room, Hiittenbrenner sat near the 
master, and Frau Streng, his faithful old housekeeper, 
knelt by his bed and prayed. The elements, all in their 
fury, seemed to be paying him the homage that the world 
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and the neglectful Viennese had failed to do. After a ter- 
rible clap of thunder, at a quarter to 6, Beethoven, mas- 
ter of symphonies, passed away in his fifty-seventh year. 
His last words were, “It is finished.” When Von Breuning 
and Schindler returned at 6, they found Hiittenbrenner 
with tears streaming down his face and Frau Streng pros- 
trate over the body and weeping. Beethoven’s face had 
grown calm and was lighted up with a smile, for his suffer- 
ings were over. 

His funeral, on March 29, 1827, at 3 in the afternoon, 
was attended by a crowd estimated at some 20,000 persons. 
The interment was at the Wahringer cemetery, where the 
actor Anschiitz delivered an address written by Grillparzer. 
Flowers and laurel wreaths were heaped upon the n of 
the man whom they had neglected in life. On June 21, 
1888, his body, which in 1 the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
Freude had reburied in a lead coffin, was transferred to 
the Central Cemetery of Vienna at Simmering. Beethoven's 
only masters were and art. 
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4 i NHE greatest tragedy in Beethoven's life, and the 
thing that brings him closer to us as a man, is the 
intirmity which—miraculously enough—did not deter 
hum from his great work as a composer. Think of 

it, the man who created great new worlds of sound and 

heard with his physical ears only a small fraction of his 
works! Ihe malady, which first made itself felt at the age 
of twenty-six, resulted in total deafness at forty-six. But not 
only dia this tragic fact have no effect upon his creative 
fever except possibly to intensify it; but it has also given 
us a deeper insight into his soul, and especially information 

concerning his daily life. f 

For, from the time of his rapidly increasing deafness, 
about the year 1813, Beethoven used, for the purpose ot 
communicating with his friends, a number of small blank- 
books, in which the questions and answers were entered, 
mostly with pencil. Wherever he went, the master carried 
one of these little books in his outside coat-pocket, and at 
every occasion—a visit from a friend, a casual meeting on 
the street—he would pull it forth with a mechanical motion, 
and ask the question or made the answers to be entered 
there. a 
[he paper is uneven, often rough and bad. The pencils, 
no doubt, were often dull, the words are partially rubbed 
and difficult to read today, and the writing hasty, clumsy, 
set down while walking, riding, at table, bearing evidence 
of all the incidents of daily life. 

hese little booklets, preserved in the Berlin State Lib- 
rary, are of the greatest historical value, for that which 
one does not customarily write down—the hasty, ephemeral 

and which is therefore the most difficult for posterity to 
reconstruct, is here preserved. Every breath, every sigh is 
fixed, as it were, the moment eternalized. Free and without 
reserve the mood of the time reveals itself; one speaks out 
without consideration, ene curses, one scolds without dis- 
tinction over rulers and subjects alike. Coarse things are 
not shunned either; insults, jokes, anecdotes creep in un- 
abashed ; poses, mannerisms, exaggerations come to the sur- 
face; shyness and embarrassment creep out. 

On the other hand there is devotion, exaltation, enthusi- 
asm; worship of Beethoven's genius in its naivest expres- 
sion; and against this the misery of his daily life spreads 
itself out before us in all its sad paltriness. 

From these little documents of life, which, although cited 
here and there for verification of this or that, are still un- 
published (A complete edition of them is now in course of 
preparation by the author of this article—Editor’s Note.) 
we shall extract a few interesting samples which show the 
man Beethoven better than many a description of a more 
or less reliable eye-witness. 

Here, for instance, is a conversation that treats of 
Beethoven's claim of aristocratic lineage. The composer, 
who does not often write in the books bimself, since he can 
of course speak and be understood by the others, is so irri- 
tated by the subject that he draws in great, clear letters: 

“*Van' signifies nobility only when it stands be- 
tween two proper names, f. i, Bentinx van Diezer- 
heim, Haft van Streelan, etc, etc., Hollanders 
could give the best information about this insig- 
nificant signification.” 

These two words, “unbedeutsame Bedeutenheit” in Ger- 
man, might be applied to the whole of Beethoven's every- 
day life, as it reveals itself in these leaves. Everthing to 
him was important and a symbol at the same time. When 
he had a guest at his table, he would never tire of serving 
him again and again. The Viennese poet Grillparzer tells 
a few of these touching traits: “We walked,” he says, 
“and entertained each other so well, half speaking, half 
writing, as it is possible, especially in walking. I still 
remember with affection how Beethoven, when we sat down 
to table, went to the next room and brought in five bottles 
of wine, He set one of them by Schindler's plate, one by 
his own, and three of them he set in a row before me, in 
order to express in his wildly naive, good-natured manner, 
that | was entitled to drink as much as I liked.” 

The conversations of Beethoven with this poet are rec- 
orded in the little books. One of them, held in an inn, 
where both were regular guests, may be copied here from 
Grillparzer’s handwriting (Beethoven did not write this 
time), and one must imagine, as in overhearing a telephone 
conversation, what his answers were: 


Grillparzer;, The censor has killed me. 

One has to go to North America in order to give free 
course to one’s 
nn, Sie SESS ee uneneee eaalonge wai 
the ce. 

All on account of a few Jews. B 

Aren't you going to the “ -y. this year? 

What you expect of the Opera under Barbaja (the 
new wg dd 

n the Theater an der Wien, separated, there might still 
be hope for rman opera. 


And yet nowhere in Germany, outside of Vienna, will 
anything significant be done for German opera. 

Dees Weber's “Euryanthe” appeal to you? 

More poetry than music. 

The world has lost its innocence, and without innocence 


one cannot create a work of art, or enjoy. 

The slogan of the day is criticism. 

Weber is a critical composer. He has even made court 
to Castelli here. 


The musician has no censorship. 
. . . * . * 


If I had the thousandth part of your strength and perse- 
verance! 

Was there no period when the events of your life disturbed 
your work for a time? 

Love affairs, for instance? 

At half past nine. 

Here the two part, and after that Beethoven and _ his 
Mephisto,” Holz, make personal comments about him, 
which do not interest us here. : 

Another time the talk turns about the young Liszt, who 
in those days gave concerts in Vienna. Schindler, the 
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ami de Beethoven,” has the word. He tells “the master 
the following : 
Schindler; The little 
beg you real nicely (recht schén) for a 
—— improvise tomorrow at his concert. 
ut he wants it to open it there. 
The free fantasy of the ng fellow is, you see, not to 
taken so seriously yet that it might be printed. 
‘The boy is an able piano player. As for fantasy, it is 
still a long way before one can say he improvises (fan- 


tasiert). 

Czerny Karl is his teacher. 

ust Sores yeasts. a) sere 

come will sur tertain Karl ; 
how the little fellow plays Avcpan tages mpulbseapda 

Too bad that the little one is in Czerny’s hands. 

You may have guessed it. 

_ It is a pity, though, that your high genius is being buried 
in piano pieces; for the most excellent works of this kind 
are shelved because the piano players of our time more and 
more lose the taste for g things. 

But you will, won’t you, make up for the somewhat un- 
friendly reception of recently by going to the concert to- 
morrow? . 

It will encourage the little one. 
will come? 

The whole of the Vienna of that time is talked about. 
Anecdotes and jokes are brought to the master, but also 
tragic occurrences like the following, which certainly 
shocked him deeply. A visitor, Dr. Bach relates: 

“One of my acquaintances has gone insane for love; he 
has been brought to the General Hospital. I have had to 
make sixty visits in order to get him away from there and 
secure a fitting treatment for him. He raged, but is now 
almost cured.” 

Beethoven showed interest for the case and Dr. Bach 
writes : 

_ “Without my precaution he might have remained in the 
insane asylum forever. The Countess Weberstein has to 
pay for my madman 500 florins a month. He has become 
insane from love of her, and she has therefore yielded to 
my representations in every detail. The insane man 
ae on the wall: ‘From love and secrecy I chose 
eath. 

Such affairs were often reported to Beethoven, and of 
these human threads many have led into the master’s 
work, After all the experiences recorded in these books 
he comes to the last ‘wise conclusion, written down with 


a rough hand on one of the leaves: 

“The world is a king, and wants to be flattered before it 
will prove itself gracious. 

“But true art is stubborn, and does not suffer itself to 
be forced into flattering shapes. 

“Celebrated artists are ever embarrassed; therefore their 
works are the best, even though they spring from the ob- 
——- womb. : és Le 

“They say art is long and life short. ng only is life, 
and art short. If its breath is to lift us to the po then 
it is the grace of a moment.” 

This avowal records the artist’s glimpse of the gods. 
Thus he is lifted above physical infirmities and hears the 


music of the spheres. 


Liszt has requested me w tly to 
theme, an wank he 


Promise me that you 
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the streets, through meadows and woods, a man hard of 
hearing, shut within himself; and in this man there 
People hear him hum, 
beat the measure, see him turn up his lips and his fingers; 
he beats away and forces up from the depths a new art that 
will take much more time than it has already taken to be- 


I’ those days there trudged through his room, through 


arose a new, undreamed-of life. 


come the property of all. He walks and stamps and writes 
and dies. Generations pass. 

Today the time has come in which his destiny is fulfilled. 
Today his works have become common property, not only 
of musicians, and not only of intellectuals, but also of the 
people as a whole—the people of the whole world. The 
“Eroica” is the hero-worship of the world; the avowal of 
the world is the Fifth. Highest celebration is the Ninth. 
In all the cities of the world it is played and sung befcre 
thousands of people from the poorest to the richest. It is 
divine service. Beethoven is not only the nucleus of the 
repertory of all concerts; he has become the possession of 
every single man, who carries a part of him through his 
life, as a permanent standard and an eternal comfort. We 
live in a Beethoven age. Why has it come this way? 

Three eras met in him. He still carries within himself 
all the firmness of the structural music of the eighteenth 
century. His music still turns in the circle of keys about 
the elementary poles of tonic and dominant. But he fills 
the architecture of the old divisions anew and his modula- 
tions move in bitter earnest, with a new hardiness, seeming- 
ly upon old foundations but with a gesture that includes 
the pathos of coming worlds. 

Like the eighteenth century, so the nineteenth with all its 
romanticism, with all its materiality, with all its imitative- 
ness, and its programatic pictorialness, lives in him, too. 
The Pastoral signifies the step along the new road. But it 
contains no pictures of nature like the Nemes om gl 
it gives us emotions about nature that are a irth of 
material things out of the heart of the musician in a sub- 
jective form. 

And the twentieth century shows itself too. Beethoven 
composed the constitution of. our soul in the days before the 
world was ripe for it. Our joy is the answer that we give 
him today. The miracle whose name is Beethoven was 
made possible because out of music there stepped forth a 
man. Out of music that is a formal art ordered according 
to its own laws. A man—meaning liberation from the cor- 
poreal and the mechanical, a man who, with human _feel- 
ings, human responsibilities and human desires, speaks to 
us like a believer and a prophet. 

We know only this: that in Beethoven for the first time 
a man ¢ out of music to us, spoke to us of his emo- 
tions his hopes. But the marvel was that within this 
passion he preserved the order of things, that his soul never 
overflowed the , barely able to withstand the . 
Never has anything like it been attained. Never have pas- 
sion and law been united in a unity so complete. This is the 
greatest in him, His colossal imagination is the 


t 
Only the~ possessor of the — tiv: 
power could undertake such a mission. is discipline is 


his example and his religion. I repeat: never in the world 
have soul and form been so happily fused. He was the first 
to preach the man in music and the last to fulfill his preach- 
ment entirely, 

What a mighty spectacle, to watch, by the symbols of 
his creation, how he took the mission upon himself. From 
the wind-instrument pieces of his youth he goes definitely 
to the piano, which under his hands becomes an instrument 
of confession. From the symphonies that fill the middle of 
his life he takes refuge, at advanced age, in the string 
quartet, which becomes the most exclusive expression of his 
inner being. Wherever he creates, he reveals himself, 
gives his innermost, commands music to become the lan- 
guage of his soul, even when it works with a hundred in- 
struments. Never does he prostitute himself, nor disclose his 
last secret; he remains chaste and pure in all his avowals. 

He has had enemies even until our own time, people who 
reproach him for this self-revelation as if it were unchaste. 
But compare him with the truly unchaste. They revel in 
the sweetness of their melodies, in the rich colors of their 
chords. His shafts reach other depths. His language is 
the rumble of nature’s elementary powers, working deep 
down beneath the glittering surface of life. He speaks in 
the great dynamic sweep, in the thundering rhythm, in 
storm and sun, in fog, in planets of compressed tone. He 
speaks in the phenomena of nature. His pulse beats, his 
temples quiver, his hand contracts and his foot stamps the 
ground. Do you see, now, how he marches along? 

He is wholly of this earth. As the Divine becomes 
earthly in his great Mass, in which glitter the colored lights 
of this world, so he renders the earthly divine, lifting it 
toward heaven. Man is the aim of his love. In the Ninth 
he leads the.instruments toward the human voice as the 
last fulfillment of his dream, They sing joy and Elysium 
——upward goes the road, from tragedy to Dyonisian joy. 
His inspiration is Strength—which leads a steeper ascent 
than morality. But above strength there is Love. In all 
his works he summons us to freedom and to fraternity. 
Only once he appears on the stage—in “Fidelio,” the Song 
of s of love. We hear. the chorus of prisoners sing 
our woes—it is the most touching of musical liter- 
ature. We hear the liberator sing of fraternity, love of 
man to man, the democracy of the heart. This is the gleam 
that lighted up Beethoven's life. 

He trudges, 
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HEN we regard the inexhaustible mass of -emo- 

tions that Beethoven has expressed in his music, 

the outgivings of that colossal world of senti- 

ment, moving with equal power and depth be- 

tween passion and gaiety, humor and rapture, we are not 

~ surprised that an artist and critic of the rank of Wagner 

could commit the error of saying that in Beethoven music 

had exhausted itself as such, and that it had no other 

choice than to dissolve itself and become part of the 

“unified art work,” i. e. the music drama of Richard Wag- 

ner. Foregoing. a closer examination of this error we 

may safely agree with Wagner, in that the musical airship 

which is to take us up and beyond Beethoven has not been 
invented thus far. 

Suppose, however, that it were invented; suppose a tone- 
poet arose who would surpass him,—would Beethoven there- 
by diminish in size? No more than the mountains have 
diminished in size now that human inventiveness has found 
the way over them and into the air beyond. But this is the 
warning that sounds through Beethoven's music to every 
genius of the future, and the warning that the aereal wan- 
derer hears from the mountain below him: “You may fly 
over me with impunity, but, if you would come near me, 
take care that you do not dash to pieces upon me!” 

A great art work, indeed, can be surpassed, but equalled 
it can never be. The paradox of this sentence is only ap- 
parent, not real, For instance—does Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
surpass Mozart’s E flat major symphony? Without a 
doubt. But does it equal it? No, for it is an absolutely 
integral organism, as such leads its own individual exist- 
ence, and depends upon nothing else. If it were attainable, 
something would have to come into existence that would 
be like it. But it is not equalled even by the other sym- 
phonies of Mozart—not to mention those of other mas- 
ters. The perfect thing stands alone, and, like the suns 
of the universe, has its own light and its own warmth. 
Only works that stand upon a lower niveau, including the 
lesser works of the masters themselves, may be equalled; 
indeed they often resemble one another so closely as to be 
mistaken for each other. Myriad masses of flowers grow 
in the valleys; single blossoms stand lonely upon the 
heights. 

The crown of solitude is upon the head of every great 
artist, as it is upon the work itseli—even if he strikes .his 





roots, with others, deeply into the soil of his art, to draw 
his strength from those who went before * . . 

The way of art does not lie in a straight line; the theory 
of evolution is applicable to it only in a very limited sense. 
Only as long as an art is in its infancy can one speak of 
it at all. From the Elgin marbles in the British Museum 
to the flower of Greek sculptural art, the way of develop- 
ment is probably clear, The way from the old Italian over- 
ture or sinfonia (the musical introduction to the opera of 
those days) to the symphonies of Mozart and Haydn lies 
clearly before us—and not its smallest part is the work of 
these masters themselves, who first had to find the way 
that led them upward and on. They wrote a multitude of 
symphonies, which—like those of their immediate predeces- 
sor, Philipp Emanuel Bach—can awake no vivid interest 
today. Then only follow the works which made their 
names immortal. 

Beethoven could dispense with these preliminary at- 
tempts. When he began to move his wings, musical cul- 
ture already had reached a high-water mark. In the course 
of a few works he could make his reckoning with Mozart, 
with Haydn, and their influence upon him, Had he suf- 
fered an early death, no one would ever have had the 
slightest suspicion of what he really was. Suddenly there 
occurred a miracle. A great figure out of the world of 
politics—the first Consul of France—enthused the young 
master so that he must celebrate him in a great tone poem, 
and—like Pallas Athene issuing from the head of Joye— 
the “Heroic” symphony stands before us. 

Such a giant’s step as Beethoven took from his Second 
symphony to his Third, no artist has taken before or since. 
In the depth of his great soul he felt, for the first time, 
that the ideal life of a hero, the life freed from all human 
dross, the—I should like to say—real life of a hero, the 
fertility of his work and the full estimation of his value, 
begin after his death. 

And so he gives us the hero himself only in the first 
movement of his symphony—the hero, partly in his mighty 
struggle and striving, and the fulness of his victorious 
power, partly in the intimate and tender stirrings of his 
innermost soul. Already in the second movement he in- 
tones the great lament over his death, and in the third, 
the surprisingly short scherzo, pictures the world, the 
workaday world that, occupied with itself, flits about, hur- 








ries past the sublime with a jest, with indifference, spend- 
ing, at most, a fanfare in the honor of the man. In the 
last movement, finally, humanity streams together—the peo- 
ples from all the ends of the earth—and carries the build- 
ing stones for the monument that shall be worthy of the 
hero, fully recognized at last, a monument that can not be 
more beautiful than the love which is the tribute of his 
memory, 

Immediately after the completion of this wonder-work, 
Beethoven finished an earlier sketch for the Fourth sym- 
phony, which—in reality created before the Third—shows 
slight relations to Mozart and Haydn. But thence he 
strides with giant steps toward the summit, until his crea- 
tive work is crowned and completed with the Ninth, the 
last sonatas and the last quartets. 

Notwithstanding these colossal tasks, Beethoven has not 
forced Haydn and Mozart from the field. Their master- 
pieces gleam forth, beside his own, in imperishable fresh- 
ness. Nor has he, with his own Ninth symphony, put his 
earlier works in the shade The term “progress,” 
undisputed in science and mechanics, is, in art—and espe- 
cially in music, where it is by no means to be taken lightly 
—far too readily applied. First of all, the question must 
not be avoided, in what department of music progress is 
to be recorded. _ Contemporary harmonizations are much 
more varied, it is true; rhythmic designs likewise. Com- 
binations of tone-colors, like polyphonic technic, seem to 
be without limitations today. In a feverish thirst after 
new means of expression musicians explain the use of 
exotic scales by the exhaustion of the customary modes; 
and the quarter-tone (according to others the third-tone) 
knocks, as savior, at the door. 

But even if all this could be recognized as progress 
what has it to do with music as such? Even a composi- 
tion put together with an artistry, an employment of 
means still beyond the imagination of our modernists, 
would be defeated by the few measures which introduce the 
quartet canon in “Fidelio,” if it did not carry within itself 
— soul-splendor which gleams forth from Beethoven’s 
ones ; 

Let one arise, in the dim and distant future, who will 
surpass thesey-in the fullest sense of the word—incon- 
ceivably high master works; equal them he never will, just 
as in his own manner he will never be equalled. 
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N examining the manuscript in the Beethoven House 
at Bonn with the purpose of preparing a new, 


complete edition of Beethoven’s letters, the 
author of these lines discovered a  docu- 
ment, evidently unpublished as yet and written by 
the master’s own hand. This document, errone- 


ously designated as a letter addressed to the music copy- 
ist, Glaser, emphasizes the master’s high opinion of the 
value of his work, and of intellectual work in general, in 
so energetic and vigorous a manner that it has but few par- 
allels in this respect among the manifestations of Beetho- 
ven that have become public till now. It is not a letter in 
the true sense of the word; there is no address, no signa- 
ture, and no appellative pronoun appears through its con- 
tents. 

It would seem rather that the letter was intended to 
serve as the basis for a publisher’s advertisement, refer- 
ring to an edition of the composer’s collected works. The 
only evidence that it was not intended to be read by a sec- 
ond person at all is a remark in brackets which begins 
with the words: “Between ourselves.” 


Just as the law books start right off with the rights of man 
which their guardians nevertheless trample upon, 80 does the 
author (of this). : eS j 
"An aathor hee the right to publish a revised edition of his 
works, but since there are so many dainty brain-tasters and lovers 
of ths noble food, and since so many kinds of preserves, ragout, 
fricassee, etc., are made of it, by means of which pastry cooks enrich 
themselves, and since an author would often be glad to have as many 
pence as are sometimes spent for (a copy of) his work the author 
intends to show that human brains cannot be sold like coffee beans 
or cheese, which, as you know, is made of milk, urine, ete. 

n brains in th lves are i ; as 

yg somebody announces his right of a revised edition of 
all my works because sc many incorrect, forged ones are in cir- 
culation (anarchy) (Between ourselves, however re ublican our 
feelings may be, oligarchic aristocracy, too, has its good sides); that 
one owes it to art to record the ao of the artist and of art; 
that every volume of one kind [of com sition] should be accom- 
panied by a new work of the same kind; that only the announce- 
ment is now to that a collection of all my works is in 
reparation, but that the time of this great enterprise cannot yet 
be exactly fixed [in the margin] and that they are about to publish 
a complete revised edition of all my works. . . . f 

The fac-simile of this letter is to be published by the writer of 
this article in a study entitled “Beethoven tiber eine Gesamtausgahe 
seiner werke’” (Beethovenhaus, Bonn).—Editor’s Note. 


Exactly when this letter was written is not apparent 
from its contents. An expert familiar with the master’s 
hand judges it to date from the year 1820. The reference 
to a complete edition of his works does not apply to one 
particular period nor to one certain publisher. But it re- 
veals Beethoven’s character in no light; on the 





one hand extremely enterprising, even pushing; on the 
other hand reserved, unapproachable, often distrusting, de- 
cidedly a business man and a clever one. This is a feature 
of his character which even today is often overlooked. 
Without dropping upon the reader with a profound piece 
of philology of music, we shall briefly outline the devel- 
opment of his plan in Beethoven's mind. Beethoven's in- 
tention to prepare a complete edition will be found men- 
tioned for the first time in a “Warning” (in the Vienna 
Gazette, October, 1803) against a plagiarist of his works. 

Herr Carl Zulehner, a plagiarist of Mayence, has announced an 
edition of all my works for piano and violin. I think it my duty 
ublicly to announce to all amateurs of music that I have not the 
east interest in this edition; | would not have helped in a col 
lection of my works (an undertaking which | find premature) with- 
out having first consulted the publishers of the various works nor 
without having verified their correctness, which quality is missing 
in several of these publications. Moreover, I have to say that this 
edition of my works, unlawfully undertaken, can never be complete 
because several new works will shortly appear in Paris which Mr. 
Zulehner, as a French subject, is not permitted to plagiarize. With 
regard to a collection to be made under my own control and after 
a careful revision of my works, I shall explain myself more fully 
upon another occasion. 

It should be observed that Beethoven here concedes to 
his publishers certain rights in his works, and that he 
thinks himself obliged to come to an agreement with them. 
But the mention in this “warning” of a future complete 
edition is evidently not to be taken seriously, The com- 
poser seems rather to attempt to frighten plagiarists from 
their doings, and the pianists from using counterfeited 
editions. s . , 

Matters appear quite differently seven years later, in 
1810. Then Breitkopf & Hartel, who had already published 
the complete works of Mozart, Haydn and Clementi for 
piano and chamber music with piano, applied to Beethoven 
in a similar sense. This scheme as well as all others pro- 
posed by various en houses, and all suggestions of 
Beethoven himself in this matter, failed—for different rea- 
sons. It is as yet impossible to state just how this affair 
with Breitkopf & Hartel was lost in the sands. In 1816 
the question was once more seriously considered by another 
Leipsic firm, Friedrich Hofmeister, who, however, wanted 
to publish only the composition for piano. But, to secure 
the business for themselves, the Vienna firm, S. A. Steiner 
& Co., frustrated this plan apparently by —— more 
favorable conditions, An arrangement with this’ firm in 
turn foundered on the rocks of the jealousy of other Vi- 
enna firms, probably such as Artaria, Mollo and Cappi. 

As Anton Schindler alleges, Beethoven, ever distrustful 


as he was, had been convinced of the truth of the objec- 
tions made by these gentlemen to Steiner's plan, which 
they said, was unfavorable for him. And this plan was 
likewise dropped by Beethoven. Not, however, by Steiner. 
In July, 1822, the master still writes to his brother John : 

Steiners drive me into a ¢ T 
writing that I make all my ie cu — ey will pay 
for every printed sheet. | have declared that I will not enter into 
such relations with them before they strike out the debt. . 
(Beethoven owed them about 3,000 florins). 

Steiner’s plan was evidently in connection with an under- 
taking of Tobias Haslinger, his partner, who was likewise 
an enthusiastic admirer of Beethoven. He had collected al- 
most everything that Beethoven had ever written, and got 
it neatly copied on thousands of music sheets in the course 
of five or six years; in point of fact he really began—-but 
only after Beethoven’s death—publishing a complete edi- 
tion of Beethoven's works. 

It is more than likely that the newly found. document 
relates to Steiner’s plan. In this case it might have been 
written about 1822, At any rate, the idea is not to be re- 
jected that it was intended for one of Beethoven’s ac- 
quaintances, i. e, for a Vienna publisher or friend. Of 
the Vienna firms it was Steiner who devoted the greatest 
attention to the matter. But also the publisher, Matthias 
Artaria (1823), and a friend, Andraas Streicher may be 
thought of in this connection, especially the latter, for in 
the following year he gave the master advice as to the 
handling of the complete edition with a view to improving 
the conditions of his life as much as possible, 

However that may be, the sense of the document is clear 
enough, 

From almost every line speak Beethoven’s force and 
self conscience. “Force is the morality of the men who 
distinguish themselves from others, and it is mine, too,” 
he wrote to a friend when still a young man. Up to his 
death he preserved this high self reliance. For him it is 
settled from the very outset that a composer can dispose 
of his works at his own free will for any purpose what 
ever, although they may have been published before. “Hu- 
man brains are unsalable”; products of the mind remain 
forever the property of their producer, and they cannot be 
disposed of like merchants’ goods. The more so as “the 
dainty brain tasters” and “pastry cooks” may draw their 
profit from them, i. e., the plagiarists, who at that time 
could carry on their dubious proceedings without being 
punished and who generally made all sorts of “preserves, 
hash and fricassee” of them, meaning the doubtful ar- 
rangements for all sorts of instruments; and no doubt the 
unfastidious passage of the document alludes to this. 

Nothing, by the way, seems to be known of a public an- 
nouncement of a complete edition. 

_A few words about the master’s allusion tc his repub 
lican sentiments will be in place. Beethoven, the disciple 
of Plutarch, has professed them repeatedly, notwithstand- 
ing his intercourse with high and “highest” persons. It is 
well known how furiously he tore to pieces the title page 
of his “Eroica” symphony which bore the name of Bona- 
parte when his pupil Ferdinand Ries—in the presence of 
Count Maurice Lichnowsky—brought him the news that 
Bonaparte had made himself Emperor. “Is he anything 
but an ordinary man? Now he will also trample upon 
(Continued on page 20.) 


want it in 
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“THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN MUSIC LIES IN DICTION” 


This Is the Opinion of Frank La Forge, Composer-Pianist, Who Herewith Gives Three Requisites for Success-—His 
Many Successful Pupils 


“By their fruits shall ye know them,” certainly applies 
ust as much to the musical pedagogue as to any one else, 
for are not those who are graduated from the studios into 
the great school of experience the result of the teacher’s 
labor and industry, coupled with his ability to impart his 
knowledge to the student? There may be exceptions, but 
exceptions only prove the rule after all. This season is not 
et very old, but already reports of the remarkably fine 
yrogress of a number of artists, led to some very astonish- 
ng discoveries 

First about this one and then that was heard: “Oh, yes, 

is a La Forge-Berumen pupil, which accounts for his 

swceess,” or “Why, of course, she studies with La Forge,” 
in a tone which implied that having studied with such an 
artist as Frank La Forge there was nothing at all surprising 

n their success 
Tue Vocat Aspect. 
with a very inquisitive disposition, the 
investigate the matter still further and 
was astonished at the number of unusual successes to the 
of the La Forge-Berumen pupils From Chicago 
there came the report of the very successful debut of Ar 
thur Kraft at Orchestra Hall,.on November 8, together with 
that he had been coaching with Mr. La Forge for 
the past two summers, One week later, William Robyn 
made his New York debut in Carnegie Hall, also with great 
uecess, being acclaimed as a singer worthy of the highest 
praise. Another La Forge pupil! 

“And who is this Leora McChesney who took the first 
prize in the singing contest at the Lockport Festival ?” 

And the answer was like unto the others: “Why, she has 
been a pupil of Frank La Forge for two summers, going 
direct from his studio to the Lockport Festival.” 

And Charles Carver who is booked for the 
wuer Pacific Coast tour next spring?” 

Toujours c'est la meme chose! Always the answer 1s “a 
pupil of Frank La Force.” Mr. Carver, who made his 
debut last season, is booked to give his second New York 
recital in Town Hall on February 15, Before the spring 
tour with Mme, Matzenauer and Mr. La Forge, he will fill 
1 number of joint recital engagements with Mr. La Forge, 
with whom he appeared in Ann Arbor, Mich., and in 
Rochester, N. Y., before the Tuesday Musicale Club of each 
city with tremendous success. Mr, Carver studied with 
Mr. La Forge from his first lesson 

And so on, apparently ad infinitum! There is Sheffield 
Child, who has given several concerts assisting Harriet 
Ware; Hazel Silver, whose debut in Chicago last season 
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“Mr Gunster delighted his 


hearers with the natural beauty 
of his pure tenor voice.” 














brought her into prominence and who appeared with marked 
success in Middletown, Conn., and many other cities. 
Anpv ACCOMPANISTS. 

Nor was it only singers who were thus brought to 
notice. From various correspondents throughout the coun- 
try came word of a number of fine accompanists who won 
marked approbation for their splendid work. Rarely, 
indeed, does the accompanist receive such praise as that 
which has been accorded Louis Meslin, who has just com- 
pleted an extremely successful tour with Margaret Matzen- 
auer; and also Seneca Pierce, who completed a pre-opera 
tour with Frances Alda in most successful fashion and is 
now on his way to the Pacific Coast with Charles Hackett, 
who is most enthusiastic about his work. And not only is 
Mr. Pierce an excellent accompanist, but his compositions 
are likewise attracting much attention. And then there is 
Kathryn Kerin, who has been heard several times at the 
New York Globe concerts and who has recently returned 
from several concert engagements with Renato Zanelli and 
who will accompany Mr. Zanelli on all his eastern appear- 
ances; Erin Ballard, for six years a pupil of the La Forge- 
Berumen studios, who is acclaimed as one of the finest 
woman accompanists; Rosamond Crawford, who on tour 
with Mrs. Stevens has been the recipient of glowing 
accounts in all the large cities of the South where she has 
appeared. 

THE ANSWER. 

The scribe waited to hear no more, but having suc- 
ceeded in making an appointment with the very busy Mr. 
La Forge through his charming secretary, found herself, 
late one afternoon, ringing the bell marked “La Forge- 
Berumen Studios.” She waited, there was no _ response. 
And then her eyes lit upon another bell marked in the same 
fashion, which being rung brought results. She entered the 
studio with a dozen eager questions on her lips, only to 
find the answer to all of them before she had shaken hands 
with her host. It was a replica of the wonderful statue of 
Winged Victory, mounted on a pedestal, which seemed the 
predominant feature of the room, furnished in excellent 
taste. Very symbolic and significant it seemed to the visitor, 
who could not doubt its spiritual effect upon the student 
who was a daily frequenter of the room. 

La Force, THE TEACHER. 

La Forge, the splendid pianist-accompanist, enjoys a well 
deserved popularity throughout the United States, his work 
with Frances Alda, Margaret Matzenauer, Mme. Sembrich, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, and other singers of like promi- 
nence having brought him in touch with a very wide circle. 
La Forge, the composer, is possibly even wider known, for 
the written song has made its way into the obscure hamlet 
where the great artists do not appear. In these two roles, 
he has become a familiar figure, so that his visitor was 
anxious to discover La Forge, the teacher, and, most impor- 
tant, La Forge, the man. 

After the greetings were over, and both were ensconced 
in big, comfortable chairs—decidedly masculine were those 
chairs—the subject of his many successful pupils was 
broached. 

“You can’t imagine how happy I am over their success. 
It is fascinating to watch their development. You see, 
when they are ready to be heard, there are studio recitals 
at which the audience would really surprise you. And there 
they have an opportunity to learn some of their own failings 
before they appear before the larger public. Associated 
with me is Ernesto Berumen, whom I firmly believe to be 
one of the greatest piano teachers in the world. It is really 
remarkable the ability that fellow has for transmitting his 
knowledge to the student and embuing him with a desire to 
progress, no matter what the difficulties. 

“AND THE JOKE Is ON Me.” 

“And, speaking of pupils, one of them has a good joke on 
me. You see, when he first came to study with me, there 
was not the slightest evidence of any talent whatsoever. 
I advised him to give up trying to make a success of his 
music and devote his time to learning typewriting instead, 
as more profitable. But he knew himself better than I did 
as we found out, for he’ made remarkable progress in the 
first six months and now—well, now he is one of those 
pupils of whom I am especially proud. Thus was an artist 
saved by a knowledge of his own possibilities. He had 
analyzed his own gifts and knew exactly of what he was 
capable.” 

“AND THE GREATEST OF THESE Is PERSONALITY.” 

“And what would you say were the requisites to success? 
Surely any one who has climbed up the ladder to fame as 
far as you must have a good formula.” 

“To paraphrase, I should like to put it this way. There 
are the natural gift of talent, brains and personality, these 
three, but the greatest of these is personality. The greatest 
artists have all three and yet there are those who, lacking 
a remarkable natural gift, are able, through their cleverness 
and their personality, to enjoy success, but no person, en- 
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FRANK LA FORGE, 


Composer, pianist and accompanist. 


dowed with talent and brains, but lacking in personality, 
can hope to be a distinct success. That indefinable some- 
thing which we term personality for lack of a better word 
is, to my mind, the all important factor in determining the 
future of an artist—whether it is to be a success or failure. 

“And there is all manner of personalities, so that just to 
have a distinct personality is not enough. Possibly I can 
best classify the successful personality as the one which 
radiates good will. May I cite Mme. Schumann-Heink as 
an example par excellence? And not only is this feeling of 
good will noticeable in her attitude towards the audience, 
but it is unmistakable in her glorious voice. 

“Tue Future Lies rn Diction.” 

“And what are your ideas regarding the future of music 
in this country?” asked his visitor, knowing quite well that 
they would be interesting. 

“Diction,” he replied with a rather quizzical smile. “By 
that I mean that the people of these United States are not 
long going to continue their placid acceptance of song and 
opera in a foreign language which they do not understand. 
When I speak of opera in English I do not mean New 
York, for the metropolis is a cosmopolitan city where it is 
possible to attract large audiences of those whose knowledge 
of the language is excellent, no matter what that language 
may be. But in the smaller cities of this broad land, where 
the people universally read, write, speak and think in 
English, they are bound to protest sooner or later against 
programs the only thing on which they understand is the 
music itself. Of course a lot of them delude themselves 
into thinking they are really enjoying the program. Let 
me give you an illustration! 

Tue Horrirrep Lapy. 

“We were having a studio recital one evening, and one 
of the singers included a group of Brahms, sung in English 
with a diction which permitted the listener to understand 
every word without any difficulty. After the program, one 
lady bustled up to me and said in horrified tones: 

“‘Oh, Mr. La Forge, how could you let those lovely 
Brahms songs be translated. It nearly broke my heart!’ 

“*Ves,’ I replied in German, ‘I like them better in the 
original, but a lot of people might not understand them if 
they were sung in that language, you know. And these 
translations were excellent.’ And I made a few more re- 
marks in that tongue until I could see by the bewildered 
face of the lady that she had no idea what I was saying. 

“Don’t you understand German?’ I asked in some aston- 
ishment. 

“‘No, certainly not,’ she replied with some asperity. 

“*And you would rather hear those Brahms songs in a 
language that you do not understand, than to get the deeper, 
fuller meaning which comes from a knowledge of the words 
themselves?’ I asked a little impatiently. 


Tue New Scuoor or THoucnt. 


“You see, with her it was merely a matter of ‘style,’ ‘tra- 
dition’ or what you will. She thought it was the proper 
thing to criticize a translation, even when the translation 
brought the song and its meaning more fully to her. She 
belongs to the old school. The new wants to know ‘which,’ 
‘why’ and ‘how.’ Its members want to know what it is all 
about. We hear a good deal about songs in English and 
opera in English. It is a sign of the times and the wise 
man is he who heeds these signs. 

“And so to come back to diction. In order properly to 
present songs in English, the singer must have excellent 
diction, otherwise he might better sing in the original lan- 
guage, since both are equally unintelligible. The result fol- 
lows then quite naturally that more attention will be given 
its study and more will be demanded by American audiences. 

“Not for a minute would I belittle the study and use of 
languages. On the contrary, I am a most ardent supporter 
of linguistic studies, but I do think any one who expects to 
sing before English speaking audiences should be as careful 
—nay, even more careful—to perfect himself in English 
diction as in that of Italian, or French, or any other lan- 
guage.” 

And just then the provoking bell rang and interrupted 
this interesting discussion; but as the caller rose to leave 
the studio, with its autographed portraits of celebrities, its 
grand piano, its row of bookcases, with its general air of 
artistic comfort, she vowed to come again to see this man 
whom one of the autographs rightly characterized as “the 
most wonderful accompanist and most modest man.” 

H. R, F. 
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PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER—November 11, 1920. 


“ALMOST EVERY SEAT WAS TAKEN IN THE BELLEVUE- 
STRATFORD BALLROOM last night to hear Madame Samaroff in the 
second of the recitals in which she is presenting the entire sequence of 
Beethoven Sonatas. The audience paid the gifted pianiste the flattering 
tribute of a reverent attention quite different from the mental attitude of 
most audiences. Those present seemed to feel that they were being 
led by a real authority into the inner meaning of the score. For Madame 
Samaroff gives this music (an extraordinary ordeal for the memory alone) 
not as a tour de force but as a reading of the mind and art of the master 
by a devout disciple. Her expositions are followed with breathless interest 
by professors as well as amateurs of pianistic art..... The technic was 
the plastic and supple means to the ideal end, and Mme. Samaroff created 
the ‘other-worldly’ atmosphere to which the keys and pedals are but 


stepping stones.” 





PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN— 


“Mr. Stokowski’s talk last night, informal though it was, proved of 
engrossing interest to the large audience, and greatly enhanced the piano 
portion of the program.” 





PHILADELPHIA RECORD— 

“With such a marvelous interpreter as Samaroff at the piano, it is not 
necessary to go into detailed elucidations. The Sonatas, under her magic 
fingers, are sufficiently illumined. She has a wonderful analytical grasp 
of the work, and presents each Sonata with such clearness, such style, such 
beauty of tone and limpidity of technic that it becomes a rare privilege 
to hear her.” 





PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN— 

“Many points of interest relating to Beethoven’s life, his nature, char- 
acteristics, etc., that cannot be noted here, were brought out, and Mr. 
Stokowski gave a brief, concise and illuminative analysis of the Sonatas 
which Mme. Samaroff played.” ' 


The Entire Cycle of 


| BEETHOVEN’S 


_ | Thirty-two Piano Sonatas 


is at present being played by 


OLGA SAMAROFF 


in PHILADELPHIA 
With Explanatory Remarks by 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


to Capacity Houses 
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PHILADELPHIA EVENING LEDGER— : 


“She (Mme. Samaroff) never, in her translation of the more sombre 
moods of a composer, permits the sentiment to become mere sentimentality. 

“This sane and comprehensive view of the tragic element was perhaps 
never better displayed by her than in the Adagio of the ‘Pathetique’ Sonata 
—that wonderfully sustained celestial mood which, under the hands of a 
lesser artist, is so likely to degenerate into a banal and lachrymose mor- 
Mme. Samaroff gave it the heroic spirit of serious uplift in con- 
And she 


bidity. 
templation which alone can carry its true import to the hearer. 
achieved a deeply singing tone that supported its continuity throughout. 
“Mr. Stokowski’s explanatory remarks were made with that rare gift 
of combining depth of understanding with a keen sense of humor, where 
humor is permissible, that have marked his appearances as a speaker before. 
His keen. perception of the ‘high lights’ in the facts which he wishes to 
bring out enables him to suppress the unimportant and so convey a great 
deal of vital information in what seems to be only a few, informally spoken 


words.” 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER— 





“ONCE MORE THERE WAS A CROWDED AND APPRE- 
CIATIVE AUDIENCE LAST NIGHT AT THE BELLEVUE- 
STRATFORD BALLROOM TO HEAR MADAME OLGA 
SAMAROFF’S INTERPRETATION OF FIVE ADDITIONAL 


SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, WITH MR. STOKOWSKI MAK- 
ING ILLUMINATING COMMENTS UPON EACH OF THEM AS 
WELL AS GIVING ADDITIONAL DETAILS AS TO THE LIFE 
OF THE COMPOSER, HIS ARTISTIC IDEALS, ETC. 

It is not possible to add anything to what has been said so often 
of the art of Mme. Samaroff whose position in the field she has chosen 
is assured. It may be said that last night she seemed to play with a 
little more authority than usual, and that she showed unusual emotion 
in some of the numbers....... 

“As there were seventeen different movements played last night it can 
be seen that there was a wide range of musical ideas, all of which were 
interpreted by the artist with the technic for which she is famous, poetic 
fervor, and complete sympathy with the composer, It is a rather difficult 
task to carry out such a programme, but Mme. Samaroff met every situ 
ation with artistic success and the result was a delightful musical 


evening...... ” 
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MILWAUKEE ENJOYS 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


Frances Alda Charms—Merle Alcock with Arion Club 

Milwaukee, Wis., December 1, 1920.—That symphony 
concerts are rapidly becoming part of the musical life of 
Milwaukee, was amply set forth on November 15 when 
the first appearance of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
with Frederick Stock, its splendid conductor, was greeted 

the Pabst Theater by a capacity audience. To have one 
orchestras in the world practically at our 
or, to receive all the benefit and none of the responsi- 
lity, is something to be grateful to the gods for, and 
that Milwaukee has at last come to recognize the fact is a 


the finest 


matter of general rejoicing. The program was identical 
with the opening concert in Chicago, and ideally con 
trasted for inaugurating a season, since it contained suffi 


cient variety to appeal to every taste 
Frances Atpa CHARMS, 

Frances Alda, who is beyond question one of the most 
popular singers of the day, gave a concert of exquisite 
beauty in the Pabst Theater the first Sunday of November, 
under Marion Andrews’ direction, and the thunderous ap- 
plause which greeted the soprano was ample evidence of 
the enjoyment and appreciation of the music lovers pres- 
ent. There is a charm about Mme. Alda which fairly 
magnetizes her listeners and would win her admiration 
even did she not sing as well as she does; but when to 
these charms is added the unusual beauty of her voice and 
the fine power of interpretation which she brings to her 
singing, it is a matter of course that she should have re- 
ceived ovation after ovation. 

Her program on Sunday afternoon was sufficiently 
varied to please everyone, Of special interest was “My 
Little House,” by Seneca Pierce. His song, although al- 
ready successful, has only been out a short time and is an 


exquisite gem of a setting. Mme. Alda sang it twice and 
made of it a joyously lovely thing. From first to last the 
house was hers and she gave royally of her beautiful art 


Alda came Seneca Pierce, a former young 
Milwaukean, whose success in the East, both as accom 
panist and composer, has been marked, Although a very 
young man, he plays with the ease and authority of a much 
older artist. His accompaniments were ideal—certain, deli 
cate, supporting and absolutely one with the singer. 

Merie Atcock at Arion Crus Concert. 
19 brought the first concert by the Arion 
Club for this season, and also introduced to Milwaukee 
Merle Alcock, contralto, The club has greatly augmented 
its membership since last winter and judging from the en 
thusiasm with which the singers entered into their work, 


With Mme 


November 


Milwaukee can look forward to some excellent chorus 
inging this coming season, 
Merle Alcock, a handsome young woman, disclosed a 


contralto of good range and much flexibility. Her enun 
ciation is of the best and her interpretation of her many 
included 
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and the aria from “Les Huguenots.” She met with such a 
warm reception that many encores were added. The 
Arions gave a splendid account of themselves. A 


Louis Potter, Jr. in Concert 


The first of a series of three concerts by Louis Potter, 
Jr., pianist, was given November 29, in the Masonic Temple 
Auditorium, Washington, D, C., with two young musicians 
from New York as assisting artists, Beatrice Horsbrugh, 
violinist, and Olga Sapio, accompanist, who were well re- 
ceived by a discriminating audience. Mr, Potter has long 
been one of the leading organists and piano teachers of 
Washington, and his entry into the concert field has been 
delayed only by his desire to accomplish that finish of 
technic which his teacher, Ernest Hutcheson, had assured 
him was within his possibilities. He has fine tone, know!l- 
edge of pedal and plays with a master touch. While one 
is not preparcd to accept at a debut the reading of un- 
usual rhytlims such as Mr. Potter brought out in the 
Brahms rhapsody in B minor, his program as a whole was 
pleasingly played. 


Hambourg Trio at Queen’s University 
The Hambourg Trio, one of the best of Canadian cham- 
ber music organizations, is giving a series of five concerts 
at Queen's University, Kingston, Ont., this season. Three 
have already taken place. On January 10, Boris Hambourg, 
the cellist, and Alberto Guerrero, the pianist, will give a 
joint recital there, leaving immediately afterward to join 
Jan Hambourg, the violinist, for a concert in Bridgeport, 
Conn, on the 12th. The trio made its first appearance in 
Utica, N. Y., on November 29. Together with J. Campbell- 
McInnes, the English baritone, it is giving a series of three 
“Nine O’Clock Concerts” in Toronto, with programs which 
include numbers written for strings, piano and voices. 


Manen’s New York Appearances 
Joan Manen, the Spanish violinist, has been engaged to 
play with the Philharmonic Orchestra in New York on 
Sunday afternoon, Januaty 2. He will also be heard with 
the Haarlem Philharmonic at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
on January 16. 


Wronski Returns to America 


Thaddeus Wronski, Polish baritone, formerly with the 
soston Opera Company, who spent the past eight months 
in Europe visiting Italy, France and Germany, has re- 
turned to New York, where he has opened a vocal studio 
at 294 West Ninety-second street. 


Van der Veer Recital December 29 


One of the most interesting recitals of the season will 
be that of Nevada Van der Veer at Aeolian Hall on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, December 29. This splendid mezzo 
contralto is including in her program several timely Yule- 


sonzs showed musical insight. Her program “ 
early Italian songs which were especially enjoyable, two tide carols from the old French that have not been given 
Grieg numbers—“The Princess” and “Good Morning” before 
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Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation..Mme. Yvette Guilbert 


Improvisation—Pantomime- Plastique 
Mme. Yvette Gulibert 
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..Miss Dagmar Perkins 
.Mrs. Marion L. Stebbins 
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Ernest Hutcheson Advises Cultivation of Per- 
sonality, Not Eccentricity 


Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, is a personal- 
ity and a musician of exceptional qualities. He seldom 
talks for the press and shuns publicity of all kinds, and it 
is with difficulty that an interview can be obtained from 
him. He prefers giving advice to his students either 
during their lessons or in the Friday evening class which 
is gaining repute as being one of the most interesting of 
musical activities in New York City. Once a week many 
prominent musicians gather at his home to discuss music 
and to put their theories into practice by demonstration. 
Mr. Hutcheson’s theories and ideas are expressive, inci- 
sive. He advises first and foremost to cultivate personal- 
ity, not eccentricity. 

“The young student hardly realizes the significance and 
worth of this,” says Mr. Hutcheson, “and many a mature 
artist neglects its meaning,—that is, until he knows that 
he can only give others that which the force of his own 
personality is capable of. Eccentricities in technical ex- 
ecution or physical adornment must not, can not last. 
Reinald Werrenrath’s recent comments on the substitutes 
for the genuine and artistic, and this applies to instru- 
mental artists as well as singers, were most interesting. 
These substitutes are but mere eccentricities, and spring 
from a peculiar desire to be different, or in many cases to 
gain fame through a hysterical appeal to the showy, shabby 
eye and ear, If an individual would only realize, as he 
must eventually when charlatanism fails him, that to be 
different, to be individual and therefore successful, he need 
only cultivate his own personality. God never made any 
two individuals alike, whether he be a musician, a poet or 





| oe A 
ERNEST 
Pianist. 


Photo by Apeda, 


HUTCHESON, 


a bricklayer. The pianist, like the bricklayer, works along 
the same lines, uses the same instrument, possibly works 
under the same master as his neighbor, but the results are 
not necessarily identical, if 1 may be pardoned the homely 
simile. The bricklayer who does the best, the most honest 
work, will become foreman quicker than his friend who 
flourishes his trowel and talks in a loud, conspicuous, boast- 
ing voice about his facility with stone and mortar. The 
building superintendent, like an audience or critic, hears 
the loud braggart for a little while and is fooled by him— 
but only for a short space of time—the honest man, whose 
work the finished product proves the worthy one, is made 
foreman, Just so in music, The loud cry of the faker 
is eventually drowned by the sincere artist. The develop- 
ment of any man, woman or child, in any line or activity, 
is interesting if sincere, and if-his or her work does not 
happen to bring forth a great epic, it is small only by 
comparison to the immortal and greater things which we 
cannot all hope to equal, but no work is ever useless. 

“It seems so strange that young pianists come and ask 
me if it is worth while for them to study. They probably 
mean, whether consciously or subconsciously questioning, 
that they want to know if I can guarantee them great 
professional success—a finality no man can answer. Art 
itself is endless. If these beginners have any talent, any 
pianistic aptitude, with a certain amount of ambition and 
a great love of their work, I say—study. It is always 
worth while, and that is why I never fail to give encourage- 
ment, for the reward of success is great, the penalty of 
failure small. 

“The joy of work, of development, irrespective of suc- 
cess or failure, is keen, absorbing and exhilarating. A 
piano career is a great pursuit, full of beauty and alive 
with intellectual as well as technical interest. It brings 
you into intimate contact with life and offers unusual per- 
sonal freedom. As an art, there is none greater, as a 
study, none more fascinating.” , 


Shuk—Levitzki—Sparkes in Recital 


Lajos Shuk, the new cellist of The Letz Quartet, is 
fortunate in having the assistance of Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, and Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, for his debut recital in Aeolian Hall Saturday 
evening, December 18. Mr. Levitzki, an acquaintance of 
student days in Berlin, will join him in the Rachmaninoff 
sonata for cello and piano, and Miss Sparkes will sing 
two of Mr. Shuk’s songs. His other numbers include 
the Tschaikowsky “Variations on a Rococo Theme,” and 
groups of shorter pieces by Glazounoff, Hure, Valeusin 
and Popper. 
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and vocally 


Miss Fitziu’s voice is rich, warm and 
wonderfully clear. Besides, her enun- 
ciation is so perfect that every word can 
be understood, and her ability to bring 
out the true meaning of a song is excep- 
tional. In “Dream” she dis- 
played a feeling and beauty of tone 
that brought her recall on recall. 
The Detroit Free Press, November 10, 
1920. 


Grieg’s 


Fitziu abandoned the usual un- 
Twice she 


Miss 
bending concert conventions. 
made brief comments on her program 
She told of the tragic death by drowning 
of Granados, whose two songs—‘‘La 
Maja Dolorosa” and “El Majo Dis- 
creto”—she sang in Spanish. Her very 
lovely voice found material for its best 
expression, and subsequent numbers 
seemed to prove she has uncommon fa- 
cility in those passages which create 
an impression of strangeness. The occa- 
sion was a triumph. She sang in French, 


impressive. 
—New York Times. 


hardly less 


and— 


“‘If.she pleases, Miss 
Fitziu may make of 
Mimi, a figure particu- 
larly her own.” 
—Evening World, 


j 





MIMI IN 


Echoes of Recent Concert Appearances: 


in Italian, in Spanish and in English, 
too. Many of her encores were sung 
in English, light, graceful little bits, and 
some were even given in dialect—one in 
the rich quaintness of the South and one 
in Erin’s brogue. Miss Fitziu’s 
singing of “A Dream” by Grieg was 
warm-toned and altogether lovely.—The 
Detroit News, November 10, 1920. 

Miss Fitziu is a soprano with vibrant 
power, fully able to match herself with 
Titta Ruffo in the “Don Giovanni” 
aria, which closed the program. Miss 
Fitziu’s English group won her much 
commendation added three 
charming little encores.—The Detroit 
Journal, November 10, 1920. 


and she 


Anna Fitziu is a soprano with a large 
equipment of operatic characteristics. 
It was a soprano of metallic brightness 
and was extremely flexible. Capable, too, 
of good climaxes, Miss Fitziu did not 
stint herself. Her soarings were brilliant 


performances. The flourishes were to 
be admired. ... , And finish also must 
be mentioned as a characteristic. Her 
aria was admirable for this. . . . In 
some of the later in the pro 
gram the voice noticeably changed its 
nature, became soft toned, lyrical, it 


songs 


might be said. There were several de- 
lightful cadences, or phrases when sweet 
lyrical tones fell like flowery petals. . 

In “Bitterness of Love,” there was in- 
herent in the music itself a remarkable 
fidelity to the mood, which she exposed 
by accurate singing in a splendid man- 
The three selections in her second 
Utica 


ner. 
and last group were all excellent. 
Daily Press, October 19, 1920. 


Clear, bright and, at times, metallic, 
Miss Fitziu’s performance was typified 
throughout by a flawless _ brilliancy 
“Bitterness of Love” 
to the general trend of Miss 


And, it must be admitted, she 


was an exception 
Fitziu’s 


songs 


“ANNA FITZIU 


was the Elsa—pictorially quite the most glorious 
since Olive Fremstad 


“BO HEME” 


left nothing to be desired in her inter- 
pretation. “Rose in the Bud,” which 
she sang in response to an encore, was 
very beautifully given.—Utica Observer, 
October 19, 1920. 

Anna Fitziu delightfully rounded out 
the concert. Her charm and vivacity 
instanly won her a place in the hearts 


of her hearers. There was much sympa 
Free 


thetic understanding.—M ilwaukee 
Press, October 31, 1920 
ANNA FITZIU CARRIES OFF 


HONORS IN OPERA ROLI 

“LOHENGRIN” IS GIVEN WITH 
REAL ELSA. There was a very fine 
interpretation of the role of Elsa by 
Anna Fitziu. \She was the traditional 
Elsa, and by that I mean the real Bay- 
reuth Elsa, as in such moments as het 
prayer scene, the Dream and in all 
the times when she was a visionary 
and in an ecstatic frame of mind. She 
sang in beautiful voice, restrained ex 


cepting in climaxes and with no at 
tempt to stand in the limelight. 
Archie Bell, Cleveland News, October 


21, 1920 


- - Engaged for 100 Guest Performances, Season 1921-22 with San Carlo Grand Opera Company 








Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 
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MERO SCORES WITH 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 


~~ 


Gebrilowitsch Forces Give Excellent Program—Cincinnati 
Orchestra Presents Novelties—Frieda Hempel, Hubert 
Linscott and Detroit Symphony String Quartet 
Heard in Recital Programs—Other Local Items 


Detroit, Mich., December 2, 1920.—The third pair of 
subscription concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
given at Orchestra Hall, Friday and Saturday evenings, 
wember 19 and 20, presented a program which, judging 
appealed more to the taste of the audi- 


It 


from the applause, 
than have the programs of the previous concerts 


ence 
opened with Mozart's overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” followed by Mendelssohn's third symphony 
(Scotch), op. 56 in A minor toth were admirably played 
with the smoothness of tone and clarity of theme that 
distinguish the playing of the orchestra this season, Con- 


ductor Gabrilowitsch was recalled many times at the close 
of the symphony and the audience was not satisfied until 
the entire orchestra acknowledged ‘the applause. 

Yolanda Mero was the assisting artist and chose the 
'schaikowsky concerto, No A op. 44 in G major. It was 
played superbly with a virility of tone little short of 
amazing There were moments of poignant sweetness, 
displaying deep poetic feeling, delicate pianissimos contrast- 
ing with the stronger passages; but it was the brilliancy 
of the climaxes that evoked the storm of applause that 
recalled this splendid artist innumerable times. The 
orchestra gave most sympathetic support, Mr. Gabrilo-+ 
witsch being perfectly en rapport with the artist at all 
times The program closed with the tone poem, “Don 
Juan,” by Richard Strauss 

lhe Sunday afternoon “Pop” concert given at Orchestra 
Hall, November 28, included the overture to “The Roman 


Carnival,” by Berlioz, and the gruesome “Death and 
Transfiguration,” by Strauss. It served also to introduce 
\lfred Mirovitsch, pianist, who played Rubinstein’s fourth 


concerto, op. 79 in. D minor, in a manner to win him many 
encomiums, Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s conducting helped to make 
this concert a memorable one for all who heard it. 


CrincInNATI Orcnestra APPEARS. 


Tuesday evening, November 23, the first concert by the 
visiting orchestras was given at Orchestra Hall by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra with Eugene Ysaye con- 
ducting. Mr. Ysaye is to be congratulated upon the fact 
that out of five numbers on the program there were three 
distinct novelties, These were: “The Tragedy of 
Salome,” by Florent Schmitt; entre acte from “Furvaal,” 
by Vincent d’Indy, and a fantasie on a popular Walloon 
melody by the conductor's younger brother, Theophile. 
The program opened with the overture to “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” by Mozart, followed by Schumann's “Rhen- 
ish” symphony, No. 3, in E flat. Taken altogether the 
concert was a notable one and won much applause from the 
splendid audience present 

Friepa Hempet Sincs at ARCADIA, 


It was unfortunate for many that Frieda Hempel, always 
a prime favorite here, was scheduled for a recital at Arcadia 
the same night that the Cincinnati Orchestra appeared at 
Orchestra Hall. However, she was greeted by an im- 
mense audience that gave every evidence of enjoying every 
moment of her program and clamoring for more. She 
was in splendid voice and looked her best; her program was 
varied and interesting. Coenraad Bos, at the piano, and 
August Rodeman, flutist, added much to the enjoyment of 
the evening by groups of solo numbers as well as by their 
excellent support of Miss Hempel. The concert was one 
of the Central Concert Company's series 


Hunerr Linscorr Presentep py TuespAy MUSICALE. 


Hubert Linscott, baritone, made his initial bow to Detroit 
audiences on Tuesday morning, November 23, when he was 
presented at the first artist concert of the Tuesday Musicale, 
at the Y.W.C.A. His program was an excellent one, 
opening with a group by Haydn, Handel and Gluck, fol- 
lowed by a group of French songs by Faure, Erlanger, 
Hiie, and Duparc, six Moussorgsky songs, the “Chinese 
Mother Goose Rhymes” by Bainbridge Crist, two songs by 
John Alden Carpenter, and “The Bonnie Earl of Moray,” 
arranged by Fritz Kreisler. Mr. Linscott possesses the 
qualifications of an excellent singer, a pleasing tone, admir- 
able diction, artistic understanding, and an _ interesting 
personality, Charles Frederic Morse was the accompanist 
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and played with his usual artistic finish and sympathetic 
understanding. 
Detroit SyMpHONY STRING QUARTET. 

Much interest had been felt over the appearance of the 
Detroit Symphony String Quartet, which gave its first 
concert of the season at Temple Beth El, Monday evening, 
November 29, because of the letter which Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
had written Ilya Scholnik, first violin, after hearing the 
quartet play recently, In this letter, which was published 
on the program, the writer ranks the quartet among the 
best in the country. While the audience was not as large 
as it should have been, it made up in enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion what it lacked in numbers. The C minor, op. 18, of 
Beethoven, was played with technical surety and subtle 
shading, revealing fully its emotional qualities, yet with a 
fine restraint; the largo, No. 14, of Haydn, was charac- 
terized by a beautiful singing tone, and with perfect diminu- 
endo; the “Serenade,” by Wolf, was given an artistic rendi- 
tion, while the Grieg quartet was hauntingly beautiful. 
Throughout the program there was a richness of tone and 
an almost perfection of ensemble that justified the praise 
that has been given this excellent organization. The mem- 
bers of the quartet are Ilya Scholnik, first violin; William 
Grafing King, second violin; Herman Kolodkin, viola, and 











“After all, though, A MAY PETERSON 
CONCERT IS A THING DISTINCT and 
different from any other concert, not on account of 
the individuality of the program, but on account of 
the individuality of the artist.—Greensboro,'N. C. 
Daily News, Oct. 26, 1920. 
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Philipp Abbas, cello. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the Chamber Music Society. 
Hupson Music Store Gives REecitAts. 

Beginning Tuesday, November 30, the Hudson Music 
Company gave a series of four complimentary recitals, at 
the Memorial Hall of the Woodward Avenue Baptist 
Church, the Hotel Statler, and at Orchestra Hall. The 
artists were Henry Souvane, pianist; Lois Johnston, 
soprano, and Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, lecturer. Mr. Souvane’s 
program included, among other numbers, sonata in G minor, 
Schumann; ballade in F minor, Chopin; etude in G flat 
major, Chopin; “Pres de la Mer,” Arensky; “Clair de 
Lune,” Debussy. The Ampico in the Chickering’ was 
featured at every concert. 

Sic6ma Apna Iota Founvers’ Day Osserven. 

Wednesday afternoon, December 1, the anniversary of 
the founding of the Sigma Alpha Iota sorority, Mrs. 
Frederic B. Stevens, patroness of the Delta chapter, enter- 
tained the founders and the members of the Delta chapter 
at the Twentieth Century Club Building. An excellent 
musical program was given by Sarah Newton, pianist; 
Janet Ives, violinist; Vera Wagner, soprano, and Helen 
Kennedy, contralto, all members of the chapter. A trio 
for flute, piano and violin was played by Camilla Hubel, 
Minnie Davis Sherrill, and Edna Kerstan. Of the seven 
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founders, two were present—Nora C. Hunt and Minnie 
Davis Sherrill. 
Heren Henscuer Morris Has Numerous APPEARANCES. 


Helen Henschel Morris, a talented young pianist and a 
pupil of Godowsky, has been having some very successful 
appearances in Detroit and vicinity. Possessing, as she 
does, an attractive personality, a facile technic and marked 
interpretative ability, her success is not surprising. Some 
of her recent appearances have been in recital with John 
Barnes Wells, with the Highland Park ‘Music Club, with 
William Howland at Jackson, Mich., and at Orchestra Hall 
as assisting artist at the Evening News Band concert. 

M. S. 


Mozart Society Holds Second Musicale 


The foregoing caption is insufficient, for beside the hour 
of music, an ideal Hotel Astor luncheon was served, fol- 
lowed by dancing. This splendid combination of the 
society founded and presided over by Mrs. Noble McCon- 
nell, attracted an overflowing attendance. Beginning 
promptly at the announced hour, the recital room was 
picturesque with color, American flags, the Mozart banner, 
the dainty toilettes of the thousand ladies, with the officers 
and distinguished guests on the platform, etc. 

_Charlotte Peege, statuesque contralto, pleased with her 
singing of modern songs, “To a Young Gentleman” 
(Carpenter) and “Girometta” being in good style; her 
enunciation is admirable. Antonio Certani, cellist and 
composer, played with nobility of style a Boccherini 
adagio, and four of his own very musicianly and taking 
pieces, of which his “Study No. 4” made the biggest hit. 
He is a personality of musical importance, whose career 
will be noted. Chief Coupolican, baritone, Metropolitan 
opera company, clad in Indian habiliment, was overwhelm- 
ing in volume of voice, ease of singing, and confident air. 
Tremendous high G’s marked “Bedouin Love-song,” and 
he soared yet higher in the “Pagliacci” prologue. One of 
his encores was Spross’ “Yesterday and Today,” the com- 
poser at the piano sharing the very cultured Indian’s 
success. 

So much for the music, but that is only part of the 
Mozart musicales. President McConnell told of the rain, 
snow and mud-day, Monday, November 15, when the 
Mozart Golf Circle played at Scarsdale links, twenty-two 
players appearing. Charming, youthful Mrs. Leslie L. 
Savage, and dignified Walter W. Griffith (thirty-third de- 
gree mason) won the beautiful cups of that thrilling occa- 
sion, accepting them from the president at the musicale, 
with appropriate thanks. Mr. Griffith supplemented his 
thanks with a well written poem, which he read, refer- 
ring to the Mozart Society, its president, and Heaven.... 

President McConnell then made interesting announce- 
ments to the effect that the first concert will take place 
December 14 (last Tuesday), with Fitziu, Althouse, the 
Choral of 100 singers, and orchestra; the supper dance 
December 28; the annual Bal Masque on January 25. 
She announced also that proprietor Muschenheim of the 
Hotel Astor very graciously agreed that the annual 
children’s dinner of the East Side Clinic (Mrs. McConnell 
is president, in her capacity as doctor of medicine) should 
take place at the hotel, December 30. She made special 
reference to the presence on the platform of Mrs. Ed- 
wards, wife of the governor of New Jersey, adding that 
all the privileges of the Mozart Society were voted the 
Governor and his:wife. She mentioned the foreign voice 
which called her at 7.30 a. m. and said “I vould like to 
blay the viola d’amour at your society”; told of incidents 
connected with various members, calling attention to the 
picture of the Society treasurer, Mrs. Frederick Cushing 
Stevens, which was to appear the following Sunday in 
the New York Tribune; called Mrs. Paul C. Wooster of 
the board of governors to the platform, and kept every- 
thing constantly on the move in inimitable manner, men- 
tioning especially the engagement of Titta Ruffo to appear 
at the March concert of the society, this being the only 
society to obtain him this season. Luncheon was served 
by a capable force, everything moving swiftly, dancing 
followed, and the day was immensely enjoyed by all con- 
cerned, which included the artists on the platform (espec- 
ially the Indian chief), the audience, and last but not least, 
President McConnell, who was all things wise and witty, 
effervescing with genial bonhommie. 


Joseph Fuchs to Give Second Recital 
On Monday evening, January 3, Joseph Fuchs’ second 
recital of the season will be given at Aeolian Hall. New 
interest centers in this event because of the high praise 
accorded the young violinist by press and public alike after 
his first appearance. 



















THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 
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eanne Gordon 


The singing of this sensational new American contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company can be heard at 
home exc/usive/y on Columbia Records. 
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A RECORD OF THE PAST 


Reviewing the System of School Music Which Was Popular Twenty-five Years Ago, and Comparing It with the Present — 


Day Methods 


\ veneration or more ago school music really received 
ts first great impetus. Prior to that, in fact as far back 
as 1840, real active work was being done in the develop- 
ment of this subject, but being a new thing no one was 
quite certain as to just what was the correct method of 
Singing qecupied the greater part of the time 
devoted to the subject. The Weaver system, introduced 
years later, intensified the study of sight reading, 
main emphasis was placed on the ability to read 
rather than to have a general understanding of 
an educational subject. The advocates of this 
ntended that the ability on the part of any stu- 
independently gave that student a 
thorough working basis, and from that he could intelli- 
branch out and continue the study of the subject 

In order to arrive at this proficiency practically 
the entire time was devoted to sight reading, and very 
little to the study of music as an art. 

The Holt system presented a more intelligent view of 
the subject because it included an approach to the harmonic 
side of the subject through choral singing, rather than a 
melodic side of the subject through individual recitation, 
The result of the latter seemed to have been a more intelli- 
gent appreciation of the subject. With this scheme as a 
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THELMA 


GIVEN 


The Rhapsodist of the Violin 


Photo by Arnold Genthe, N. Y. 


CHARMS PITTSBURGH 


“Thelma Given offered a program of many at- 
tractions. Her opening number, the Corelli ‘La 
Folia,’ was a virile piece of virtuosity, and the 
cadenza, with its’ many difficulties, was splendidly 
played. The Sinding ‘Old Song’ she gave a muted 
loveliness. The Tartini-Kreisler ‘Variations’ was 
her most brilliant achievement. In this number there 
was technic plus style. The theme was admirably 
expounded and the variants scintillant. Miss Given 
has a remarkable future ahead of her, and unless 
all signs fail we shall hear more from her as the 
years go by.” —Pittsburgh Press, November 20, 1920. 


art-daughter of the great Auer 
family, and sister to the innumerable Mischas, 
Toschas and Saschas, came and charmed us 
last night. Her tone was broad and warm. The 
Corelli ‘La Folia,’ which began her program, was 
given with commendable skill; the cadenza was a well 
trilled, double-stopped exposition. She muted the 
Sinding ‘Old Song’ and the Debussy ‘En Bateau.’ In 
these numbers she achieved nuance and ravishing 
tone.”—Pittsburgh Post, November 20, 1920. 


“Thelma Given, 
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basis the present highly developed school music systems 
have been matured. But as the old systems had faults, it 
is equally true that the present systems are not entirely 
above criticism. 

Sineinc Versus Tecunic, 

The most logical approach to the subject of school music 
is through singing. Take for example children between 
the ages of six and nine. It is more important that these 
children should be able to sing simple songs of artistic 
value and musical content rather than that these same 
children should be able to do individual work in sight 
reading. The sustaining argument is that children of this 
age should acquire a musical experience through this 
medium before they approach the technical side of the 
subject. The study of sight reading, per se, involves two 
more important elements: The melodic and the harmonic 
approach. Therefore, it is better that these children 
should gain their experience through the singing of songs 
modeled along these patterns, than that they should study 
melodic construction apart from the song. 

It is perfectly true that where sufficient time is allowed 
in any school system, the reading of music can be accom- 
plished in the first grade, That, however, is not the point. 
It is’ universally agreed that children can do almost any- 
thing; but the point is, should we require them to do it? 
The general trend throughout’ the country seems to be that 
the study of sight reading should be postponed until the 
fourth year, and it is a very good policy to adopt and 
follow. School superintendents agree that it is the right 
thing to do, but the opponents argue that the delay is 
entirely too long and that postponing the formal study of 
music until the fourth year is merely delaying the subject 
to that extent. 

Tue “Ratson v’Etre.” 

The desire to show progress in the subject of school 
music carried us far afield of the original purpose. Am- 
bitious editors and teachers temporarily forgot that, after 
all, the child in the first three years of school is a mere 
baby in the process of development, and the technical in- 
struction which was given to him was fitted for a more 
mature student. The work which was formerly done in 
a sixth grade was carried into the fifth. The fifth into 
the fourth, etc., with the result that the work done in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the average elementary 
school was too far advanced, and accomplished really no 
purpose other than showing how brilliant a group of chil- 
dren could be. It was a very practical means of demon 
strating how efficient the teaching of music might become. 
but in the meantime it was discovered that it was really 
teaching the subject, rather than the child. And so we 
were all guilty of doing something which in itself was not 
wholly beneficial to childhood. 

Today the tide is turning back, and no doubt for several 
years we shall be in a state of unrest until the actual 
practice becomes real development of music. It is true 
that technic is important in any subject. We frequently 
refer to the same element in ordinary school subjects as 
“drill,” and there are certain things even in music that 
must be mechanically drilled in order to insure any intelli- 
gent understanding of the subject by the pupils. 

The socalled song method is apt to err in the direction 
of fantastic teaching, and it is difficult to determine at just 
what point a weakness may occur which will defeat the 
very purpose of the method. However, this system is less 
harmful than the one which attempts to make the child a 
mechanical expert. 

Many of the Continental races which have developed a 
marvellous folk song literature have accomplished this 
without the aid of technic. Their idea has been that in 
order to make a race of music lovers we must first develop 
a desire on the part of these people to sing—actually to 
love the thing that they are doing. It is difficult for us 
in America to appreciate exactly how much this means. 
It has frequently been said that the only real native music 
in America, apart from a rather undeveloped and unjus- 
tified type of Indian music, is that represented by the 
Negro rspirituals, It is really folk music in so far as it 
represents an attempt on the part of an oppressed people 
to express their appeal to God for mercy ard salvation. 
It is equally true that national music has developed only in 
times of great stress. A nation must really suffer before 
it can ever develop musically. In spite of the fact that 
America is the happy hunting ground for the greatest 
music in the world, in opera, symphony and concert, we 
have been told that it is more commercial than artistic. 

Because of the above there is a singular duty imposed 
on all teachers of public school music, and that duty is 
very plain. They must develop within our children a de- 
sire, first, to love music because it is a part of their lives; 
second, to prepare the way for such an appreciation ; and 
chird, to see that something definite is really accomplished. 
We must concern ourselves not with the non-essentials, 
but only with those things that will really carry convic- 
tion, and a child has a right to know why he is being made 
to do a particular thing. 

The personal element in instruction has played too 
prominent a part. Many teachers have planned their work 
with a. view of showing just how much more one group 
of pupils could do than a group from a neighboring town. 
In applying work of this nature it is important that it be 
done only with a view to developing the child, rather than 
developing the subject. 


Artists Engaged for Lockport Festival 


Already contracts have been signed for, any 2 Dilling, 
the harpist; Alice Gentle, soprano, who has been scoring 
so heavily on the Coast of lately; Arthur Middleton, the all- 
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American baritone, and Idelle Patterson, coloratura so- 
prano, whose recifal at Carnegie Hall, New York, recently 
won for her a new triumph, to appear as feature soloists 
at the important Sixth Annual Lockport Music Festival to 
be held in Buffalo in September. From the notable array 
of talent already booked to appear at the festival, it would 
seem that the occasion should prove of unusual interest 
and musical import. 

In connection with the above it will be remembered that 
Idelle Patterson scored one of the biggest successes of the 
last Lockport Festival and was verbally engaged for the 
next festival after she had finished her first group of 
songs. 


Schola Cantorum Announces Concerts 


The Advisory Council of the Schola Cantorum announces 
a series of five lecture-musicales, similar to those which 
were so successfully inaugurated last year, with soloists, 
groups of singers, piano and organ, to be given on Decem- 
ber 16 and 28, January 27, February 17, and March 3, at 
half past four in the afternoon, at the homes of Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Charles B, Alexan- 
der, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
James. The artists and speakers whose services are en- 
listed are Nina Koshetz, Percy Grainger, Cyril Scott, 
Poldowski (Lady Aubrey Dean Paul); W. J. Henderson, 
and Edward Burlingame Hill. The members of the Ad- 
visory Council are Alice Preston, chairman; David Bisp- 
ham, Howard Brockway, F. B. Byrne, John Alden Car- 
penter, Canon Winfred Douglas, Rubin Goldmark, Wilfried 
Klamroth, Joseph L. Lilienthal, Thomas Whitney Surette 
and Herbert Witherspoon. 


2 B Club Meets 


The 2 B Club, organized by Josephine Dowler for the 
purpose. of providing opportunity for her pupils and for 
others interested in music, to meet musicians and to broaden 
their musical education and experience, is now in its third 
year. The first open meeting of the season was held on 
Wednesday evening, December 1, at 14 East 36th street. 
As usual, several artists, interested in the work the club 
is doing, combined with other members in presenting an 
exceptionally interesting program. The visiting artists 
were Henry Rowley, baritone; Burr Barnet, baritone, and 
Julian Goldman, violinist. Miss Dowler and several mem- 
a of the 2 B Club will sing at Ellis Island on Christmas 
Jay. 


Costello Now in England 


Daniel Mayer has been advised that Paul Costello, the 
American dramatic tenor, who toured Australia ‘with 
Alice Sovereign, Elias Breeskin and Arthur Loesser last 
summer, has arrived in England, making the long sea 
voyage by way of several African ports. Mr. Costello 
will concertize in England for a time but will return to 
America early in the comjng year. 


Sparkes to Sing with Cleveland Orchestra 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, when it comes East for its 
first tour in February. Miss Sparkes will appear with the 
organization in Auburn, N. Y., and other cities to be visited 
include New York, Boston, Washington, Waterbury 
(Conn.), Ithaca, N. Y,, and Aurora, N. Y. 








ASTOUNDING RESULTS 


obtained through the use of 
UNIVERSAL SONG 
as a text-book for Classes in Voice 
Culture. 


My dear Mr. Haywood: 
I want to tell you that I am very 
much delighted with your 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


I have never seen anything for class 
instruction in voice that can compare 
with your method. I have not only seen 
the astounding results which you have 
obtained in your classes at the studio, 
but I am having equally delightful 
results from their use in my own work. 

I wish you success and trust that the 
near future will see the system adopted 
by many high schools. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Water C. RoGeErs, 


Supervisor Public School 
Music, Ossining, N. Y. 











inions from vocal teachers, supervisors, Com- 
munity Service leaders, conductors, etc., will appear 
in this space regularly. If you wish to learn of a 
practicability of Voice Culture presented in 
or receive on approval the text $s write the Hay - 
wood er Sg of Universal Song, 810 Carnegie Hay: 
New York, N. Y. 
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[mm RUFFO 


VOICE 


He is a wonderfully endowed singer.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 6. 





One of the extraordinary vocal organs of the day, rich, luscious, resonant and of 
great volume and range.—Buffalo Evening News, November 26. 


phenomenal organ equals that of the famous tenor, Caruso, in volume and lus- 
cious beauty of tone.—Buffalo Courier, November 26. 
A large voice of much beauty. His voice is fresh and musical. Especially pleasing 
are his upper notes.—Buffalo Evening Times, November 26. 





It is magnificent, overwhelming.—Norfolk Ledger-Despatch, November 18. 


One of the greatest voices. 


King of Baritones.—Virginian Pilot, November 18. 

The largest, most vibrant and thrilling baritone voice known in New York—Evening Telegram, November 15. 
His booming baritone held the audience spellbound.—Detroit Times, November 10. 

A voice of tremendous power.—Detroit Journal, November 10. 

Booming voice.—Detroit Free Press, November 10. 

Thrills with magnificent voice.—Atlanta Constitution, November 5. 


Possesses a marvelous natural vocal equipment.—Allanta Georgian, November 5. 


Great voice—a singer who has a voice with such power and tone and feeling that it surprises you.—Atlanta Journal, 
November 5. 
Morning News, 


Most impressive quality of his wonderful voice is its great power and easy range.—Savannah 
November 3. 


Wonderful resonance and splendid vibrant quality—Savannah Press, November 3. 


ARTISTRY 
A great artist—Sings with the greatest ease-—Savannah Press, November 3. 
Ruffo could sing the scales and be more interesting than the usual singer.—Allanta Journal, November 5. 
No singing like it here for many a day,—Atlanta Constitution, November 5. 
One of the wonders of the musical world.—Atlanta Georgian, November 5. 
Perfect ease.—Allanta Constitution, November 5. 
And he is an artist!—Detroit Journal, November 10. 
Must be commended for art with which he sang the final phrases of the prologue.—Detroit Free Press, November 10. 


Light phrases and dramatics were tossed from his throat with the ease of one singing for his own pleasure.—New York 
Evening Telegram, November 15. 

With kingly grace he employs his artistry—Virginian Pilot, November 18. 

One of the greatest singers was using his voice. He sang a piece that required as much flexibility as a coloratura 
soprano must have. He had it.—Norfolk Ledger-Despatch, November 18. 

Many sided artistry.—Buffalo Courier, November 26. 

It is not likely that any of those present will ever hear it (the prologue) better done. 
December 6. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


PERSONALITY 


He is no less a most genial and likeable human being. His hearty, off-hand, unaffected manner has a good deal to do 
with his success.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 6. 

The great baritone appeared genial and happy.—Buffalo, Evening News, November 26. 

The distinguished Italian star was in a happy mood.—Buffalo Courier, November 26. 

Ruffo Wins Ovation. His personality is charming.—Buffalo Evening Times, November 26. 
Ruffo’s appearance may well be remembered long and affectionately—Virginian Pilot, November 18. 


“Detroit Times, November 10. 





His unconventional deportment fascinated. 
Jolly Titta Ruffo.—Detroit Journal, November 10. 

The audience went mad about him.—Atlanta Georgian, Nuvember 5. 
Pleasing Personality.—Atlanta Journal, November 5. 


Perfect ovation.—Savannah Press, November 3. 





ofe -!- New York 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


London Philharmonic’s Manuscript of Beethoven’s 


Ninth Symphony Proves to Be Only a Copy 


Cc 





Not the Original Score but Only a Duplicate, It Is Now Believed, Was Sent to the Society by the F p 
Coates’ Concerts Sell Out—Bohemians End Season—Cortot Packs Hall—Another Farewell for 
De Pachmann—Other Musical Notes 


ONDON, November 18, 1920.—London’s Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society began the eighth year of its second 
century a few days ago with a program of Rimsky- 

Korsakoff, César Franck, Roussel, Stanford, Tschaikow- 
ky, which would have dismayed the worshippers of classi- 
cal purity who used to gather together reverently at the 
Philharmonic concerts like the pilgrims who formerly 
plodded to Canterbury to the shrine of Thomas a Becket. 
I recall the graybeards and the bald heads and the lumin- 
ous spectacles bent over the full score spread out on the 
knees, following intently the harmonic mazes and contra- 
puntal complexities of a Mozart symphony and a Cheru- 
bini overture. But those visions of the nineteenth century 
are fading away. Today the Philharmonic Orchestra and 
public are younger than they have been in the memory 
of living man. The only relic of the past is the marble 
bust of Beethoven which is set up, like the golden image 
of Nebuchadnezzar, when the cornet, flute, harp,, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer and other instruments of the orchestra 
are assembled to perform all kinds of music. 

As the 150th year since Beethoven's birth is almost at 
hand I thought of having reproduced a few pages of 
Beethoven's ninth symphony which was composed at the 
request of the London Philharmonic Society. I find, how- 
ever, that the score the composer sent to England is, in 
my judgment, only a copy, in the professional handwriting 
of a copyist. And as Beethoven had the work performed 
first at Vienna and dedicated it to a German prince, and 
only honored the London Philharmonic Society by accept- 
ing the money that was promised when the symphony was 
requested, I think it behooves the society to say no more 
about its share in the glory of the ninth symphony. 

A concert like the first one of this season, with Albert 
Coates wielding the baton and Siloti at the piano in the 
I'schaikowsky B flat minor concerto, adds more glory to 
the venerable society than a dozen questionable or authen- 
tic dedications 


Coates’ CONCERTS SELL Out, 


The London Symphony Orchestra has given two concerts 
thus far this season and both of them have been sold out 
long in advance. If the disappointed throngs who tried 
in vain to enter Queen’s Hall had flocked to the plentiful 
supply of lesser concerts there would have been more joy 
in the hearts of the young artists who have chosen 1920 
for their entrance into the world of entertainment. Albert 





Coates and an orchestra, however, draw the masses in 
London at present. Other orchestras with other conductors 
are not as popular for the time being. The program at 
the last concert could hardly have attracted the enthusiastic 
crowds if Albert Coates had not conducted and Siloti had 
not played. I do not for a moment mean that several 
of London’s conductors are not of the highest class. But 
they are familiar to the public, and have been so for 
years. Coates is comparatively new, and a young man 
about whom there is still considerable curiosity. ne of 
these days the public will ask: “Who is the next?” The 
program contained “Don Juan” by Strauss, “The Planets” 
by Holst, and “Dance of Death,” revised and performed 
by Siloti. The pianist created such a sensation that the 
audience was given a second performance of the work. 
Holst is the British composer who has made the greatest 
stir here for the past two seasons. If I am not mistaken, 
Albert Coates is to conduct “The Planets” in New York 
within a month. I need only say that the composition re- 
quires about an hour to perform and consists of seven 
movements, descriptive of several of the planets, such as 
Jupiter, with humor; Saturn, the bringer of old age; 
Uranus, the magician; Mercury, the fleet footed, and so 
on, But the names are not as important as the music. 
Tue Bonemians Enp Season. 


The Bohemian String Quartet gave the last of this sea- 
son’s concerts in Wigmore Hall a few days ago. This 
organization is always welcome in London, although it is 
not superior to a few quartets which give concerts in 
London. They have characteristics of their own—these 
Bohemians, now called Czecho-Slovaks—and they make 
the old familiar classics sound like something new. Among 
other works, they played an English composition by Arm- 
strong Gibbs, which was very well received by the audi- 
ence. These players are at their best in Smetana and 
Dvorak, so far as I can judge. 

Cortot Packs THE HALL. 


Alfred Cortot’s series of recitals at Wigmore Hall began 
with Chopin. The concert room was packed as full as the 
law permitted, but there was no limitation on the ap- 
plause. Few pianists are as popular here. The crowds 
that gathered early for the recital at 5:30 made it diffi- 
cult for the audience of the 3 o’cldck concert to disperse. 
It is strange that so many concerts are given in the Aeolian, 
Wigmore, Queen's halls while the vaster parts of London 








Emilia, 


PAPALARD 


The season of 1920-21 marks the sixth year of the Papalardo 
Vocal Art Studios. 
well known both here and abroad. A list of over forty artists 
who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and 
Operatic Stage testifies to the ability of Arturo Palpalardo as a 
Master of Song and Coach. 

Maestro Papalardo has aiso conducted opera in Florence, San Remo, Reggio 


Novi Ligure, 
Paulo, Brazil; New York 


School of 
Singin 


This most successful School is already 


liari, Sassari, Italy; Odessa, Russia; Rio Janeiro, San 
ity, and twice on tour in the United States of America. 





— 


ARTURO PAPALARDO, Director 


Address: 315 West 98th Street 


New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1669 
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Twenty-Sixth Season 


incinnati Symphony Orchestra 
EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor 


“A Fine Orchestra— 
A Great Conductor’ 


A. F. THIELE, Mgr. 


No. 12 Times Star Building 
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are so poorly served. But the public will have it so, ap- 

parently. Cortot gives a Schumann recital and a Liszt 

recital here before Christmas, and it is a foregone conclu- 

sion that hundreds will be turned away from both concerts. 
A Batp Heapep Cuore. 


Berlioz’s “Faust” was excellently given by the Langham 
Choral Society last week, although this choir still lacks the 
balance I referred to in these columns last year. There 
are about 300 sopranos and altos singing against the 
deficient volume of some eighty tenors and basses. The 
resulting tone somewhat resembles the photograph of a 
bald headed man with too much top light—a scintillating 
upper part surmounting a mass of ragged shadows. Yet I 
do not like to call the work Berlioz’s “Faustina.” With 
the exception of bad balance,» however, the choir is very 
fine. The conductor, Hugh Marleyn, understands his job 
and knows how to train a choir. It might be prudent to 
drop some of the ladies if more men are not forthcoming. 
Hugh Marleyn might stir up a few hornets’ nests first be- 
fore he starts the much more dangerous sport of turning 
out 200 too numerous altos and sopranos. 

A “FareweLv” Series, 


Vladimir De Pachmann’s second farewell concert in 
Queen’s Hall was as densely crowded as the first. The 
audience was much more intent on “welcome to our city” 
than on “goodbye forever.” Some of the rash and imagin- 
ative reporters believe that other farewell concerts will 
follow. 

Forcep to Be C rassic. 

Harold Samuel, a London pianist with a well merited 
reputation which always draws a large audience, gave two 
recitals within the month and proved his right to be con- 
sidered an artist of the first rank. He is especially happy 
in the early classics and usually has to repeat his excerpts 
from Scarlatti and Mozart, though he himself appears to 
enjoy most the modern Debussy, Ravel and Albeniz. I 
recently heard him play Beethoven’s first concerto with a 
rhythmical vitality and variety of nuance which roused 
a large Queen’s Hall audience to as much enthusiasm as a 
virtuoso performer usually gets with a Liszt rhapsody. 
It is no small feat to put life into many old classics. 


KocHANSKI Plays SzyYMANOWSKI. 


Of all the newcomers among this season's violinists, 
Paul Kochanski must certainly be chosen for the laurel. 
In 1914 he played as an exceptionally brilliant youth in 
London, and if the Great War had not devastated the 
world he would now be famous. After years of horrors 
and privations in Russia he escaped from the Bolshevist 
oppressors to resume his rightful place in the world of 
art. Six years have been lost, but he is still young and 
no doubt his bitter experiences will add a quality to his 
interpretations. He is a Pole, and the only new works 
on his program were by a Polish composer, Charles 
Szymanowski, who is clearly a musician of skill and learn- 
ing to have written so very brilliantly for the violin and 
to be able to play the redoubtable piano parts with such 
ease and power. To my ear all the three “Mythes” were 
unpleasantly harsh. My tastes in music are chastely aris- 
tocratic and altogether at enmity with this harmonic com- 
munism in which all the notes of the chromatic scale are 
the common property of every chord. The very small 
audience which heard this remarkable violinist play this 
extraordinary music appeared to enjoy it immensely. Both 
composer and performer were recalled again and again, 
proving that my taste and that of the Kochanski-Szyma- 
nowski public were not in strict accord. After the concert 
I managed to say a few words to the violinist amid the 
babel of admirers’ voices all pronouncing French. 

,ELwes CoMInG To AMERICA. 


Bond Street was choked with motor cars the other even- 
ing when Gervase Elwes gave his final recital in Aeolian 
Hall before his departure for America. His voice, art and 
manner will soon be known in New York and need not now 
be described. But it may not be so well known in America 
that Gervase Elwes has a very high social standing in 
London. If, as the old English proverb says, “manners 
maketh man,” it follows that this cultured gentleman is a 
man. Some of us music critics who have traveled to and 
fro for years may recall a few musical artists who were 
not Chesterfields and Beau Brummells when off the stage. 
I hope I will not prejudice the critics against him with 
fulsome praise and exaggerated puffs when I suggest that 
it will not be necessary to count the silver spoons after 
a visit from Gervase Elwes at tea time. 

ConrtTRASTS, 


On Wednesday evening of this week I had a rare study 
in contrasts. The first part of the time was spent in Wig- 
more Hall at a recital of Bach music arranged for two 
pianos, The second part was passed in Aeolian Hall at 
the modern end of Lily Crawforth’s recital of English 
songs. For the two-piano Bach recital by Jessie Bristol 
and Isabel Gray no program was required. Bach’s style, 
once learned, is always to be recognized by any musician. 
But at the recital of English songs by the younger men 
I must confess that with program and explanatory notes 
I could hear nothing that was distinctly English and un- 
like the international communism in discord which mars 
so much good music today. It seemed to me that any 
page from any of the songs could have been exchanged 
for any other page without the public being one jot wiser 
or happier. I am speaking now of the young men who 
are so anxious to push off from the landmarks of the 
shore and sail unfettered on the ocean of sound.. Unfor- 
tunately,*all parts of the open sea look very much alike. 
Perhaps this navigating will lead somewhere at last and 
a new world will emerge from the expanse of foam. A 
glimpse of Shakespeare's “tumbling billows of the main” 
is an inspiring sight at times, but to be like Antonio’s mind, 
forever “tossing on the ocean,” is quite another matter. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 
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The first German singers to visit these shores 
since the war arrived in Boston a short time ago. 
There were some 2,000 of them—canaries from the 
Harz mountains, and finches. 

® 

The weekly paper Variety is responsible for the 
statement that the American Legion will oppose 
the production of German opera at the Manhattan 
Opera House, which Mrs. Hammerstein announces 
that she proposes to begin with “Haensel und 
Gretel” on Christmas Day. 

— 

The Detroit Orchestra, visiting New York for 
the first time last week, proved to the metropolis 
that the automobile city has an organization which 
will compare favorably with anything America has 
in orchestras and in Ossip Gabrilowitsch a con- 
ductor of most decided talent and individuality. 
The organization made a marked impression and 
its return in February will be awaited with special 
interest. 

— ‘ 

It is evident that the eyes, as well as the ears, of 
some of the veteran New York music critics have 
been thoroughly trained. James Gibbons Huneker 
went to see Morris Gest’s splendid spectacle, 
“Mecca,” at the Century Theater, and rhapsodized 
about it for nearly two columns. And now “Dean” 
Krehbiel has seen it, too, and sent Mr. Gest a letter 
that proves that thirty odd years of opera have not 
dimmed his enthusiasm for something else. 

Richard Strauss is in Buenos Ayres conducting 
his own works. It was not generally known that 
Buends Ayres had an orchestra capable of playing 
the Strauss scores, but if such is the case, the 
improvement must have come very suddenly, In 
North America such things are done—as witness 
the Cleveland, Detroit, and National Orchestras. 
South America evidently has taken a leaf out of 
our book. 

on -—-® a 

George Sullivan Sweet, whose death was briefly 
mentioned in last week’s Musica Courier, was 
a prominent figure in New York’s vocal teaching 
world for many years. Among those who studied 
with him at one time or another are many who 
have become well known in music, including the 
late Frank King Clarke, Dr. Carl Dufft, George 
Fergusson, Alice Nielsen, Katherine Bloodgood, 
Florence Mulford, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald DeKoven, 
Mabel Gilman, and many others. Mr. Sweet, who 
was sixty-six years old when he died (December 
5) began his public career when only seven years 
of , singing at the Brooklyn Academy at a 
benefit for Civil War veterans. As a youth he was 
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a well known church singer and later went abroad 
where he studied with such famous masters of those 
days as Vannucini, Varesi and Salvani. His 
operatic career included an engagement with the 
Strakosch organization and appearances in Berlin 
with Adelina Patti. With his death a picturesque 
figure is lost to the music world of New York. 
—-@-——- 

We propose the Life Saving Medal, first class, 
studded with diamonds, for Florence Easton. She 
saved two lives at the Metropolitan last week, one 
of each sex—Carmen and Oberon—singing the 
former for Miss Farrar and the latter for Miss 
Ponselle. It’s a wonder she wasn’t sent for when 
Caruso gave out in Brooklyn, Saturday night. 
Speaking of substitutions, there were no less than 
four necessary in “Oberon” Saturday afternoon and 
one in the evening “Elisir.” 

ial 

le Menestrel, Paris, claims to have discovered 
that the only reason that M. Honnorat, Minister of 
Fine Arts, forbids the state-subventioned opera 
houses of France to give Wagner at present is 
because he objects to royalties being paid to those 
German Wagners! Whereupon Le Menestrel re- 
marks that everybody knows that the Wagner 
works have been free for a number of years past 
and remarks: “Can it be that the chief administra- 
tor of Fine Arts in France is only vaguely interested 
in artistic questions?” 

Mexico City has been doing honor to the memory 
of the Master of Bonn in a series of five concerts 
given by the National Symphony Orchestra under 
the leadership of Julian Carrillo, at which all the 
symphonies, including the Ninth, were performed, 
as well as the violin concerto, Ezequier Sierra, 
soloist, and the fourth piano concerto, Manuel 
Barajas, soloist. There has also been a season of 
Italian opera, with Mexican artists, among them 
Maria Santillan, who has sung with the Chicago 
Opera Association, and Carlos Mejia, the best 
known among Mexican tenors. 

----+- @ - 

When, last summer, the Metropolitan Opera an- 
nounced that it would produce this winter a new 
ballet by an Italian-composer (as a matter of fact, 
Pick-Mangiagalli appears to be a Czech), the 
Musica Courter, knowing nothing of the merits 
or demerits of the work, remarked that, in the 
absence of any American operatic novelty, the 
management might at least have taken on an 
American ballet this season instead of going abroad 
for one. And now that the feeble, uninteresting 
piece, “I! Carillon Magico,” old-fashioned in story 
and trivial in music, has been produced, one seeks 
in vain for the reason why. Henry F. Gilbert's 
“Dance in the Place Congo,” done at the Metro- 
politan two seasons ago, and John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s “Birthday of the Infanta,” performed by the 
Chicago Opera last season, were immeasurably 
superior to this commonplace work. And why was 
“Petrushka” dropped from the Metropolitan reper- 
tory? To be sure it was not particularly well done 
there, but at that the work itself is so fine it out- 
shone “Il Carillon Magico” as an arc light a candle. 
It is the inexplicable production of such third rate 
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BERTHOVEN, 
Whose 150th birth year is now being 
célebrated in all parts of the world. (An 
old and almost unknown sketch.) 
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things as this ballet that repeatedly revives the story 
that the novelties for Metropolitan production are 
. a certain extent dictated by an Italian publishing 

rm. 

mre iisitiony 

Benjamin de Casseres is responsible for the state- 
ment that Charlie Chaplin plays the violin left- 
handed. If that is so, Charlie need never worry 
about the future. When (and may that day be far 
away!) he becomes so old he can no longer bounce 
off pavements and slither around corners with all 
his present ability and agility, his fingers should still 
be in a reasonably flexible state—twirling the classic 
cane will have seen to that—and, as the only left- 
handed fiddler in captivity, he will still be able to 
pick up enough in vaudeville (or “on the halls,” 
as he would say) to keep Lupus from the door. 


A patriotic Montrealiste writes to us that, al- 
though we stated in a letter from Montreal dated 
October 2 that Caruso had 8800 persons to listen 
to his concert in that city, we referred several weeks 
afterward to the assembly of 8,000 at Fort Worth, 
Texas, as the “largest” audience of his tour. Either 
our information is wrong or our arithmetic. We 
appealed te Manager Coppicus to settle the question, 
but he diplomatically assured us that he could not 
tell without long investigation which audience was 
actually larger; anyway, he was entirely satisfied 
with both. In the absence of successful proof to 
the contrary, the Montreal lady appears to have 
won by about 800 votes. 


poeenenl lp ree—meneee 


Even London, that dullest of all towns, where 
Blue Sunday is observed, is seeking to make its 
Sabbath somewhat more cheerful and human, by an 
extension of the Sunday concert privileges, granted 
hitherto only to the National Sunday League on very 
special occasions. Application has been made to 
the County Licensing Committee, permitting the 
National Sunday League to give concerts on Sun- 
days at the Tottenham Palace Theater. Alderman 
Col. C. Pinkham, M. P., proposed the measure, and 
Councillor G. Brown seconded. On the other hand, 
the Rev. H. Sackvill opposed. Mr. Evans said the 
time had come for the removal of the County 
Council’s embargo on the Sunday opening of places 
of entertainment. The resolution was carried by a 
large majority, but the consent of the Council must 
be obtained before it becomes effective. 

— -_—-@ —— 

Cruel, cruel Tribune! The paper which descends 
lineally from Horace Greeley carried this headline 
last Friday morning in 18 pt. black face: “Miss 
Farrar Ill, ‘Carmen’ Roéle Falls to Capable Singer.” 
Incidentally the statement which the headline makes 
is absolutely true. Florence Easton, who took Miss 
Farrar’s place, proved once more that she is not 
only a capable singer—“capable” is altogether too 
mild a word—but a thoroughly trained actress as 
well. Most astonishing of all under the circum- 
stances was the practically letter-perfect way in 
which she went through the réle. Only seven hours 
before the time for the performance to begin she 
was requested to take over Miss Farrar’s role and 
did so, notwithstanding she never had sung the part 
in French but once, some three years ago, all her 
previous appearances as Carmen having been made 
while she was singing in Germany. 

© - 


No request comes to our Information Bureau 
more frequently than that for help in the prepara- 
tion of music club programs or the writing of 
papers on music or musicians to be read before 
such clubs. We have answered and shall continue 
to answer such questions according to the special 
needs of each individual case, but often the inquirer 
could save considerable time by consulting books 
which are available either at the music dealers or 
in the libraries of practically all towns of any size. 
Take, for instance, Ditson’s Musicians’ Library, 
There are many excellent editions of the standard 
literature for voice and piano, but the edition just 
mentioned, aside from the fact that it covers the 
entire field of music in song and piano literature 
(classic, romantic and modern), presenting in its 
volumes the best works of the best composers, 
selected and edited by men of international repute, 
is equipped in every volume with an introduction 
which gives full biographical material, complete 
chronology, and an authoritative critical essay—in 
short, just the material that our inquirers need, and 
in the quantity they require. This is not written 
with any wish to avoid answering such questions 
when addressed to us. That is what our Informa- 
tion Bureau is for. But club members and program 
committees oftentimes can save themselves trouble 
and delay by doing as we suggest above. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Tribune utters a gross libel when it says, 
speaking of opera singers: ‘No class has been more 
insistent on gold or .something immediately con- 
vertible into it, than the art workers, who would 
uplift us even though they despise us.” Everyone 
knows that opera singers are altruistic and disin- 
terested and that they sing publicly only because 
they love art and wish their hearers to be instructed 
and edified. The opera singers fix a fee for their 
services merely as a matter of convenience, and 
do not care whether they are offered $300 or $400 

-less than their asking price, as long as they are 
allowed to appear and deliver their holy artistic 
message. Anyone who does not believe this, has 
only to try to engage an opera singer and offer a 
smaller fee than is demanded. 

se @ § 

My Dear Mr, Liesiinc:—I have read with interest your 
editorial in the issue of November 23, upon the Toledo 
Symphony Orchestra situation, and “take my pen in hand” 
to come to the defense of Toledo. 

I don’t believe that it will be necessary for anyone to 
come to Toledo—as you suggest—to show the business men 
their mistake. There is little likelihood of Toledo having 
a symphony orchestra for some time to come. The mis- 
take that has been made in Toledo is that of calling the 
present efforts a symphony orchestra. There is no reason 
why a city cannot have an orchestra composed of shoe- 
makers and oyster-openers—if they play well enough—and 
to give a number of concerts during the season that may 
give pleasure to a great many people. There is an abun- 
dance of good orchestral literature within the playing abil- 
ity of such a body of men. It has been from such begin- 
nings as these that the symphony orchestra has come into 
being in a great many cities. It is not so long ago that 
Detroit had such an orchestra, and the present symphony 
orchestra no doubt owes its existence to the humble but 
well meaning efforts of those who financed the first or- 
chestra. Rochester has had such an orchestra for years. 
Other cities maintaining such orchestras are too numerous 
to mention. 

Toledo is not ready for a symphony orchestra. When 
the time comes I doubt if there will be any great difficulty 
in financing an orchestra. In the meantime despite the 
misnomer in the title of the present organization, or the 
possibly misguided though well meaning efforts of the small 
group of men who have pledged themselves to furnish the 
money for these concerts, there is no harm in trying to 
induce a few oboeists and cellists to come to Toledo and 
ply their trade while devoting their spare moments to play- 
ing in the orchestra “on the side.” 

We don't want anyone to come to Toledo to try to become 
“more or less able bill-clerks, shoemakers,” etc., but possibly 
some of these artisans might be induced:to come to Toledo 
to try to become “more or less able” oboeists or cellists. 

Very truly yours, 
Braprorp MILLs. 
nRre 

When in doubt about German songs, put them 
on your program. 

nF 

An artist whose fortune is tied up in German 
money is to give a recital at Carnegie Hall this 
season. He complained to us: “Do you know what 
it will cost me for the rent of the hall, advertising, 
and all the extras? Just a quarter of a million 
marks.” 

eRe” 

From the Chicago Tribune: “Editor Liebling of 
the Musicat Courter reminds us of the Coney 
Island ad: ‘A good pianist wanted who can open 
oysters.’” The intention evidently is good, but we 
are not unreservedly enthusiastic about the way the 
paragraph reads. 

ne 

The Chicago Tribune calls attention also to a 
current ad: “Wanted, experienced pianist for moving 
pictures,” and asks, “Why not a violinist for carry- 
ing out the rugs?” 

g g a & 

H. G. Wells, in his recent London Sunday Ex- 
press article on Russian conditions and persons of 
the present time, speaks of Chaliapine, the basso, 
whom our newspapers reported starved, murdered, 
and otherwise killed by the Bolsheviki. Mr. Wells 
remarks: “Chaliapine is certainly one of the most 
wonderful things in Russia at the present time. He 
is the Artist, defiant and magnificent. He refuses 
absolutely to sing except for pay—200,000 roubles 
a performance they say, which is nearly £15—and 
when the markets get too tight he insists upon pay- 
ment in flour or eggs, or the like.” 


zeRe*e 

A writer to the Tribune suggests that the Rev. 
Harry L. Bowlby and his Lord’s Day Alliance do 
not go far enough in their proposed application of 
the sour Sunday., True, says the Tribune corre- 
spondent, the movies should be closed and news- 
papers forbidden, but also motor and street cars 
should be kept off the streets, baseball parks closed, 


likewise hotels, shops, and museums; every person 
walking abroad must carry a blue card permitting 
him to do so, and it must be proved that he is on 
his way to or from church; shaving, combing one’s 
hair, putting powder on the face, are to be banned ; 
all trains and boats must come to a stop on Satur- 
day at midnight. Staying away from church should 
subject the offender to fifteen years in the peni- 
tentiary. Sunday kissing should be punishable by 
death. If all those things came to pass, adds the T. 
correspondent, how pleased God would be. 
zRrmre”, 

The Morning Telegraph suggests that in order 
to enforce the fearful and frightful observance of 
the Sabbath, the following methods be adopted by 
the reformers: 

1. Put anthrax germs in all shaving brushes to be used 
in barber shops open on Sunday. } ‘ 

2. Fill Sunday moving picture theaters with poison gas. 

3. Scatter the virus of bubonic plague through baseball 
parks every Saturday night in anticipation of the next day’s 
game. 

4. Place bombs lovingly along the railroad tracks for 
those who plan to desecrate the Sabbath by travel. 

5. Anoint all automobile roads with tacks and cut glass 
and dig pitfalls into which the erring autoist may plunge 
to his deserved death on the first day of the week. : 

6. Mine the golf links, plant poison ivy on the fairways 
and fill the bunkers with quicksand. 

7. Fence in Sunday concerts with poisoned barb wire 


entanglements. 
eRe 


While on the question of morals, Sundays’ or 
week days’, one is amused to hear that when a 
learned Chicago judge was told that Baklanoff is 
not moral and should not be allowed to sing pub- 
licly, he replied that barnyard roosters are not moral 
yet are allowed to crow. 





From the London Daily Mail, November 20, 1920 


Teacher: “Here, whoa! Whoa! Didn’t you hear me say 
‘ritard’?” 

Pupil: “Oh! I thought you said ‘’it 'ard’!” 

Meanwhile a report of the Baklanoff reappear- 
ance in Chicago has it: ; 

At the performance in which Mr. Baklanoff took the 
part of Scarpia, the audience applauded him for minutes 
at his first entrance, presumably in answer to certain med- 
dling ministers who had protested against his appearance 
because of a recent scandal in his private life. It may 
have been unedifying, but it has nothing to do with his 
deserts in the theater and properly the sustaining public 
of the Chicago Opera so regarded it. Imagine applying 
such tests by and large! 

nRme 

Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” first produced in Paris in 
1867—we looked this up in an encyclopedia of 
musi¢t—is to be revived very shortly at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Report has it that the work 
was received coolly at its premiere and thereafter 
never occasioned any furor anywhere. American 
hearings of the opera have been very rare. Of 
its music, only the contralto aria, “O Don fatale,” 
is known to the public. If we were Gatti-Casazza 
we should make certain of the success of the revival 
by transposing the “O Don” for tenor and letting 
Caruso sing it. 

eeRme*e 

Trenton, N. J. papers tell that the city was 
visited recently by the Puccini Opera Company, 
which gave a repertoire consisting of “Rigoletto,” 
“Traviata,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” 
What had Puccini to do with the case? 

eRe 

Congratulations to Beethoven, who is celebrating 
his 150th birthday today. We observed it by 
wondering why pianists never played his “Eroica” 
variations, based on a theme from that symphony? 


‘ The variations are lovely and wind up with that 


rarest of all things, a fugue that is full of melody. 
eRe” 

Really, it is difficult sometimes to get musical in- 

formation that should be obvious. We were not 
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present at Arrigo Serato’s appearance the other 
day with the Philharmonic, when he played the 
Beethoven violin concerto. 

Desirous of finding out about him, we picked up 
the American and perused Brer Smith’s review: 

Signor Serato is not a virtuoso in the usual sense of 
the word, but like Kreisler, a musician whose technical 
prowess is subordinate to loftier aims. 

What Serato accomplished yesterday was to com- 
municate Beethoven’s message to those capable of under- 
standing it. His first thought, even in the difficult Joachim 
cadenzas—the first somewhat amplified—was to give elo- 
quent expression to the musical idea by dint of melodic 
phrasing and nuance, rhythmical accent, dynamic modula- 
tion, 

_ A superb interpretation was his from first to last, sweep- 
ing in its plastic proportions, nobly expressive in its detail, 
unmarred by a single flaw of musicianship. 

Then we turned to Fra Krehbiel’s comment in 
the Tribune and got this: 

Mr. Serato’s contribution to the anniversary program 
was of a far lower order of merit, His tone was small 
and penetrating, sometimes not greater than a pin point, 
and his bowing rigid. While he was ready with his trills 
and had his moments of brittle brilliancy, he seldom 
achieved mellowness and never depth. The violinist ap- 
peared too absorbed in the technical difficulties of the con- 
certo to give the music eloquence. It may be said that he 
gave an industrious performance. 

zee” 

Really, gentlemen— 

nere,e 

A December 9, cable from Geneva to the New 
York Times reports (somewhat sarcastically, we 
fear) the following: 

Geneva, Dec. 9.—Hospitality, if in moderation; is a 
proper and useful accompaniment of international confer 
ences, but I feel bound to ask Ignace Paderewski and the 
Polish delegation who entertained some twenty guests at 
the smartest hotel in the city last night whether the ex- 
penditure upon such a banquet of £1,000 more or less is a 
proper sequel to the appeal to the world for funds to com- 
bat the typhus epidemic in Poland. 


RnRe 

Lou Croesus Hirsch denies amiably that he 
borrowed his fabulously successful “The Love 
Nest,” from Delibes and Oskar Strauss, but admits 
coyly that he captured the chief strains of his “Gaby 
Glide” (out of which Hirsch made his first million 
dollars some ten years ago) from a Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff composition. After the publication of that 
piece, our hero decided that he ought to go deeper 
into the study of harmony and counterpoint. He 
went to Professor X and played the “Gaby Glide” 
for him in order to exemplify his style of work. 
The Professor listened quietly until the third 
measure of the chorus which contains a sudden 
and totally unexpected sequence of the seventh, a 
characteristic bit that had much to do with the 
appeal of the melody to the public ear. “You can't 
do that,” cried the learned harmonist excitedly ; 
“it is impossible to use that sequence of the seventh 
before you have modulated into G major. You 
must change that.” “Alas,” replied Hirsch, “I 
can’t change it, because the piece is published.” 
“That is terrible,” wailed Professor X, “if a real 
musician ever sees it, you will be ruined.” 

ere 


Financial rival to Hirsch is Anselm Goetzl, whose 
“Alexandria” (heard in “Aphrodite” at the Century 
Theater) and the score of “The Royal Vagabond” 
have put him in the class of excess profit taxpayer®. 
He has just put out a new musical comedy “The 
Rose Girl” and reports “from the road” indicate 
that in the work New York soon will make the 
acquaintance of a charming and stimulative score. 
We have had some of its numbers under our fingers 
and enjoyed especially “If You Keep Them Won- 
dering,” “Magnetism,” “When That Somebody 
Comes,” “I Love the Love That’s New,” and “May 
and September,” our favorite. It is deliciously 
Schubertian (not in the managerial sense) and has 
an inescapable Landler refrain. 

2 Re 

Huneker moves that Parsifal is a capon part and 
that it should be played by a woman. Motion 
seconded. 

eRe, 

Henry T. Finck tells this, in his Evening Post 
column: “Pierre Wolff, the five-year-old son of 
the Metropolitan’s French conductor, was playing 
under the piano the other day. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed : ‘Manma! How foolish to have three pedals ! 
Nobody has three feet!’ ” 


| an nA 
Who called critics “Cauterizers ?” 
neme 


The ancients used to spell it “musick?” In view 
of certain modern tonal tendencies, shall one write 
it now “muse sick”? 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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BEETHOVEN—THE HUMAN SIDE 


Beethoven has become such a household name, a 
name so universally admired and loved, that we 
are prone to forget that the owner of that name 
was once a living, breathing man with the virtues 
and faults, the joys and many sorrows, the trials 
and sufferings that are the lot of all mortality. We 
forget that he had to get up every morning like the 
rest of us, even on the coldest of mornings (and 
Vienna winter mornings are often cold), that he 
had to quarrel with his landlady and his cook, that 
he was often short of mioney, that he had family 
worries, misunderstandings with his friends, and 
all of the bothers and annoyances that a sensitive, 
high spirited, quick tempered and impulsive man 
(for he was all of that) could load upon himself. 
We are likely to forget, too, that his composition 
was by no means a matter of mere inspiration, or a 
mere matter of inspiration, and that he must have 
gone through those miserable, dull, despairing hours 
which clash into the lives of all genius, when no 
ideas will come. We find it hard to realize that his 
works were often found too “modern” in his days, 
and that he was considered in some ways a revolu- 
tionary. And it is almost impossible to believe that 
a man who seems to us so transcendentally great 
and one of the natural kings of creation, should have 
had to dicker with publishers as to prices, to contest 
every performance and public appearance with man- 
agers, and to seek out and endeavor to satisfy his 
public to an even greater extent than the supreme 
artists of our own day, who are the pets of an ap- 
preciative and intelligent public as Beethoven never 
was. 

It has become almost customary to paint Bee- 
thoven as a lonely, deaf old man, taking his solitary 
walks in the country, improvising at the piano, 
dreaming his dreams and leading a life of tranquil, 
undisturbed, unbroken industry. The unbroken in- 
dustry is undoubted; but it was the result of a 
giant will, an unflagging determination, and in 
spite of almost all of the annoyances that life and 
the devil and the wickedness of man could put upon 
him for the shriving of his soul. 

The immensity of Beethoven's will first comes 
home to us from a study of his sketch books and 
of his counterpoint exercises. With the latter he 
never seemed satisfied, and all his life he studied 
and studied again and even, in spite of his splendid 
technical facility, complained of his insufficiem 
schooling. His sketch books also show, however 
contradictory it may appear, that he was scarcely 
inspired atvall. The germ of an idea, which after- 
wards developed into some of his most beautiful 
melodies, is often found in his sketchbooks to be 
so trivial that, but for the handwriting, we could 
hardly believe it could be from Beethoven at all. 
A lesser man would have discarded such .ideas as 
worthless, but it is evident that Beethoven consid- 
ered them in the light of their possible develop- 
ment, and his determination and patience forced 
them into the ideal and lasting shape that we know. 

It would be interesting to know what his audience 
was and to what extent the masses, the people of 
the middle class, could be drawn upon either as 
purchasers of his published works or as patrons 
of concerts where they were played. Testimony 
as to that age is always contradictory. One writer, 
speaking of the people, means only the court and 
wealthy classes; another will speak of vast audi- 
ences; a third, of the public as if there were a pub- 
lic in our sense of the word. Grove, for instance, 
speaks of the nobility as “the only unprofessional 
musical society of Vienna,” but writes on a later 
page regarding a concert given for Beethoven’s 
benefit November 29, 1814—when he was forty- 
four years of age: “The two halls of the Redouten- 
Saal were placed at his disposal for two evenings 
by the Government, and he himself sent personal 
invitations in his own name to the various sover- 
eigns and other notabilities collected in Vienna. 
The room was crowded with an audience of 6,000 
persons——-.” It is hardly likely that an audience 
of 6,000 could be made up of “sovereigns and other 
notabilities,” and it is presumable that the general 
public was admitted on the payment of a fee. Thus, 
the two statements seem contradictory. 

As to business, Beethoven was no idealist, al- 
though a poor business man. On June 29, 1801, 
when he was thirty-one years old, he writes: “My 
compositions bring me in a great deal, and I can 
say that I have more orders than I can execute. I 
have six or seven publishers for each one of my 
works and could have more if I chose. No more 
bargaining ; I name my terms and they pay.” How- 
ever, in 1804 he offers Thompson, a music publisher 


of Edinburgh, six sonatas for £150. Thompson’s 
answer was an offer of half the sum, which would 
have made the sonata at about $60. Imagine buy- 
ing a Beethoven sonata for $60! He later (1807) 
arranged with Clementi of London to furnish three 
sonatas for £60 ($300), which would be $100 per 
sonata, an arrangement which was not carried out. 
And it is interesting to note, in comparison with our 
present days, that in 1810, as a result of the Napo- 
leonic Wars, and the excessive production of paper 
money, the value of the paper florin was only one- 
tenth of its normal value. In 1814 Beethoven was 
greatly in want of funds and Maelzel advanced 
him £25. That was the same year in which the 
concerts above mentioned were given for his benefit. 
In 1811, and again in 1814, he got into law suits, 
the first regarding a pension and the latter with his 
brother’s widow, whom he greatly disliked and 
called “Queen of Night.” On these and other oc- 
casions when he became active in the material and 
sordid things of life, he is said to have presented 
a “painful and undignified” figure. And he seems, 
indeed, to have been utterly incapable, throughout 
his entire life, of taking a dispassionate view of 
things, or of treating either his friends or his enemies 
with anything like uniform, dignified courtesy. 

It appears that all of the self-suppression of his 
whole life was expended on his music. The con- 
tradiction between his impetuosity in mundane af- 
fairs and his slow, plodding methods of composi- 
tion is amazing. So far as the conduct of his own 
life was concerned, he remained, to the very end, a 
child—often a petulant, bad-tempered child at that. 
He was extremely fond of making jokes at the ex- 
pense of his friends, many of them coarse and in 
bad taste, but he was, like any other boy, quite un- 
able to see a joke on himself. Even when one of 
his own jokes was turned back on him he sometimes 
became so peeved that the incident led to broken 
relationship even with the most intimate of his 
friends. Schindler tells the story of Beethoven’s 
treatment of himself, which was far from being a 
joke. There was some controversy regarding a 
concert given in 1824 without financial profit. As 
a result of it he invited Schindler, Schuppanzigh 
and Umlauf to dinner, and then “accused them of 
having combined to cheat him over the whole trans- 
action!” “This broke up the party; the three faith- 
ful friends went off elsewhere, and Beethoven was 
left to devour the dinner with his nephew.” Would 
any but a man who lived in the skies or in dreams 
invite his friends to dinner in order to insult them? 

But, like a child, he was also gay. He had nick- 
names for everybody with whom he came in con- 
tact, and he wrote musical jokes upon many of 
their names and personal characteristics, some of 
them bald enough to have caused pain to the sensi- 
tive. His simplicity is also often called attention 
to, as, for instance, his habit of standing at his open 
window in his nightshirt and wondering “what those 
d—d boys were hooting at.” 

He was forever changing his lodgings, especially 
during the first year of his stay in Vienna, and 
generally as a result of a quarrel of some sort with 
his landlord. Much light is thrown on these mat- 
ters by his published letters, and an interesting ac- 
count is given by Grove: “Besides the difficulties 
of the apartments there were those with servants. 
A man whose principles were so severe as to make 
him say of a servant who had told a falsehood that 
she was not pure at heart, and therefore could not 
make good soup; who punished his cook for the 
staleness of the eggs by throwing the whole batch 
at her one by one, and who distrusted the expendi- 
ture of every halfpenny—must have had much to 
contend with in his kitchen.” 

But enough of this; we only pause to wonder 
which one of his pieces was inspired by the picture 
of himself throwing bad eggs at the cook? 


--—-@ 
HE DOES NOT LIKE IT 


Mr. Daubresse remarks in the “Guide du Concert” 
(Paris) that the works of Wagner are beginning 
to reappear in the Sunday orchestral concerts, and 
asks if they are to continue to be given under the 
same absurd conditions as before.the war. “Wagner 
never said, wrote, advised, tolerated or suggested 
that any unfortunate singer should be condemned 
to ‘howl’ unintelligible words in front of an un- 
masked orchestra. 
speak only of feminine roles, enough deaths of 
Isolda, or of Brunhilda, in such a‘storm of sound 
that the human voice was drowned without mercy? 
Since they persist in it the conductors should turn 


Have we not already heard, to ° 
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to the audience at the moment of these sensational 
deaths and say: ‘Ladies and gentlemen: We are 
now about to perform before you a page of Wagner 
in a manner contrary to common sense, contrary 
to musical sense, contrary to the intentions of 
Wagner.’” 

RAO a a 


A QUESTION OF NATIONALITY 


When Victor Benham played in Germany, not long 
ago, the correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph said that the “English” pianist was very 
cordially received by the Berlin public. Since when 
has Benham been an Englishman? If living in 
London for,a few years has made him English, 
how comes it that Handel, who lived the greater 
part of his life in England, and who became 
naturalized, is always called a German composer ? 

Is Lully, likewise, an Italian in spite of his 
acquired French citizenship and the alteration of 
his name from Lulli to Lully? César Franck be- 


came a Frenchman by naturalization and spent all 
Yet he is always called the great 


his life in Paris, 
Belgian composer. 

Beethoven passed his entire life as a composer in 
Vienna, but is invariably called a German, never 
an Austrian. And why should Chopin be con- 
sidered Polish when his father was a Frenchman 
and he himself wrote all of his works and died in 
France? 

John Field, of early nocturne fame, is called an 
Irish composer, because he was born in the polit- 
ically agitated isle of Erin, and not because he lived 
and composed and taught and died in Moscow. 
Balfe, too, like the later Villiers Stanford, was an 
Irishman who spent all his life out of Ireland. 
Eugen D’Albert, who has a varied assortment of 
naturalization papers, is far more often called Ger- 
man than Scotch. It is true that D’Albert had a 
German mother, and Chopin a Polish mother. In 
ancient times, when the matriarchate prevailed, the 
son inherited from the mother and not from the 
father. But today this gynecocratic view is not 
acceptable as a reason for calling D’Albert a German 
and Chopin a Pole. 

According to this system, Marconi is as Irish as 
his mother was, and Coleridge-Taylor was a fair 
complexioned Englishman. 

This question of nationality is as troublesome 
among musicians as among the unmusical. We 
once saw an Irishman and a Bostonian come to 
blows over the nationality of Paul Jones, who was 
born in Scotland, became commander of a fight- 
ing squadron of sailing ships during the American 
Revolution, subsequently commander of the Russian 
navy of Katherine II, and then offered his services 
to France, in which country he died. As a rival to 
D’Albert he has a brilliant record, quite apart from 
his ability as a sea warrior. Some fifteen years 
ago or so we knew a lady who spoke Italian with 
a German accent because her mother was a German 
soprano, and who spoke German with an Italian 
accent because her father was an Italian tenor, and 
who made her living in London as a violinist, 
although she spoke English with an American accent 
because she was born and brought up in New York, 
but who became a French woman by marrying a 
French painter, although she could not speak a word 
of the French language. In the words of Shake- 
speare, we may well ask: “Who is Sylvia? What 
is she? 

In the United States the painter, Whistler, is 
called an American. In the National Gallery in 
London his pictures are labelled “English School.” 
So far as we are concerned, however, we are satis- 
fied that a whistler is not a high class musician. 
And what about Sargent? He is called American 
in the United States, and his pictures are classified 
as “English” in the galleries of England. He was 
born in Italy, educated in France, and he lives in 
London. And if Alexander Graham Bell is an 
American because he became naturalized, although 
born in Scotland, how comes it that Handel, who 
became naturalized in England, remains a German? 
The reply must be the famous woman’s answer: 
“Because.” 

Adam in his Garden of Eden in Mesopotamia 
could surely not have been the father of the 
Hebrews, could he? But perhaps we are getting 
into deep water when we go back before the flood. 

Still, if the plain English sailor, Henry Hudson, 
became the renowned Mynheer Hendrick Hudson 
of the Dutch historians, why should not the un- 
assuming and democratic American pianist, Victor 
Benham, blossom into the aristocratically British 
Sir Victor de Benham, Bart.? 

Perhaps he will if we do not show up the 
nefarious practices of these international newspaper 
correspondents. 
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FRANCE AGAIN 





An editorial entitled “Present Musical Conditions 
in France” which appeared in the November 25 
issue of the Musicat Courter has caused unfavor- 
able comment on the part of certain readers. It 
would be useless, however, to print additional edi- 
torial matter in defense of what was there said 
without submitting facts from other sources, includ- 
ing French sources. 

It appears that the one phrase which was found 
most objectionable was as follows: “France has 
never been rich musically, either in composers or 
virtuosi.” 

Is that true or not? Here are the facts: “Famous 
Violinists,” by Lahee, lists about 400 names of 
which thirty-one are French. The French violinists 
are as follows, and readers may judge for them- 
selves how many of the names are familiar and 
how they compare with such men as Paganini, Sara- 
sate, Joachim, Ole Bull, etcetera: 


FRENCH VIOLINISTS. 


Senaillé Fauvel Blanchard 
Leclair Kreutzer (born in Lafont 
Francoer France of Ger- Fontaine 
Guillemain man parents) Butta 

d’ Auvergne Valmalete Sainton 
Pagin Grasset Deldevez 
Lahoussaye Boucher Leonard 
Haranc Girault Dancla 
Paisible Baillot Loeffler 
Leduc Labarre Alard 
Berthaume Vacher Sauret 


Lahee, in his “Famous Pianists,” lists about 375 
names of which eighteen are French, as follows: 
FRENCH PIANISTS. 


Louis Adain Saint-Saéns Kleeberg 


Farrenc Brassin Chopin (born in 
Pleyel Kowalski Poland of a 
Rosellen Duvernoy French father 
Alkan Diemer and Polish 
Marmontel Ritter mother). 

Ravina Chaminade 

Goria Falcke 


(This list does not go back to Rameau and Couperin, nor 
do either of these lists include artists recently become 
famous. ) 

“Modern Musicians,” by J. Cuthbert Hadden 
(1913), contains the following “List of Chapters”: 
Composers—Strauss, Debussy, Saint-Saens, Elgar, 
Bantock; Some Modern Continentalists (which 
mentions only d’Indy and Ravel but says: “It is 
curious that the modern advance in music seems to 
concentrate itself largely in France’). Pianists— 
Paderewski, de Pachmann, Sauer, Rosenthal, Ham- 
bourg, Siloti, d’Albert, Carrefio, Busoni, Back- 
haus; singers—Melba, Tetrazzini, Caruso, Butt, 
Calve, Kirkby-Lunn, Plunkett Green; violinists 
and cellists—Ysaye, Kubelik, Vecsey, Marie Hall, 
Elman, Thibaud, Kreisler, Burmeister, Thomson, 
Gerardy, Casals, Becker; conductors — Nikisch, 
Weingartner, Wood, Ronald, Safonoff, Balling, 
Mengelberg, Mlynarski. 

The only French names on this list are Saint- 
Saéns, Debussy, d’Indy, Ravel, and Thibaud. 

Vincent d’Indy, in an article printed in the 
MusicaL Courter in its issue of August 5, 1920, 
complains bitterly of the foreign invasion, both of 
compositions and interpreters. The article is  il- 
luminating and well worth rereading. 

Finally, Julien Tiersot, in “Un demi-siecle de 
Musique Francaise” (A half-century of French 
music, 1870-1917), gives a vivid picture of musical 
conditions in France just before the war of 1870 
—and it must not be forgotten that this was one 
of the most brilliant epochs in French history: 


When the war broke out in 1870 no music was known 
in France but that which was given at the two imperial 
theaters, the Opera and the Opera-Comique. This music L*- 
longed almost exclusively to the past, works of 1830 and 
their imitations. “William Tell,” the four operas of Meyer- 
beer, “Favorita,” “Lucia,” “La Muette,” “La Juive,” consti- 
tuted the essential base of the repertory of the Opera, while 
the works of Auber, Adolphe Adam and Boieldieu were 
those chiefly given at the other house. (Page 5.) 

Italian music was supreme. “Herculanum” and “Ham- 
let” are the only works by French composers represcated at 
the Opera between 1852 and 1870 of which the nates de- 
serve to be remembered. (Page 6.) 


In 1860 the Pasdeloup concerts were organized 
so that the public “might be initiated into the sublime 
beauties of Beethoven and of other symphonic 
masters of whom they hardly even knew the names.” 
(Page 8.) Only the works of German masters 
were at first heard at these concerts; “however, 
once or twice in ten years new names managed to 
get an appearance on the programs: Bizet, Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet.” (Page 8.) 

“The Opera declared with pride that it was not a theater 


for experiments but a Museum of Music! A fine museum 
whose greatest treasures were ‘La Favorita, La Juive’ and 
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‘Robert le Diable,’ interpreted by worn out singers amid 
scenery still more shabby.” (Page 18.) 

Have things changed so much in that regard 
today? 

On pages 184 and 185 of the same work, the 
author calls attention, in a passage too long to quote, 
to the failure of certain composers because they 
were unwilling to continue in the light style of the 
opera comique, and tried vainly to raise themselves 
above it. He remarks that this is a grave question 
and one of general importance which applies to the 
whole evolution of French music during the last 
part of the nineteenth century. He denies that this 
was due to the influence of Wagner, but attributes 
it to that of Berlioz and César Franck (who was 
born in Belgium), and says that, thus, French 
music has, for a quarter of a century, followed a 
direction which is not its natural tendency (page 
186). 

To close, a list is here appended of most of the 
familiar names in French composition, except those 
recently become famous, and it is left to the reader 
to judge for himself what standing they have in 
the world of music outside of the limited field of 
opera and opera comique (Tiersot does not list 
Chopin among French composers) : 


FRENCH COMPOSERS. 


Adam Gounod Planquette 
Auber Grety Reyer 
Boieldieu Godard Saint-Saéns 
Bizet Guilmant Sauret 
Berlioz Herold Thome 
Chaminade Halevy Thomas 
Charpentier Lalo David 
Chausson Lecocq Masse 
Dukas Massenet Dubois 
Debussy Mehul Schmitt 
d'Indy Messager Aubert 
Delibes Magnard Ravel 
Fauré Paladilhe Chabrier 
Gillet Pierné Koechlin 


Where would our symphony and chamber music 
concerts and the concerts of our solo pianists and 
violinists be, were they dependent solely upon the 
works of these composers? Even France could not 
give its long and interesting seasons of orchestral, 
solo and chamber music concerts with these works 
only. France is as dependent in this regard as the 


rest of the world is dependent upon French opera. 


* * * 


These are facts. But facts are misleading. 
When it was stated that France was not rich in 
composers or virtuosos it was intended to state a 
self-evident fact. However, that statement appears 
to have been misleading. It never occurred to the 
writer that that statement could be felt to be 
derogatory to French art or French thought. All 
the world knows that Paris has been the center of 
the world of art for more than a century and a 
half. Everything musical gravitated toward Paris 
or Versailles. France opened wide its doors and 
offered a hospitable hand to all that was good in 
music—composers and virtuosi alike. 

That was the state of things in the great old days, 
and it lasted in full force until the middle of the 
last century. A decline then gradually began. (It 
is true that there was opposition to the Italian Opera 
Bouffe, but that was temporary and _ ineffective, 
owing to the good sense of the majority.) 

Somewhere about the middle of the last century 
a certain small minority began to make an effort 
to close France’s hospitable door. An effort was 
made to create a demand for French works and 
French artists to the exclusion of those from abroad. 
This movement gained impetus after the war of 
1870. (In 1871 the Societé Nationale was founded.) 
It has gained new impetus after the late war 
culminating in a demand of the strikers at the Opera 
to limit to a certain small percentage the number of 
foreign artists appearing there. 

Let it be repeated again that this “closed door” 
movement owes its existence to a small minority. 
Neither the Societé Nationale nor the Societé 
Independante have ever given it their support. Nor 
has the French nation at large—it would not be the 
great nation it is if it had. 
~ The people in general patronize everything musical 
that is good, irrespective of nationality (it is that 
of which d’Indy seems to complain). They go 
to the Russian Ballet, they go to the Puccini operas, 
they go to the Wagner programs of the. symphony 
orchestras. 

Nor will they patronize or applaud what is not 
good simply because it is French. They do not 
hesitate to hiss such works as the symphonic suite 
of Darius Milhaud, recently given amid a storm of 
protest by the Colonne Orchestra. And Henri 
Collet, one of the bést of the younger school of 
critics, has stated plainly enough that what the 
French composer of the day needs is an audience— 
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for the general public shows exceedingly little in- 
terest in the growth of the new school. 

At the same time another growth was taking 
place in France which was and is of much greater 
importance, and to which is owing the fact that 
France is today, as it has been for the past hundred 
and fifty years (in spite of the strikers and in 
spite of the exclusionists), the center of the world’s 
thought in art, music, and poetry. 

Musically, as has been shown, France was, for 
a long time, rather an interpreter than a producer. 
But at the same time there was growing up in 
France that which may be called the spirit of 
mysticism, partly sensuous, partly religious, partly 
political. It had its beginning with the work of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and Renan. In literature, 
it passed through Gauthier, de Musset, Baudelaire, 
and others, and culminated in Mallarmé and Ver- 
laine. In art it made itself felt in the work of 
the impressionists. And in music it led through 
Fauré to Debussy, by far the most interesting 
musical figure since Wagner. And so the world 
remains Gallocentric. The mode and method has 
changed, indeed. Paris is no longer the center of 
interpretative art. The aim and ambition of the 
world’s greatest artists is now to get, not to Paris, 
but to New York. 

But that mysticism which is guiding the world 
today in poetry, art, and music, comes from France 
and assures to Paris her ancient glory as mistress 
of the world. 

aw os 
ART AND INDECENCY 


The New York Evening World says: “Do not 
confuse Art with Indecency.” It is a timely warn- 
ing to which one might well add: “Do not confuse 
art with a whole lot of turgid and ticklish things 
that have nothing whatever to do with it.” 

There is a class—large and numerous—which 
holds all sorts of wild and weird ideas regarding 
this simplest of subjects. The inmates of this class 
are not only in New York or Boston or the Latin 
Quarter or Greenwich Village. They seem to be 
nearly everywhere. Only these people do not con- 
sider themselves cranks, nor are they generally so 
considered, And they make so much noise and 
keep themselves so constantly in evidence that if 
one is artistic one is liable to become sonfused with 
them, to drift into their set, or (horror of horrors!) 
to be invited to one of their teas. 

They are either an atavistic sport (scientific term 

see Webster) casting back to the time of Oscar 
Wilde and the aesthetes, or they are just plain 
sports, the non-muscular kind, who have not the 
courage to be real wicked, but who like to hang 
around the edges and imagine how wicked they 
might be if—but—only- Their chief danger 
is not to themselves nor to society, but to serious 
art and serious artists. We heard one of these 
flowing robed orchidists remark the other day that 


Rachmaninoff was “just too sweet.” Probably 
Parsifal is “just too cute.” 
—— © --- 
GOING UP! 


Musicians will be interested in the proposals made 
recently to Congress by Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston to revise our tax laws in such a way that 
a burden of something like a hundred million dollars 
would be added to the already heavy load that has 
been piled upon those who deal in aesthetic pleasures 
—theatrical, musical, and otherwise. Proposed is 
a ten per cent. additional tax on theatrical admis- 
sions and a five per cent. additional tax on musical 
instruments. This will just double each of these 
taxes, making the theater (and concert) admission 
tax twenty per cent., and the tax on musical instru- 
ments ten per cent. This instrument tax is on the 
wholesale price, and includes music rolls, records, 
etc. And the ticket tax has to be paid whether 
the tickets are given away or not, which means that 
if the house of a “débutante” is ‘“‘papered” the “deb” 
will pay forty cents on every $2.00 seat and twenty 
cents on every $1.00 seat, which would mount up 
to a large additional rental in any average concert 
hall if it were well filled. However, this tax bill 
has yet to be passed, and may never be, for the 
theatrical magnates and instrument manufacturers 
will put up a bitter fight against it. 


Pe. i 
J. Sutcliffe Smith contributed this to London 
Musical News: 
My cousin Poll at one time did wear 
The skirts then known as hobble; 
And she often sang with an elegant air, 
Sut her voice had an awful wobble. 
Some of Poll’s sistérs, cousins and aunts have 
been visiting these shores recently. 
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Poland, Little Heard From in Late Years, 
Now Attracting Serious Attention 


Produced and the Many Advantages Offered—Real Polish 





Warsaw Leads the Country's Cities in the Great M 


Opera—Orchestral Music—The Summer Ballet 


Warsaw, Poland, November 1, 1920—Polish art, and 
especially music, has for generations been under a cloud. 
How could it be otherwise when, in Warsaw itself, the 
intellectual center of the Polish race, boasting of a splen- 
did Opera and a fine symphony orchestra, all works of 
distinctly national import were forbidden by the ruling 
authorities? The Warsaw Opera, all through the years 
of Poland’s dependence, was virtually Italian. The lan- 
guage of the soloists was mostly Italian, that of the chorus 
Polish, the repertory Italian, German and French, The 
beautiful building with its gorgeous interior and its easily 
enthused public was a favorite stopping place of interna- 
tional stars. The greatest of these stars were engaged 
as gueste and lighted the public with a wholly exotic art. 

Conditions in the Philharmonic Society were similar. 
Its glittering concert hall, the gift of Polish Maecenases, 
built in 1900, served as the playground of international 
virtuosos and conductors. All of Europe’s vocal and in- 
strumental stars celebrated their triumphs here. Richard 
Strauss came from Germany to conduct his own works; 
Edvard Grieg, at the age of sixty, made his debut as con- 
ductor here. Not one of all these foreign artists ever took 
the trouble to produce a Polish work, and the flood of 
foreign novelties submerged the newly-rising stream of 
home-production completely. 

Hard, indeed, was the struggle of these young com- 
posers, lacking ail support against the conscious propa- 
ganda for the music of other lands. Nevertheless, new 
creative talents continued to emerge from the Warsaw 
Conservatory, which became the center for nationalistic 
musical endeavor. The best professors here were Poles, 
who resisted the enemy attack with great stubbornness, 
and raised goodly number of able young musicians in all 
branches to take up the fight. They produced, moreover, 
a series of sterling educational works for the furtherance 
of the art. 

This new structure has not, of course, been raised upon 
air. A whole generation of musicians stand between the 
young school and the Polish classics. The names of 
Paderewski, Stojowski, Statkowski, Brzezinski, Melzer, 
Noskowski, Opienski, Zelenski (composer of operas, in- 
cluding “Goplana,” etc.) and others play an important 
role in keeping the tradition alive. Among their succes- 
sors three stand foremost today; namely, Karlowicz, 
Szymaniowski and Rozycki. Karlowicz, taken off by an 
untimely death, has captured, as symphonist, a place of 
honor in the history of Polish art. His works—the 
“Lithuanian Symphony,” the “Returning Waves,” the 
“Age-old Songs,” and above all his volin concerto should 
be known far beyond the limits of his fatherland. The 
other three leaders of the present generation—Szymanow- 
ski, Rozycki and Fitelberg—are already so known, the first 
especially as lyricist and a master of modern piano composi- 
tion, and the second both as a writer of orchestral works 
and operas. His symphonic poems, chamber music and 
xiano pieces, and most recently his opera, “Eros. and 
Psyche,” have met with widespread success. 

Reat Pourtsn Opera. 

Under the leadership of these men, and others about to 
be named, Polish music life is entering a new phase. The 
first step toward the “repatriation” of Polish music, has 
been taken by the directorate of the Warsaw Opera, The 
Italian star system has been definitely abolished. Gradu- 
ally the repertory is being enriched by the addition of 
native works. The Opera is now to be subventioned by 
the city (with funds derived from a tax on moving picture 
theaters), and the extensive means at its disposal are to 
be used primarily for the production of Polish works. 

The important post of opera director has been given to 
the well known conductor, Emile Mlynarski, who has the 
great task of laying the corner-stone of Polish opera. His 
institution, known as the Grand Opera, has an orchestra 
of ninety, an ensemble of excellent singers (especially 
tenors), chorus and a world-famed ballet comprising two 
hundred members. The stage management for the en- 
suing season has been placed in the hands of Richard 
Ordynski, recently returned from New York, and for the 
designing of ‘the decorations one of Poland's leading ar- 
tists, Vincenty Drabik, has been secured. As conductors, 
besides Mlynarski, there is Rudzienski and as guest, Roz- 
ycki—altogther a constellation which vouches for the 
quality of the performances in advance. 

Novelties for the present season include the ballet “Pan 
Twardowski,” with music by Ludomir Rozycki, and 
“Hagit,” the first opera by Szymanowski (hitherto known 
only as a composer for the piano and the voice). Other 

Polish works already in the repertory are “Halka,” “The 
Magic Palace,” and “The Countess” by Moniuszko; 
“Maria,” by Statkewski, and “Eros and Psyche,” by 
Rozycki. 
‘ ,OrcHESTRAL Music, 

The other leading musical institution of Warsaw, the 
Philharmonic Society, does not as yet fulfill its regenerative 
mission to the same extent as the Opera. Its orchestra 
comprises about seventy men under the leadership of 
Zdzislay Birnbaum. Its chief difficulties are lack of suffi- 
cient means and the absence of an absolutely consistent 
management. The Philharmonic programs are still largely 
conventional and the European star system plays an all- 
too-important role in its activity. Nevertheless signs of 
the times are v:sible, and before long this organization will 
become an apo.tle of progress, too. 

SumMeR Batter, 


A unique institution of which Warsaw is particularly 
proud, and which despite its diminutive size plays an im- 
portant part in the development of things, is the little thea- 
ter built by King Jan Sobieski in the center of a lovely 
pond in Warsaw's famous old park. This jewel of theater 
architecture has the form of a little Greek temple, and was 
dedicated by Sobieski—Europe’s deliverer from the Turks 
—-to his romantically beloved and beautiful wife, Queen 
Maryia. In the hot summer nights intimate ballet per- 


formances are given in this theater, now open to the public. 
As examples of modern intimate stage art these perform- 
ances are unsurpassed—stage cameos, so to speak, that 
are in keeping with the singular and refined charm of the 
theater itself. STEFANIA Poraj. 


Mana-Zucca Works Heard in Quaker City 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 6, 1920.—On Tuesday after- 
noon, November 30, in the ball room of the Bellevue- 
Stratford an interesting program of the compositions of 
Mana-Zucca was given at the concert of the Matinee 
Musical Club. The program opened with three numbers— 
“I Love You So,” “The Star of Gold” and “Rachem’— 
sung by the club choral under the direction of Helen 
Pulaski Innes, with Edith G. Hayes, soloist. Next came 
two violin solos—“Budjely,” dedicated to Professor Auer, 
and a Chopin etude transcribed by the composer. These 
were rendered by Florence Haenle. 

Elsie Lyons Cook sang “A Whispering,” “In Sleepland” 
and “Love's Pilgrimage,” and Ruth Lloyd Kinney, con- 








ENRICO CARUSO 


The world renowned tenor 
writes as follows to 


Minette Hirst 


“Thanking you for your beautiful 
songs which I hope to sing some- 


time in the future.” 
Very sincerely, 
ENRICO CARUSO. 














tralto, was heard in “If Flowers Could Speak,” “Top of 
the Morning,” and “When the Day Has Flown.” There 
were also a number of delightful children’s songs featured. 

The most interesting part of the entire program, how- 
ever, was delivered by the composer-pianist herself who 
played four of her own compositions very artistically, The 
first, a “Sketch,” was followed by a recently published 
characteristic piece for piano entitled “The Zouaves Drill,” 
which had to be repeated. The other two programmed 
were “Wistaria” and valse brillante. Mana-Zucca was so 
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warmly received that she was obliged to give an additional 
selection which came in her fugato “Humoresque.” 

All of the soloists gave work of a very interesting calibre 
and the composer was at the piano for all her numbers. 
She was accorded a splendid reception by the large audience 
that was not long in recognizing her rare talent. ;. 


‘Henry Eichheim Discusses Occidental Music 


A very interesting lecture was given on the afternoon of 
December 4, under the auspices of the New York Japan 
Society, by Henry Eichheim of Boston, on the subject of 
“Impressions of the Music of Japan and China.” Mr. 
Eichheim is particularly well qualified to speak upon this 
subject. He is an expert musician, having played violin 
for many years in the Boston Symphony Orchestra. His 
familiarity with Occidental music gives him especial ad- 
vantages of comparison with the music of the Orient. He 
also, which is a matter of no small importance, possesses 
absolute pitch, so that he was able to speak with authority 
upon the subject of the untempered scales of Japan and 
China. 

The lecturer spent a number of years in those countries, 

at first merely as a matter of pleasure. Then afterwards 
with an ambition to bring home some new facts regarding 
their music. The most interesting portions of his lecture 
were his accounts of the intentional falsity of their music 
(in our sense) and of his gradual conversion to their way 
of musical thought, or perhaps it would be more exact to 
say, his gradual comprehension of it. 
_ At first, he said, he was firmly convinced that our way 
was the right way and that their way was the wrong way. 
Gradually, however, he began to have his doubts, and 
finally arrived at the belief that we were approaching 
Oriental methods which are founded on a richer vocabul- 
ary than any that we possess. 

He described vividly the dramatic use of the Japanese 
drum, a drum with a string attached to the head, which, 
being drawn taut at the moment of striking, slightly raised 
the tone. This intense, vibrating drum stroke, he said, 
was used—just a single stroke—at the point of highest 
dramatic intensity with a force of effect equal to that ob- 
tained by Richard Strauss with the whole force of his 
modern orchestra. He described how even octaves were 
sung out of tune, with the same intention as the use of 
the vibrato on the violin, and spoke interestingly of the 
impressiveness of Japanese bells. 

But that which appears to have impressed the speaker 
most in the music of these countries was their scale with 
its almost. endless number of very small intervals. He 
stated that Europeans were, perhaps unconsciously, en- 
deavoring to reach the same scale, with the result, at pres- 
ent, merely of inharmonious noises, simply because they 
attempted to use the untempered scale on instruments 
tuned to the tempered scale. And he gave it as his opinion 
that the European composer who came the nearest to 
natural musical effects was Debussy. 

The lecture was illustrated by Mrs. Eichheim at the 
piano, who played several native melodies transcribed and 
arranged by Mr. Eichheim. 


Programs for Oratorio Festival 

The programs to be given by the Oratorio Society of 
New York at its second festival of music at the Man- 
hattan Opera House in the spring of 1921 are announced 
as follows: Tuesday evening, March 29, “The Children’s 
Crusade,” Pierné; Wasasedey evening, March 30, “St. 
Matthew Passion,” Bach; Friday evening, April 1, “The 
Dream of Gerontius,” Elgar; Saturday afternoon, April 2, 
Wagnerian program in English; Saturday evening, April 
2, “Requiem,” Verdi; Monday evening, April 4, Margue- 
rite Anglin in “Iphigenia in Aulis,” of Euripides, for the 
first time in New York, music by Walter Damrosch. 


Sapio Pupil for Metropolitan 
Grace Bradley, student for some time at the Sapio 
Studios, has been engaged by Manager Gatti-Casazza to 
sing deep contralto roles at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Her rich voice and the operatic routine she has received 
through the Sapios, will undoubtedly lead to her prom- 
inence in the big operatic field. 


Leonard Soloist at Rubinstein Club 


Laurence Leonard sang for the members of the Rubin- 
stein Club on December 14 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


EVANSTON FESTIVAL TO INCLUDE SIX CONCERTS 


While in New York last week Carl D. Kinsey dropped 
in the offices of the Musica, Courter and gave some pre- 
liminary announcements of the plans for the thirteenth 


Chicago North Shore Music Festival to be held at Evans-, 


ton, Ill. (a suburb of Chicago) on May 24, 26, 27, 28, 30 
and 31, 1921. Formerly the festival comprised five con- 
certs, but this year it is being extended to six, and Mr. 
Kinsey says that henceforth it probably will continue to 
be that number. 

A symphonic program will be presented at the first con- 
cert on May 24 by the New York Philharmonic society, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, with Margaret Matzenauer, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as the 
soloist. 

The second concert takes place on Thursday, May 26, 
when the novelty will be a new choral work by Frederick 
Stock for tenor, chorus and orchestra. This work was 
composed especially for the 1921 festival, and will be given 
its first performance anywhere at that time, with Mr. 
Stock wielding the baton. ‘“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
also will be rendered at this concert, with Peter C. Lutkin 
conducting. The festival chorus of 600 singers will take 

art, and Orville Harrold, of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
be the tenor soloist in both works. The entire Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra will furnish the accompaniments. 

Friday evening, May 27, will be Artist’s Night, present- 
ing Percy Grainger. This will be the first time that a pianist 
has been used as a soloist at these festivals. Mr. Grainger 
will play the Tschaikowsky first concerto and also a group 
of his own compositions. Frederick Stock will conduct 
the orchestra in several numbers. 

The fourth concert, a! 28, at 2:15, will consist of a 
young people’s matinee. ere will be a children’s chorus 


of 1,500 voices, Osbourne McConathy, conductor, and 
Florence Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, will be the soloist of the afternoon. Mr. McConathy 
will conduct these young singers in a children’s cantata 
and a number of part songs. Mr. Stock will be the con- 
ductor for Miss Macbeth and the orchestral numbers on 
this program. 

A performance of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” has 
been arranged for the fifth concert on Monday, May 30, 
Memorial Day. The first part of the oratorio will be given 
at 3 P. M., and the second at 7:30’ P. M., the performance 
being divided into two parts for the purpose of allowing 
time for dinner in between. There will be the festival 
chorus of 600 voices, a vested boy choir of 300 and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The soloists will be Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Gervase 
Elwes, tenor; Theodore Harrison and Arthur Middleton, 
baritones. 

Lucien Muratore, the famous tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, will be the soloist at the sixth concert on May 31, 
when a miscellaneous program or arias and orchestral num- 
bers will be presented with Frederick Stock conducting. 
The festival chorus will also participate at this concert, 
conducted by Mr. Lutkin, 

Public rehearsals will be given on Wednesday evening, 
May 25, and Sunday afternoon and evening, May 29. This 
will be an innovation, since heretofore the public has been 
— from rehearsals. The admission charge will be 
small. 

The officers of the Chicago North Shore Festival are 
Frederick W. Chamberlain, president; Walter B. Smith, 
secretary; John H. Hilton, treasurer, and Carl D. Kinsey, 


business manager. 
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LAURENCE LEONARD 





BARITONE 





EXCERPTS FROM RECENT CRITICISMS: 





AMERICAN, NOVEMBER 24 


A product of the same schooling it 
would seem as Louis Graveure—the 
McCormack of baritones—pleasing and 
flexible voice and a robust dramatic 
delivery. 


HERALD, NOVEMBER 24 


He proved to be a singer likely to 
make a certain popular appeal. His 
voice is a good baritone of wide range 
and power. He was at his best in the 
operatic number and Russian songs 
sung in English where his delivery 


NEW YORK 


had dramatic feeling, clear diction and 
commendable style. He sang with 
taste and sentiment Ivor Novello’s 
“Prairie Boy.” 


SUN, NOVEMBER 24 


There is in it the material of real 
artistry, a 


MORNING TELEGRAPH, 
NOVEMBER 24 
In the flood of recitals filling the 
calendars of local concert halls this 
fall, occasionally there is one that 
takes a place in the memory of pati- 


ent listeners as being worth while. 
Such a recital was given yesterday 
afternoon by Laurence Leonard. Mr, 
Leonard’s voice is appropriate to a 
commanding physique. His range is 
broad and clear and his interpretation 
sympathetic. The much abused pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” was handled 
with surprising ease. 
EVENING WORLD, NOVEM- 
BER 24 


He enunciates clearly and has a big 
voice with much appeal in it. 


Mr. Leonard’s stage presence and 
style are strangely reminiscent of an- 
other English baritone. 


EVENING MAIL, NOVEMBER 24 

He put a certain beauty into his 

upper register. His excellent 
diction was especially persuasive. 
EVENING TELEGRAM, 

NOVEMBER 24 

He has a large resonant voice and 

can sing with a good deal of dramatic 

force. His diction is excellent 








SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE, NOVEMBER 15 

Before Laurence Leonard had sung a dozen bars it was patent that a 
baritone of remarkable firmness and splendid sonority was about to be 
revealed and the ringing climatic notes of that dramatic introduction ful- 
filled the promise of the opening bars. 
of attack and the solidity of the vocal line were those of a masterly 
If comparisons are to be made, Leonard resembles in 
his general method of production and the type of his readings, Louis 
The difference between the two voices lies primarily in the 


singer. 


Graveure. 
timbre. 
wonderfully effective pianissimo. 


upper register of tenor characteristics. 
middle range place him in the heroic mold and he is at his best in songs 
of a full throated and soaring nature. 


CALL AND POST, NOVEMBER 15 
Indeed his first few notes proved him an artist of the first rank. 
Someone has called him a coloratura tenor and it is an apt characteriza- 
tion, for his voice has a wide and high range, is of peculiar sweetness, 
rich and full toned and adaptable as well to dramatic composition. 
BULLETIN, NOVEMBER 15 
Leonard’s singing was characterized by excellent tone, intelligent in- 
terpretation, good breath control and distinct enunciation. 


quick conquest of the audience. 


Where Graveure has a velvety sauveness, 
Leonard is a high baritone with an 


The clarity of tone, the accuracy 


Leonard uses a 


The richness and color of his 


He made a 


He has physique and personality. 


at the close of his first number. 


BANGOR, ME. 
DAILY COMMERCIAL, OCTOBER 2, 1920 


It remained for Laurence Leonard, English baritone, a new singer to 
Maine audiences, to achieve the great ovation of the evening, in fact one 
of the greatest outbursts of enthusiasm in the history of the festival. 

Leonard has a wonderful baritone voice of great range and strength. 


His low tones are remarkably clear 


and his high registers whether pianissimo or forte, are of crystal 
resonancy to a degree that is seldom heard in a baritone. 


Displayed the remarkable versatility of the voice. 


DAILY NEWS, OCTOBER 2, 1920 


No artist except those of international fame have won the spontaneous, 


whole-hearted and long continued ovation tendered to Laurence Leonard 


COMMERCIAL, OCTOBER 2, 1920 
Laurence Leonard sang a number from the opera “Pagliacci 


was rendered in a manner deserving of great praise. 


’ which 








SALT LAKE CITY 
CITY TRIBUNE, OCTOBER 28 
Conclusive evidence of a powerful, pleaSing and well trained voice of 


wide range, supported by real knowledge of the art of singing. . . . 
His dramatic expression, his clearness of 
diction and his fine handling of the plaintive parts of the number (pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci’) combined to win him marked favor that con- 
tinued to grow with each subsequent appearance. 


Scored a distinct success. 


DESERT NEWS, OCTOBER 28, 1920 
A baritone with a range of register so extended that he might be 
His work was irreproachable, particularly 
in the prologue of “Pagliacci” which demands a mastery of vocalization 
that comparatively few singers are able to attain. 


classed as a tenor-baritone. 


fully equal to the requirements. 


tically manifesting the sentiment of his song. 
tone is irreproachable and his head tones are taken with consummate 


grace. 


Mr. Leonard proved 
He is strong in technic drama- 
The quality of his 





sensation. 
sweet. 


of the composition. -- 


physique and personality. 





PORTLAND, ME. 
DAILY PRESS, OCTOBER 6, 1920 

Much indeed may be said for there was Laurence Leonard, the London 
baritone, whose voice and finished art made him at once a festival 
Mr. Leonard’s baritone is robust, yet singularly mellow and 
He uses it with the pose and skill that comes with the knowledge 
of infinite resource. Splendidly equipped is he, for not only has he the 
voice that arrests attention, the art to satisfy, but, too, there is tempera- 
ment beautifully restrained, but felt, and a taking personality. 


EASTERN ARGUS, OCTOBER 6, 1920 
He possesses a rich, full, round voice, his enunciation is clear and 
distinct and he possesses the power to get the most out of the composi- 
tions he selects, due to an understanding and appreciation of the spirit 


DAILY PRESS, OCTOBER 5, 1920 
A wonderful baritone voice of great range and strength. 


He has 








SACRAMENTO 
UNION, NOVEMBER 14 


He may be ranked among the most pleasing of living baritones, if not 


among the greatest. 


in its upper notes, and completely at his control. 





His is a big resonant voice, almost tenor 


It can burst forth in 


great robusto notes and it can be as delicate 


as a fine bit of silken lace 


His diction is perfect and his interpretation full of understanding. 





Now Booking for Spring Festivals 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


New York 
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BEETHOVEN’S VIOLIN COMPOSITIONS 








BY THEODORE SPIERING 
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HE great German art historian, Hermann Grimm, 
begins his “Life of Michenangelo” with this beauti- 
ful metaphor : 

here are names, which cast a magic spell upon us. One enun 
ciates them and like the prince in the “Arabian Nights,” who 
nounted the magic steed and spoke the miagic words, one is lifted 
from the earth into the clouds. Athens—and the great deeds of 
classic antiquity loom before our vision and gladden our hearts 
like a sudden burst of sunshine; Florence—and the opulence and 
passionately throbbing life of the Italian Renaissance is brought to 
our senses like the perfume of heavily blooming branches, from 
whose dark thickets the beautiful language speaks to us as in a 
whisper 

But if ever there was a name, which holds such magic 
sway over us, it is that of Beethoven, 

| believe that I am speaking not only for the great 
musically unwashed, but for the musically educated as well, 
when I say that it is primarily his intensely human quali- 


ties that have caused his music to retain the unusually 


deep hold on us, which it has. The human qualities to 
which I refer are not common property. And yet the very 
appeal his music makes shows that after all a great many 
of us might possess such qualities were we to cultivate 
them. 

Beethoven’s deeply religious nature, his susceptible and 
great heart, his generous spirit, have often been referred 
to by his biographers, but the remarkable combination of 
heart and intellect as revealed in the greater number of 
his transcendent works is a chapter of his greatness still 
insufficiently extolled. 

The potency of this combination in spite of the restrict- 
ing influence of the formalism of the period is a constant 
source of wonder and delight. Far from hampering his 
genius these restrictions caused him to pour just that much 
more of his undying spirit into his muSical messages. The 
elements of deep heart-straining emotion, of ecstatic joy, 
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ROCHESTER says: 


“She is a young soprano of pleasant manner and 
charm of personality and the possessor of a high and 
clear soprano. Her voice is of fine natural quality. 
She was received with great applause and justly won 
a favorable verdict.”—Rochester Herald, Nov. 10, 1920 


ST. LOUIS 

“Mme, Namara’s voice is rich, especially in the 
lower register and of unusual timbre in the upper 
notes. It is a voice that one appreciates. In the bird- 
like passages of the ‘Pagliacci’ number, she used the 
trill with fine effect.”"—St. Louis Star, Nov, 12, 1920. 


CLEVELAND 


“There was another remarkable event on Saturday, 
and that was the appearance of Madame Marguerite 
Namara. She has appeared here before many times, 
and her progress vocally and artistically has been 
phenomenal, She is a wonderful artiste and the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful voice, easily called coloratura, 
but rather a splendid lyric organ, brilliant, flexible, 
truly seductive in quality and keenly interpretative, 
when combined with her captivating personality.”— 
Archie Bell, Cleveland News. 


“Mme. Namara has a voice 
of unusual warmth and of 
remarkable evenness, which 
she employs most effectively. 
She sings without apparent 
effort, her notes being full 
and mellow in all ranges. 
Her work proved a real 
delight. In addition to being 
an admirably equipped con- 
cert singer, Mme. Namara is 
a beautiful woman, which of 
course, did not in the least 
detract from the charm of 
her work.”—Baltimore Morn- 
ing Sun, Nov. 29, 1920. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


“Marguerite Namara sang two groups of songs with 
more than her customary ability. She has matured 
very materially in her art. Endowed with a beautiful 
natural voice she has progressed rapidly as an inter- 
preter of songs. Her singing of the ‘Bird Song’ 
from ‘Pagliacci’ and the ‘Gavotte’ from ‘Manon’ were 
fine examples of song interpretation.”—Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune, Oct, 28, 1920. 


NEW YORK In Opera. 


“The best singing of the evening was done by 
Marguerite Namara in the role of Marguerite. It is 
a role which fits her voice, which is fresh, agile and 
brilliant."—New York Times, Sept. 30, 1920. 


In Concert, 

“Mme. Namara sang the ‘Jewel Song’ from ‘Faust,’ 
and sang it beautifully, with surprising opulence of 
luscious tone, with rare and delightful purity of dic- 
tion, with excellent phrasing and distinguished style. 
She responded to the uproarious demands for an en- 
core with the waltz song from ‘Bohéme,’ and as the 
audience still clamored for more, added a pretty little 
song ‘Homing,’ to piano accompaniment.”—New York 
Post, Aug. 21, 1920. 
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of transcendent loftiness of spirit which we find in his 
works, prove this. It is indicative of this spirit that most 
of his song was not entrusted to the human voice, but to 
the orchestra, the string quartet, the piano and the violin. 
It is well known that in writing for the voice the natural 
limitations of this medium, although not observed by him, 
were irksome. In writing for instruments he could give 
his phantasy complete freedom of rein. 

His compositions for the violin, aside from the sonatas 
for violin and piano, number but three works. I do not 
include a fragment of a violin concerto, which was edited 
by Josef Hellmesberger and which, owing to the content, 
an example of an early period, does not come under con- 
sideration. The two romances in G and F, op. 40 and 50, 
are symphonic in character and contain some of Beethoven’s 
most noble utterances. They may be regarded as sym- 
phonic poems in miniature. 

The concerto, op. 61, is the most exacting work, which 
the literature of the violinist contains. To do justice to it 
requires not only a masterful command of the technical 
apparatus, especially of the bow-arm, but a standard of 
interpretation of such a high order, musically and spirit- 
ually, that one can safely say that very rarely does a com- 
pletely successful performance of the work transpire. The 
work was composed in 1806 and received its first public 
performance on December 23 of that year at Vienna, at a 
concert given by the violinist, Franz Clement, to whom it 
is dedicated. 


BEETHOVEN ON THE VALUE 
OF INTELLECTUAL WORK 


(Continued from page 9.) 

human rights, abandon himself to his ambition; now he 
will think himself to be higher than ahy other man, he 
will become a tyrant.” (Note how Beethoven uses the 
same figure at the beginning of his letter: “The law books 
begin with the rights of man which their executors trample 
upon”). And in 1819 some one wrote into his conversation 
books (which he used in later years on account of his hard 
hearing): “In fifty years there will be nothing but re- 
publics, 7 

But, however much he may have believed in the republic 
as the ideal form of government, he certainly adhered to 
the aristocracy of the mind. This is what he meant when 
he said that the “oligarchic aristocracy has its good sides.” 
The best, the wisest should lead, govern, dominate. And 
the only property rights which interested him are those 
which concern the products of the mind. His ideas on this 
subject would hardly be agreeable to the publishers of 
our day. 

From his point of view, however, and for his own time 
Beethoven was certainly right to claim his right of a re- 
print of his collected works for himself. It must be borne 
in mind that in those days an author or composer could 
obtain a copyright for a limited space of time, and this 
was valid only in a certain state. Outside of that state he 
was outlawed and could be reprinted ad lib. These copy- 
right privileges were so little valued that as a rule they 
were not even applied for. Beethoven was fighting several 
plagiarists for intellectual theft. Soon after the death of 
the composer serious attempts were made to set these 
things right, but it was only by the Convention of Berne 
in 1886 that the author and publishers obtained legal pro- 
tection in most civilized countries. 


Philharmonic’s Beethoven Festival 


Last Sunday the Philharmonic Society gave the first 
concert of its Beethoven Festival at Carnegie Hall, the 
second taking place tonight, Thursday evening, December 
16, and the last tomorrow afternoon, December 17. Ar- 
rigo Serato was the assisting artist on Sunday, when he 
played the Beethoven violin concerto. For the orchestral 
numbers Conductor Stransky presented the fifth symphony 
and the “Coriolanus” overture. 

At this evening’s evening concert Harold Bauer will 
perform the piano concerto No. 4, in G major, and on 
Friday afternoon the “Emperor” concerto. The main or- 
chestral offering for tonight is the “Eroica”. symphony, 
and the Sixth or “Pastoral” symphony will be given at the 
Friday afternoon concert, also the “Leonore” overture, 
No. 3. ; 

In addition to its own festival celebration of the Bee- 
thoven anniversary, the Philharmonic Orchestra played at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, December 14, in co- 
operation with the Beethoven Association of New York at 
the Beethoven Festival of that society. 


Schwarz New York Recital, January 3 


Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, who was sched- 
uled to arrive in this country on December 12 aboard the 
S. S. Zealand, will be presented to an American audience 
for the first time by Alex Fischer at Carnegie Hall on 
Monday afternoon, January 3, under the management of 
Antonia Sawyer, who will also direct the extended tour of 
this artist through this country. 

Mr. Schwarz comes here as a seasoned artist and with a 
reputation that is sure to win for him the quick apprecia- 
tion of American music lovers. He leaves behind him a 
noteworthy career as the leading baritone of the Royal 
Opera of Berlin and of the Royal Opera of Vienna and 
ranks pre-eminent in his field by virtue of the acclaim with 
which he is everywhere hailed. 


Sawyer Has New Contralto 


Myrtle Leonard, a Californian who has sung frequently 
in the West and Middle-West, is now under the manage- 
ment of Antonia Sawyer, Inc. She is a contralto of ex- 
tensive range and colorful tone. On December 2 she was 
heard in Paterson, N. J., as contralto soloist in “The Re- 
demption.” She will also appear with the New York Sym- 
phony Society, singing the solos in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream;” this will receive four performances in 
New York alone. 


Elwes Arrives 


Gervase Elwes, the English tenor, arrived with his wife, 
Lady Winifred Elwes, in New York on December 2. Mr, 
Elwes will give a recital in Winnipeg on December 9. 
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SPALDING 


WITH THE 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


New York, December 7th and 8th 


NEW YORK POST: 


“NOT ONLY IS HE THE BIGGEST OF THE AMERICANS, 
BUT VERY FEW OF THE COUNTLESS RUSSIAN AND 


OTHER FOREIGN FIDDLERS THAT NOW SWARM THE 
ORIN EQUAL HIM. THIS UNDENIABLE FACT WAS 


DEMONSTRATED LAST NIGHT IN CARNEGIE 
HALL.” 


NEW YORK HERALD: 


“THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST _ PLAYED WITH IMPEC. 
CABLE INTONATION, WITH BEAUTIFUL 4PONE AND 


WITH FLAWLESS FINISH.” 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
“HIS PLAYING WAS FULL-TONED, FLUENT, CLASSIC- 


ALLY CHASTE.” 
NEW YORK TIMES: 

“THE MUSIC HAD MUCH CHARM OF NOVELTY FOR 
PRESENT DAY HEARERS, A CHARM LARGELY CON. 
VEYED BY ITS DIGNIFIED AND GRACEFUL PRESENTA.- 
TION AT THE HANDS. OF MR. SPALDING:.\WHO WAS 
HEARTILY APPLAUDED.” 

NEW YORK TELEGRAM: 


“MR. SPALDING MADE HIS INSTRUMENT DISPLAY ALL 
THE AGILITY AND FLORID BEAUTY OF AN ITALIAN SO- 


PRANO.” 
NEW YORK MAIL: 
“HIS TONE HAS THE SORT OF BREADTH, DEPTH AND 
THICKNESS THAT PERMITS THE BELIEF IN A FOURTH 


DIMENSION.” 
NEW YORK GLOBE: 


“MR. SPALDING’S PERFORMANCE WAS MARKED BY 
FLUENCY, DIGNITY AND TECHNICAL FINISH. HE WAS 
RECALLED SEVERAL TIMES AFTER HIS ADMIRABLE PER- 


FORMANCE.” 
NEW YORK SUN: 


“HIS PLAYING WAS STRAIGHTFORWARD, ALWAYS 
TRUE, ARISTOCRATIC, AND HIS TONE HAS BROADENED 


TO BEAUTY.” 
NEW YORK WORLD: 


“HE PLAYED WITH INTELLIGENCE, A CLEAR TECHNIC, 
INTONATION AND BREADTH. HIS TONE IS PURE AND 
MUSICAL AND HE CAME THROUGH THE ORDEAL WITH 


EASE.” 
NEW YORK EVENING WORLD: 


“MR. SPALDING PLAYED WITH ASSURANCE AND HIS 
TASTE AND STYLE COMPELLED ADMIRATION.” 
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DECEMBER 6 
The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club 


\ capacity audience attended the concert given by the 
Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Morris, con 
ductor, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on December 
6. This organization has established an enviable reputa 
tion (and rightfully so) under the able guidance of Mrs. 
Morris, whose musicianship is apparent in the finished 
production of the various numbers presented. All members 
of the club follow the teaching of its conductor, and re- 
ligiously carry out her wishes, which results in a delight 
ful ensemble, and places the Philomela in a position of 
prominence among glee clubs 

Mrs. Morris has accomplished big things in choral sing- 
ing by the unique placing of the different voices, which at 
all times blend beautifully and produce excellent effects. 
Che choral numbers were: “Hail ye tyme of Holia-Dayes,” 
Branscombe; “La Chanson Joyeuse” (a capella), arranged 
by Victor Harris; “The Mariner’s Christmas” (with in- 
cidental solo by Miss Treffs), Chaminade; “Amarilli,” 
Caccini-Taylor; “Autumn Storm,” Grieg-Harling ; “Whistle 
My Lad,” Old Scotch, arranged by Deems Taylor; “Chit 
Chit,” Old English, arranged by Moffat (which had to be 
repeated); “The Romaika,” Park, and “The Unknown,” 
Bruno Huhn 

John Corigliano, 
were the assisting artists. The 
consisting of “The Air on the G string,” Zsolt; variations 
on a theme by Corelli, Tartini-Kreisler ; “Chanson Medita- 
tion,” Cottenet; “From the Cane Brake,” Gardner; Para- 
phrase on Paderewski’s minuet, Kreisler; “Serenade 
Espagnole,” Chaminade-Kreisler, and “Perpetual Motion,” 
Burleigh, with three added encores. Mr. Corigliano’s play- 
ing evidently pleased the large audience. 

Val. Peavey who accompanied the violinist, distinguished 
himself by the excellence of his work, and materially bene- 
fitted the soloist in the successful rendition of his numbers 

Mr. Pantley was scheduled for two groups of piano 
solos comprising: “Chopin's preludes in B flat major and 
G minor, as well as the same composer's waltz in A flat; 
(by request) prelude in E minor, MacDowell; gavotte, 
Gluck-Brahms and “Spring Night,” Schumann-Liszt, to 
which he added two encores. 


Francis Rogers, Baritone 


Francis Rogers, baritone, won a genuine, well deserved 
and legitimate success at his New York recital on the 
afternoon of December 6. Aeolian Hall was filled to over- 
flowing with an audience that manifested its pleasure in 
no uncertain manner. Mr. Rogers sang much of his pro- 
gram in English—which is to be recorded in his favor—and 
he sang our own language (which many singers profess 
to hold in cqntempt!) with such excellent enunciation and 
such clear-cut and crystalline clarity of pronunciation that 
enough of the text of every song, even those of unusually 
extended passages, could be understood by every one in 
the audience to make the meaning perfectly clear. And 
that added greatly to the pleasure of the afternoon. Many 
of the old songs which one customarily hears in German, 
took on a new meaning and an added delight, and it was 
to judge of the very high order of the singer's 


and Herman C, Pantley, piano, 
former playing two groups 


violin, 


possible 
art 

This art is a very real thing indeed. It is never exag- 
werated, nor is any desired effect ever misplaced or at 
fault. The first group, selected from the old Italian and 
the old French, was well calculated to display the singer's 
vocal mastery and the purity of his tonal delivery. The 
bel canto passages in the Handel arias from “Orlando” and 
“Atalanta” were sung with delicate sweetness and a strict 
adherence to the traditional phrasing. An arietta by Pai- 
siello was rendered so gaily and with such charm that the 
audience insisted upon its repetition; and the vigorous 
Scarlatti aria from “Gigrane” made a strong appeal by 
the verity of its war-like accents. 

Of the German group, which consisted of songs by 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein and Brahms, 
those which appealed most strongly to the audience were 
the two Schumann songs, “Dedication” and “Venetian 








Song,” both of which had to be repeated, and Brahms’ 

“Sapphic Ode.” The “Venetian Song” particularly, to a 
poem by Tom Moore, was sung with such inimitable style 
and vivid expressiveness that I believe the audience, which 
insisted upon hearing it twice, and I am sure the presént 
critic would gladly have heard it a third time. It could 
not have been better done. The familiar melody of Rubin- 
stein’s “Since first I met thee” was done with passion and 
brought to a stirring climax, while the delicate sentiment 
of Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode” was sung with an intimate ap- 
peal that was particularly charming. 

Modern songs were heard in the final group, including 
two of the Russian school, the delicately ethereal “Snow.” 
by Lie, which was encored, “Changing Love” by J. H. 
Rogers, a masterpiece of humor, which also had to be 
repeated, and works by Whelpley, Harris and Densmore, 
all of which were favored by a rare perfection of inter- 
pretation. Mr. Rogers is a master of song. 


Kerekjarto, Violinist 
Duci de Kerekjarto, the young Hungarian violinist, at 
his third recital at Carnegie Hall on the evening of Monday, 
December 6, confirmed and strengthened the excellent im- 
pression which he had made at his first two appearances. 
He began with Tartini’s concerto in D minor, playing it 
with a reserve and a calm, just feeling for style which 
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contrasted notably with the frenzy of the Hubay varia- 
tions on a Hungarian theme which followed and which 
pleased the audience hugely. The next group was of un- 
usual interest, because Mr. Kerekjarto had recorded his 
accompaniments himself for the Ampico reproducing 
piano. The numbers were the Chopin D flat nocturne, the 
Sarasate “Romance Andalouse” and the same composer's 
“Jota di Pablo.” The noticeable number of the three was 
the final one. This is full of the trickiest rhythmic puzzles 
—accelerandos, ritardandos and nuances of every sort—its 
entire success depending, as far as the piano goes, upon 
accurate entrances during the performance of most com- 
plicated technical feats upon the violin. The precision of 
the roll was really uncanny. It spoke volumes for the 
absolute accuracy of the recording and also for the musi- 
cianship of Kerekjarto, who had prepared the record. 
Needless to say, the audience was’ most enthusiastic over 
the marvelous technical feats of the violinist and the 
novelty of the accompaniment. At the end of the program 
there were the usual scenes of enthusiasm which always 
accompany the close of a Kerekjarto recital. As many of 
the audience as could do so, crowded up around the plat- 
form and insisted upon encore after encore until the lights 
were finally turned out. Kerekjarto has, without doubt, 
made a genuine hit with the public, a hit thoroughly de- 
served, for he is a violinist of the first rank. 


Sergei Radamsky, Tenor 


Sergei Radamsky, a tenor from Boston, gave his first 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, 
December 6. He sang a program which began with Gior- 
dano’s “Caro mio ben,” followed by some Spanish songs 
by Osma from his cycle, “Cantares di Mi Tierra.” These 
are fascinating things, smacking of the soil, and were 
capitally sung by Mr. Radamsky. The second group was 
devoted to Borodin, Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky, with 
whom the singer is naturally much in sympathy. Enthusi- 
astic applause at the end of this group led him to sing the 
familiar “Volga Boat Song,” which he did with such 
genuine Russian feeling that he had to repeat it at once. 
Then came four songs in English, including Bainbridge 
Crist’s fine “Into a Ship, Dreaming” and H. O. Osgood’s 
“Beyond Rathkelly,” which was done by the singer with a 
fetching Russian- English- Irish dialect that caught the 
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audience, The final group was made up of Russian folk 
songs, sung with an authentic fervor that was engrossing 
and won him encores. Mr. Radamsky has a voice capable 
of taking on many shades of expression and ag Sogpend 
suited to the setting forth of such a program as he sang; 
added to that he has a decided talent for the dramatic in- 
terpretation of songs. His was a distinct success in which 
the excellent support afforded him at the piano by Edna 
Sheppard, a musician as well as an accompanist, had its 


own share. 
DECEMBER 7 


Yvonne Dienne, Pianist 


Tuesday afternoon, December 7, at Aeolian Hall, a young 
French pianist, Yvonne Dienne, made her American debut. 
Her playing had all the characteristics cf the best French 
school—clarity, care ful dynamic shading, rhythmic preci- 
sion, and a genuine feeling for the particular style of what- 
ever she was playing. She began with the Franck prelude, 
choral and fugue, and played delightfully a Bach sarabande 
with variations and a quaint piece of Couperin’s, “Tic-Toc- 
Choc ou Les Millotins.” Then came two Chopin studies 
and the ballade in F major, seldom heard, but welcome 
when so musically played. There were five pieces in an- 
cient style by de Castillon, which, although well played, 
made no particular impression, and in her final group three 
charming Spanish dances of the late Enrique Granados. 
To end with came the elaborate theme and variations of 
Camille Chevillard, not exactly inspired music but a very 
good number to show how thoroughly equipped Miss 
Dienne is technically. A good sized audience did not 
hesitate to express its approval. 

National Symphony Orchestra 

Albert Spalding, making his first appearance in New 
York for some time, was the soloist with the National 
Symphony Orchestra at its concerts on Tuesday evening, 
December 7, and Wednesday afternoon, December 8, at 
Carnegie Hall. He played something rarely heard in con- 
cert halls nowadays—the Spohr “Scena Cantante.” One 
regretted not hearing so fine a violinist as Mr. Spalding in 
something more important. Spohr is distinctly dead nowa- 
days and Mr. Spalding’s art would be better spent upon 
something more worthy. He has worked himself up by 
steady progress to a position among the very foremost of 
violinists. His tone is broad, varied and agreeable and his 
technic entirely ample. Best of all he plays with a thor- 
ough musicianship and a contempt for the applause- 
winning tricks of the violinistic art which is refreshng and 
hghly praiseworthy, because all too rare nowadays. He 
almost succeeded in putting real life into the musty old music 
and the audience showed its appreciation by repeatedly 
calling him back. ‘ 

The program opened with Ravel's delightful “Mother 
Goose” suite, played with decided sympathy and delicacy 
by Mr. Bodanzky. This is charming music and music of 
value—in contrast to the same composer’s new “Tombeau 
de Couperin” which the Boston Symphony did here re- 
cently. In the presentation of the delicate, shimmering, 


, colorful score, the orche stra gave a convincing demonstra- 


tion of progress—the nfost convincing yet. After the 
concerto came a vigorous, sympathetic reading of the 
Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” symphony. 


Nancy Van Kirk Chinese Recital 


Clad in a many colored robe of Chinese character, charm- 
ing Nancy Van Kirk gave “An Hour of Chinese Song” at 
the Princess Theater, December 7, which won her many 
admirers in the large audience. She preceded her songs 
with explanatory remarks, drawing attention to the sig- 
nificance of each, and sang about such interesting things 
s “So-Fei Gathering Flowers” (poem by Wang Chang- 
Ling circa 750 A. D.), “Tears” (poem by Wang Seng Ju, 
sixth century), “The Old Temple Among the Mountains” 
(poem by Chang Wen Chang, 905-618 B. C.), “The Return 
of Spring” (poem by Chang Chi Ho, A. D. 750), “The Old 
Fisherman of the Mists and Waters” (poem by S. Sii-Kung 
T’u, A. D. 834-908), “The Feast of the Lanterns” (poem 
by Yuan Mei, A. D. 1715-1797), “Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes,” “The Small Footed Girl,” “Lady Bug,” “The 
Mouse,” “What the Old Cow Said,” “Pat-a-cake,” “Bald 
Head Lee,” “Baby is Sleeping,” “Of What Use is a Girl,” 
“The Unfortunate,” and “The Old Woman.” 

These were by the late Charles T. Griffes. Granville 
Bantock, and Bainbridge Crist, full of many kinks and 
quirks of amusing significance. Humor was not lacking, 
nor sentiment either, allied, too, with songs of religious 
meaning, \the hour showing up with large variety and 
giving the youthful singer opportunity to show her well 
trained mezzo soprano voice. She sings distinctly, with 
ease, evidently enjoying herself too, and this combination 
brought her warm applause, which in part belonged to 
Alberta Matthews, her accompanist. 

The boxes were filled, and the unique offering was en- 
joyed by all. 

Percy Grainger, Pianist 

An event looked forward to with pleasurable anticipation 
was the recital given by Percy Grainger, the magnetic 

ianist whose many friends and admirers filled Carnegie 

all Tuesday afternoon, December 7. 

Since his arrival in this country, Mr. Grainger has gained 
a hold on the musical public as few artists have. His 
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felde Ost, Promenadenstr. 6. 


The Herschel Violin holds an entirely different position. 


favor and sustained brilliantly every test the most exacting expert could impose. 
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AEHOUAEL VIOLING 


The superiority of old Italian violins over all others has never been called in question. 


lhe various investigators differed in their theories, and, so did naturally, the experiments to which they had recoutse. 


In order, however not to avoid such disappointment as others have experienced, the inventor made efficient trial. 
No disappointment now is possible. The Herschel Violin is not an accidental success. 


he inventor, however, is a medical practitioner and unwilling entirely to abandon his professional pursuits. 
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confidently affirmed that not one, in the smallest degree revealed any part of the great Italian secret. 


The instrument was first made eight or nine years ago. 


ments made on his system and waited patiently a number of years to note what alteration use had produced in them. 








The cause of that superiority has remained an unsolved 
enigma. The most strenuous endeavors of experts, inventors, musicians and violin makers have utterly failed to lift the veil from the secret. 
Every component part of the 
violin—more especially wood and painting—was subjected to a most minute technical and chemical examination and each investigator flattered 
himself with the belief that he had been fortunate enough to find the solution of a problem that had so long puzzled the violin-makers of the 


world. There was soon a good deal of talk about great inventions in connection with their art but, without doing injustice to any one, it may be 


It gained at once undivided 


The unanimous pronouncement of the best qualified judges is 
to the effect that, for sweetness and strength and wonderful carrying power the Herschel Violin ranks with the great Italian Master Instruments. 


He circulated twelve instru- 


With the most entire confidence it can be asserted, 


sell his rights. Those interested or desirous to participate in the material benefits of his invention will please apply: Walter Seeck, Berlin—| 


that the inventor thoroughly understands the ways and means by which his instruments are made acknowledged masterpieces. 


He has therefore determined to 


Achter- 
































NEW MASTER-INSTRUMENTS 


Dr. Herschel has caused up to the present eight violins 
to be made in accordance with his ideas. Quality of tone, 
rather than appearance, recommends them. To the bridge 
their sound is full and pure and swelling. The passages are 
well adjusted and in every position the intonation is effected 
with wondrous ease. The Herschel violin lends itself splen 
didly to the smooth and rhythmical execution of musical 
tasks. With enchanting ease it overcomes all difficulties. In 
surprising fashion the Herschel violins have sustained the 
severe tests to which they were subjected by musicians and 
experts. They had to compete with the old Master Instru- 
ments Gaglianus, Guarnari, Amato, Rocca——with modern 
firms of world wide renown, and—they were not defeated. 
Much was asked of them. In the open, in the concert room, 
in quartet and orchestra they were played, but everywhere 
they triumphantly acquitted themselves. 


Paut Kianert, 
Halle/Saale 





Gr. Lichterfelde, February 1, 1912. 

I have today seen and heard some violins 
constructed in accordance with directions from 
Mr. Hersche], M. D., of Halle. The grandeur 
of sound, free from all roughness, quite sur 
prised me. The intonation, too, is remarkably 
smooth. 


Gustav HoLLaenper 
Prof. Regius 
Director of the Stern Conservatory 

























































Halle/Saale, April, 1920 


During the last few years I play on a Herschel violin. 
When I came into possession of the instrument it was quite 
new, had in fact just been built and had not as yet been 
played on. The first touch, however, convinced me that 
this violin was entirely free from hardness, the so-called 
wood note and other faults that new instruments are usually 
afflicted with. The sweetness of sound combined with strength 
and great carrying power at once aroused my admiration. 
Most striking, too, was the fine adjustment of the strings, 
even to the bridge. Particular attention I must also draw to 
the grandness of tone of the-D string, well known the most 
ticklish point with all violins. After that time, I heard 
and handled other Herschel-Violin and found in all of them 
the good qualities I admired in my own. The question now 
arises: Will the instrument change in the course of years? 
Well, yes. Mine has changed. It has changed for the bet- 
ter. In the critique of my concerts particular stress was 
laid on the fine qualities of my instrument. From a merely 
mechanical point of view the Herschel instrument is calcu- 
lated to please, only classical models as Straduari, Gurnavi 
and Amati have been chosen. 

Some time ago I came across a Herschel bratsche which 
in a high degree possessed the good qualities of the violin. 
The nasal note, which in the majority of bratsches exercises 
a disturbing effect does not exist in this. Everybody who 
fre.s himself from the still too prevalent® prejudice that “only 
old violins are good,” everybody who is enchanted with 
sweet sound, will be glad to have or to hear a Herschel. I 
am glad that the judgment I formed at starting remains after 
eight years strong and unassailable. 

Jon. Verstezc, 
Concert Master of city theater 
Halle/Saale 
Member of festival committee, Bayreuth. 





To Dr. Karl Herschel I herewith testify, 
that I have examined some violins built on 
his system and regard them as most admirable 
specimens of more modern handicraft. Tone- 
quality comparable with that of many Master 
instruments challenges special commendation. 
The Herschel violin has none of the usual un- 
malleability and hardness of new instruments. 
In a bratsche, too, built in accordance with 
his directions, I recognize a piece of work of 
the highest promise. 

Prov. Atrr. RAHLWeES, 
University Director of Music 
Halle/Saale, April 23, 1920. 














London, May 19, 1919. 


Highly honoured Dr. Herschel: 

But yesterday evening I returned from 
Paris. Of my own initiative hasten once again 
most heartily to congratulate you on the ex- 
traordinary result of your scientific system of 
violin building. I am no lover of new, that is, 
of modern violins. In my whole career I re- 
member two instances only, in which I brought 
it over myself to give an opinion in writing. 
The result, however, which you have achieved 
is so incredibly wonderful, that I cannot re- 
frain from again expressing my congratulation 
and conveying to you sincere assurance of my 
great admiration. A violin only a few weeks 
old that can pour forth with harmonious elo- 
quence such a volume of sound can intone 
with equal ease all the strings, such an in 
strument I have never come across in all my 
career. 

What many have attempted till now in vain, 
you seem to have achieved. If your violin 
does in the concert-room what it has already 
done in the drawing-room you have indeed 
lifted the vert from the great secret of the old 
Italian Masters. 

Again I congratulate you with all my heart 
and remain, with kind greetings of sincere 
admiration. 

Yours sincerely, 


Trvapar Nacuez. 
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Tilsit, August 30, 


and hearty thanks for the violin 
you have sent me. I am more than surprised a 
limited verbal exchequer c 
even approximately express my unbounded appreciation and 
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SOMETHING ABOUT MY HERSCHEL VIOLIN 


I premise so that my opinion, as that of an outsider may 


that I am now, and hav 


for the past eighteen months a_ professional musician. I 
emy of Music in this place and 
ply first violin in what was formerly the Court Orchestra. 

occupy myself besides a great deal with the investigation 
and study of violins and musical instruments. 
possession 1 Widhalm, 2 Rauch, 
1 Seidel, 1 Meuner, 1 Egidius Klotz, 1 Hornsteiner, 1 
Kretschmann, 1 Gusetto, 1 Belloisio and a genuine Hie- 
ronymus and Antonius Amati. 
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magnetism, virility, sincerity and musicianship place him 
in the first rank of piansts of today. He captivates his 
audiences from the very beginning and holds them under 
his magic spell throughout the entire program. The artist 
was in unusually fine form; his broad and manly playing 
of Bach's toccata and fugue in D minor (which is so often 
featured by pianists) received a masterly reading and will 
long be remembered by those who heard him. There was 
no attempt to gain inartistic effects as is so often done by 
pianists. His reading of this work was that of a master 
whose reverence for the great Leipsic cantor is supreme. 
Following this came the Grieg ballade, op. 24 (in the form 
of variations upon an old Norwegian melody). It is well 
known that Mr, Grainger was a personal friend of Grieg, 
under whose guidance he studied many of his works, and 
therefore the composer's conception was revealed with 
absolute adherence to the ideas of that composer. 

A group of four numbers—consisting of “Cloud Pa- 
geant,” Daniel Gregory Mason; “A Fragment,” A. Walter 
Kramer, as well as H, Balfour Gardiner’s prelude and 
“Humeresque”——came next. His closing group was devoted 
to the barcarolle, op. 60, Chopin; “El Albaicin,” Albeniz; 
his own “Colonial Song” and “Turkey in the Straw,” set 
by David Guion. He was vociferously applauded, being 
recalled innumerable times and responding with six en- 
cores; Grieg’s “In Springtime ;” “Juba Dance,” Nathaniel 
Dett; waltz by Brahms, as well as three selections by the 
concert giver—‘“Sea Chants,” “One More Day” and “Irish 
Tune from County Derry.” 


DECEMBER 8 


George Fergusson, Baritone 


it is a good many years since George Fergusson, the bari- 
tone, gave a recital in New York and he was welcomed 














Beethoven’s 
Gavotte 


IRST played by Olga Sama- 
roff and Harold Bauer to 

the delight of the audience at 
the concert of the Beethoven 
Association, January 13th, 1920. 


First solo performance by Harold Bauer on 
April 11th, 1920. 
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back on Wednesday afternoon, December 8, by an audience 
that completely filled Aeolian Hall. Years of teaching and 
singing in Germany and four years of internment have 
grayed his hair but have not aged his art in any way. He 
is a really notable interpreter of song. Possessing a serv- 
iceable baritone voice, under excellent control, he is free 
to devote himself to bringing out the content of whatever 
he sings and he does this without resort to the operatic 
tricks of some of his contemporaries. He began with four 
examples from the classics, works of Lully, Gretry, Monte- 
verde and Galuppi, each done with a fine regard for style. 
Then came French songs by Dupare, | Rhene-Baton and 
Chausson, the latter's exquisite “Le Colibri” being the par- 
ticular gem of the group. It is a splendid song and was 
sung with utmost artistic finish. In seven Russian songs— 
Tschaikowsky, Borodin, Grechaninoff, and Moussorgsky— 
Mr. Fergusson did perhaps his best singing of the after- 
noon. He sang them in the original (Russian was a war- 
time acquisition of his at Ruhleben) and gave them all the 
dramatic vigor and sharp expression that they called for. 
If one must be singled out it is Moussorgsky’s “Hopak, 
a vigorous, emphatically rhythmed number that stirred the 
blood in Mr. Fergusson’s energetic rendition. To end with 
there were songs by Ireland, Carpenter, Davies, Chadwick 
and Frank Bridge, in which the singer proved that he could 
do as well for his own language as for other tongues. 
Alfred DeVoto provided discreet and musicianly accom- 
paniments. Mr. Fergusson is indeed a welcome new old- 
comer to the ranks of concert artists. Those with his true 
interpretative ability are all too rare. The audience was 
very liberal in applause throughout the program, calling 
for repetitions and encores. 


The Detroit Orchestra: Gabrilowitsch Soloist 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch came to town on Wednesday, 
December 8, at the invitation of the Society of the Friends 
of Music, bringing with him both his Detroit Orchestra 
and his grand piano. It was the first appearance of the 
orchestra in New York and an audience that crowded 
Carnegie Hall turned out to welcome the visitors. Gabrilo- 
witsch has drilled his band into a notable state of efficiency 
in the short time it has been together. It compares favor- 
ably with any of the New York orchestras. It is not per- 
fect—what orchestra is?—but it is an organization that 
can go into any concert hall of the world and reflect credit 
upon its conductor and upon the city that supports it. 
Noticeable technical points were the excellent balance be- 
tween the various choirs, the absence of blare in the brass, 
and particularly the sonorous solidity of the bass section. 
In Ilya Schkolnik the orchestra has a first class concert- 
master and a violinist of parts for the solo passages 
Among the first desks an equisite first oboe and a fine 
first horn were to be noted. The tone of the string band 
was vital and vibrant. 

Gabrilowitsch as a conductor has gained in knowledge 
and command tremendously since the present writer last 
chanced to see him lead, some eight years ago. Then he 
had the spirit; now he has acquired the knowledge of how 
to communicate that spirit to his men. More than almost 
any conductor we have, he plays on his orchestra—as he 
does on his piano, Not that he is a prima-donna conduc- 
tor, seeking to exploit the composer for the sake of his 
own glorification; far from that, as anybody realizes who 
knows what a fine musician Gabrilowitsch is. But he 
feels music very intently and, communicating these feelings 
to his players, obtains from the sharply defined and in- 
dividual performances of the compositions played, although 
never exaggerations of them. : 

The program began with the “Oberon” overture. This 
is melodramatic music (not dramatic music) and was 
played, as it should be, with the proper melodramatic 
exaggerations, characterized by vigor, rhythmic vitality and 
marked precision. Then came the Brahms first symphony. 
The orchestration of Brahms is not dinstinguished for its 
clarity, and Gabrilowitsch did excellently in bringing out 
the voices in the complicated polyphonic web. Most ef- 
fective was the final movement, which was worked up to a 
fine climax. The horns covered themselves with glory in 
the giving of the peculiar negro-like theme in this move- 
ment; not that it is hard to play technically, but difficult to 
play intelligently, as they did under the Gabrilowitsch urg- 
ing. The other orchestral number was the Strauss “Don 
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FLORA JEWELL 


Makes a Successful Debut at the Princess Theatre 


“Her voice is agreeable and she has skill in portraying moods 
and telling the stories that are contained in the context of 
her songs.”—Evening Telegram, November 15, 1920. 


“Flora Jewell’s voice is a light one but fresh and sweet with 
a flute-like quality.”—Evening Mail, November 15, 1920. 


“The Princess Theatre was filled yesterday when Flora 
Jewell, a young soprano, gave her first New York song 
She gave evident pleasure to hearers.”—N. Y. 
American, November 15, 1920. 


“Flora jewell has a sympathetic voice and sings artistically."—N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, November 


“She is a young singer with a light but agreeable voice.”—N. Y. Sun, November 15, 1920. 


“Flora Jewell, a young soprano of agreeable voice and presence, gave a debut recital at the Prin- 
cess Theatre yesterday."—N. Y. Times, November 15, 1920. 


Lyric Soprano 


on Nov. 14, 1920 


Press Comments: 
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Juan” poem, which ended the program. After the arti- 
ficiality of Weber, the muddiness of the Brahms orchestra- 
tion, and the tinkle of Mozart (the piano concerto had 
just preceded it), Richard’s youthful work sounded like 
a masterpiece; one is not sure,in fact, that it is not one. 
The vigorous themes (oh, that ones as good occured to 
him now!) the marvellously rich orchestration and above 
all the really virtuoso playing of it by the orchestra, made 
it a true climax for the evening. brilowitsch and his 
men were both at their best in this. 

After the intermission, the conductor became pianist, 
playing the Mozart D minor concerto while Victor Kolar 
lead a reduced orchestra in the accompaniment. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s playing of this particular work is one of the treats 
of contemporary music-making and no less delightful with 
the accompaniment of his own men than when he has 
played it before with local orchestras. . 


DECEMBER 9 


George Beach, Pianist 

One of the most interesting piano recitals of the season 
was that of George Beach, a young American who is well 
known abroad but who made on this occasion his Ameri- 
can debut. He played a program selected from the works 
of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Busoni, Debussy and Liszt, 
the two latter being accorded the largest representation. 

Mr. Beach proved himself to be the possessor of a large 
and evenly developed technic, and of great clarity and pre- 
cision which were not lost even in the confused Busoni 
“Berceuse” which sounds as if it might have been intended 
to lull to sleep the offspring of the “frumjous bunder- 
snatch,” and was particularly notable in the Bach toccata 
and fugue and in the Liszt fantasie and fugue on the name 
of Bach. 

It is not intended to suggest that Mr. Beach is preemi- 
nently a Bach player or a player of music in the contra- 
puntal style. The public evidently thought that Debussy 
was his special province and received his playing of this 
master’s immortal poems with much enthusiasm. These 
were “Reflets dans l'eau,” “La fille au cheveux de liu,” 
“La Cathedrale Engloutie’ and “Ce qu’ a va le vent 
d’Quest.”. They were played with a combination of ex- 
quisite delicacy, sonority and force altogether delightful, 
and left the impression of a careful and thoughtful inter- 
pretation and a deeply grateful and intelligent understand- 
ing of the idealism of modern France. 

Taken all in all, Mr. Beach is a highly satisfying artist 
and will be found a welcome addition to the ranks of our 
American pianists. ; 


Metropolitan Life Glee Club 


The thirty-fourth private concert by the Metropolitan 
Life Glee Club, Dr. lon Jackson, director, assisted by the 
Elsa Fischer String Quartet, Justin Lawrie, tenor; The 
Liberty Eight, and John M. Cushing piano, was given in 
the Assembly Hall of the Metropolitan Life Building, New 
York, on December 9. The Glee Club rendered several 
numbers. The important feature of the concert was the 
Elsa Fischer String Quartet which played with much charm 
“Humoresque,” Dvorak; “Canzonetta,” Herbert; “Trau- 
merei,” Schumann, and “Minuet,” Mozart. Mr. Lawrie 
sang Mattei’s ‘Non E’ver,” and Mr. Cushing played as a 
piano solo a transcription of Fritz Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennois.” 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro, Pianists 


A “Norse” suite by the late Max Bruch was the novelty 
on the program presented by Rose and Ottilie Sutro, the 
well known exponents of recitals for two pianos, at Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday evening, November 9. This work was 
especially written for and dedicated to the two sisters and 
is still in manuscript. Another manuscript number was a 
brilliant arrangement by W. H. Humiston of Wagner’s 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” The runs in Duvernoy’s “Feu 
Roulant” were so well executed, and the piece given such 
an altogether fine reading, that it had to be repeated twice. 
Arensky’s “Coquette” also was redemanded. Reinecke’s 
variations on a Bach sarabande, an allemande by Couperin 
and “Reveur,” Arensky, were the remaining programmed 
numbers. At the conclusion of the recital many interested 
listeners gathered around the platform to enjoy the three 
or four encores which were given. 


New York Euphony Society 


A good sized audience attended the first concert, second 
season, of the New York Euphony Society, Mrs. James J. 
Gormley, founder and president, in the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, December 9. Carl Hahn is the 
conductor, which vouches for the musicianly work of the 
100 singers forming the Choral. His own “Voice of the 
Chimes” was finely sung, and had to be repeated. Grieg’s 
“Landsighting” was an important chorus, and the work, 
originally for male voices with solo baritone, was splendidly 
done, and very effective, Ralph Thomlinson singing the 
solo excellently indeed. Claude Warford, the club’s accom- 
panist, who showed his capability all through the evening, 
was represented by two women’s choruses, “A World of 
Dreams” and “Down the Lane” (both dedicated to the 
Euphony), Adele Ruis Rankin singing the solo in the lat- 
ter in professional style. They are works of decided in- 
terest, and were well sung by the choral body. 

Carolina Lazzari, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang in her usual superior style an aria by 
Goring-Thomas and also four songs and had to add at 
least four encores so much was she liked and applauded. 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the same company, made his special 
hit in some Spanish songs which he sings inimitably. His 
program numbers were the “Tosca” aria (Puccini), and 
songs by Schindler, Fustek, Urugon and Johns, and the 
continued demand for more led him to give the Spanish 
songs. The orchestra under Mr. Hahn played selections 
by Nicolai and Gounod to open and close the concert. 
Dancing followed. 


New York Symphony Society: Margaret 


Matzenauer, Soloist 


The fourth pair of historical concerts by the Symphony 
Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, given 
in Carnegie Hall on December 9 and 10, was devoted to 
the romantic school and comprised compositions by Schu- 
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bert, Weber and Mendelssohn. The attendance was not of 
large size, perhaps due to holiday shopping. 

irector Damrosch presented the following orchestral 
numbers: Schubert’s “Rosamunde” overture and the “Un- 
finished” symphony; overture to “Oberon,” Weber, and 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony No. 4 in A. 

Margaret Matzenauer was the soloist. Her entree was 
the signal for long continued applause. She sang as an 
opening group two of Schubert’s songs—“Death and the 
Maiden” and “The Erlking.” The beauty of her voice was 
revealed in the delivery of “Death and the Maiden,” which 
for artistic effect was superb. Her singing of the highly 
dramatic “Erlking,” with its many voices, was a marvel 
of perfection and earned for the great singer fresh laurels. 
Despite the extraordinary presentation of these two num- 
bers, the height of her powers was reached in her delivery 
of “Ocean Thou Mighty Monster,” from Weber’s “Oberon.” 
The opening word “Ocean” which she sang with fire, pas- 
sion and an unusual volume of tone, stirred the audience 
to great enthusiasm, its vibrant quality being thrilling. 
Her performance on this occasion was of such a high 
order that those who heard her will always look back with 
pleasure to the charm her artistic singing afforded. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


On Thursday evening, December 9, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky conductor, presented three 
works of Bach that were so well performed that the 
audience was most emphatic in its display of enthusiasm. 
The first was the Brandenburg concerto in F (Mottl) ; 
then came the aria based on the organ prelude, “O Man 
Thy Grievous Sin Bemoan” (Transcription by Max 
Reger); the third was the famous, and so often played 
nowadays, Prelude, Choral and Fugue (Albert). 

The latter half of the program was devoted to the sym- 
phonic poem, “Till Eulenspiegel” (Strauss) ; “Evocations, 
No. 1” (Roussel) given for the first time at these con- 
certs, and Tschaikowsky’s fantasia after Dante, “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini.” In these as well as in the Bach numbers 
the audience again showed its keen enjoyment and ap- 
preciation, 


DECEMBER 10 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


The Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, offered for its 145lst concert on Friday after- 
noon, December 10, in Carnegie Hall, a Brahms-Tschai- 
kowsky program. The concert opened with an exquisite 
rendition of Brahms’ “Tragic” overture. Alfred Meger- 
lin, concertmaster of the Philharmonic Society, was soloist, 
playing Brahms’ violin concerto. His performance of this 
great work was only acceptable. The orchestra, however, 
under Mr. Stransky’s able guidance accompanied the solo- 
ist admirably. 

Part Il was devoted to Tschaikowsky compositions com- 
prising “Francesca da Rimini,” andante cantabile from the 
string quartet, op. 11 (for string orchestra), and “Marche 
Slave,” op. 31. Despite the inclement weather an unusually 
large and fashionable audience attended, 


Grace Northrup, Soprano 

Grace Northrup, soprano, gave a song recital at Aeolian 
Hall Friday afternoon, December 10, which was attended 
by a fairly large crowd, considering the stormy weather. 
Her program consisted of five groups, the first made up of 
Handel numbers and an old Italian song; the second, Ger- 
man; the third, French; and the fourth, English. 

Miss Northrup has a voice of unusual sweetness, and 
sings with splendid taste. It is a pleasure to hear a singer 
display such artistic intelligence. At all times her singing 
was clear and smooth, and her high soft tones were par- 
ticularly beautiful, her well controlled voice giving ex- 
pression to the finest nuances. After the group of Schu- 
bert and Brahms songs, a number of huge bouquets were 
presented to her, and, placed on the piano, made an effective 
background for her pleasing personality. In the group of 
French songs, “L’Heure Silencieuse’” gave a chance for 
beautifully sustained soft tones, and was most effectively 
rendered. Saint-Saéns “Mai” was equally charming from 
the standpoint of both melody and accompaniment. 

Richard Hageman added much to the numbers with his 
artistic accompaniments, and after the singing of “Happi- 
ness,” a composition of his own, the applause demanded a 
response from him and a repetition of the number. “1 
Know of Two Bright Eyes” also found such favor that it 
had to be repeated. At the close of the program, two en- 
cores were added, and there were no more delightful num- 
bers on the program than the first of these, Hageman’s 
“At the Well.” 


Verdi Club 


Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the 
Verdi Club (Enrico Caruso is an honorary member), and 
her cohorts did not permit the rain, wind and large snow- 
flakes to interfere with attendance at the musical and dra- 
matic afternoon given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, De- 
cember 10. Good listeners, too, are these Verdi Club 
audiences, discriminating and applausive, and President 
Jenkins sees to it that there is no confusion (such as doors 
open, with late comers entering). Hence there is dignity 
of art and high endeavor by all concerned. 5S. Walter 
Krebs, the American composer, was introduced at the out- 
set, seating himself at the piano, and playing his new 
patriotic song (the singer was absent), “America, We 
Live for Thee,” which received big applause. This number 
is making its way as an effective church and social chorus. 
Paulo Gruppe played cello solos with big tone and technic, 
being obliged to give encores. Baroness de Torinoff looked 
beautiful on both appearances, first in concert costume, 
later in Russian National garb of many colors, singing 
finely an aria from “La Juive” and songs by Rachmaninoff. 
Mozelle Bennett played violin solos, making a special hit 
with her teacher’s (Tirindelli) “In a Garden,” with its 
bees, birds and brook; she plays with vigor and expression. 
Florence Auer of “The Wanderer” Company gave a scene 
from “King John,” and the program closed with the duo- 
dance (in costume), by Blanche Talmud and Albert Car- 
roll, of Liszt's second Hungarian rhapsodie. Accompanists 
of the afternoon were Walter Golde, Lily May Hyland, 
Beatrice Raphael and Mr. Newman. The guests of honor 
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SOPRANO 











FRANKLIN CANNO 


PIANIST 





Excerpts of the Recent Northwestern Tour 


ELLEN BEACH YAW 


Exquisite feeling.—Phenomenal tones far 
above those attained by the usual concert 
stars.—The billed offering was not enough to 
satisfy delighted music lovers.—Seattle, 
Washington, Times, October 19, 1920. 


Throng at Arena enthusiastic over so- 
prano.—Demand for encores insistent.— 
Seattle, Washington, Post-Intelligencer. 


The program gave opportunity for a wide 
range of interpretation.—Especially noticed 
were the warmth and richness of the middle 
voice.—Tacoma, Washington, News-Tribune. 


A full sweetness of tone, rich and melo- 
dious.— Tacoma, Washington, Register. 


Mme. Yaw receives ovation—In her fa- 
mous “Skylark” the diva soared as easily as 
ever beyond the range of other sopranos.— 
Aberdeen, Washington, World. 


Famous singer captivates audience.— 
Ellensburg, Washington, Evening Record. 


Mme. Yaw’s high tones are strong sure 
and effortless. In a song of her own com- 
position “The Skylark”, she introduced bird 
notes and trills showing her astonishing 
range.—A group of modern lyrics was sung 
with sympathy and charm.—Yakima, Wash- 
ington, Morning Herald. 


Large audience thoroughly delighted.— 
Yakima, Washington, Daily Republic. 


Her tones were clear and sweet,—enuncia- 
tion distinct. The singer looked youthful 
and slender in a handsome gown with cor- 
sage of diamonds.—Spokane, Washington, 
Spokesman-Review. 


Mme. Yaw exhibited her lovely soprano 
voice in a series of beautifully selected num- 
bers.—Charming and vivacious personality. 
Repeated and prolonged applause.—Belling- 
ham, Washington, American-Reveille. 


Mme. Yaw possesses a voice of unusual 
sweetness and a charming personality. She 
at once makes her audience feel at home with 
her.—Missoula, Montana, Duily Missoulan. 


Voice incomparable.—Beautiful quality. — 
Centralia, Washington, Chronicle. 


of 
and FRANKLIN CANNON 


A musician of deeply poetical insight.— 
Played with romantic poesy and expression. 
—Deep understanding of Chopin.—Seattle, 
Washington, Times, October 19. 1920. 


His final offering won the ovation from 
the crowd and throughout the program Mr. 
Cannon shared the throngs generous en- 
thusiasm.—Seattle, Washington, Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 


Making no effort to impress, Mr. Cannon 
appears to play for the pure joy of playing. 
Chopin’s fantasie Opus 49 was one of his 
finest interpretations. The ever-popular “Blue 
Danube” Arabesques was given with charm- 
ful vivacity.—Tacoma, Washington, Register. 


Cannon proved himself an artist.—His 
playing was greatly enjoyed and warmly 
applauded. — Numerous _ recalls. — Tacoma, 
Washington, News-Tribune. 


He is a pianist of rare ability, sympathy, 
and dignity of style-—Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton, World. 


Cannon’s playing meets with expressed 
favor.—Interpreted music of several periods. 
—Strangeness and beauty in the Moderns. 
Persistently encored.—Yakima, HW’ ashington, 
Morning Herald. 
dexterity-—Generous 

interpretation 
Yakima, Wash- 


Exceptional digital 
applause, especially for his 
of the ultra-modern group. 
ington, Republic. 


A pianist of great discretion.—Chopin 
poetically interpreted, particularly enjoyed. 
Spokane, Washington, Spokesman-Review. 


A master of technic.—His _ interpreta- 
tions brought out all the tonal qualities, 
rhythm, and _ poetry possible-—Spokane, 
Washington, Daily Chronicle. 


Cannon’s playing is little short of the su- 
preme. His opening number brought the 
audience to his feet.—Recalled to the stage 
again and again throughout the program. 
Bellingham, Washington, American-Reveille. 


A beautiful melody tone.-His playing 
has an unusually strong appeal.—His technic 
is beyond reproach.—His facility is captivat- 
ing.—Missoula, Montana, Daily Missoulan. 
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included Wassili Leps, composer and conductor; Katherine 
\. Martin, president of Athene Club; Mrs. Edmund Wil- 
kinson Kingsland, president of The Ohio Club; Helen 
Whitman Ritchie, president of the Professional Women’s 
League; Edith R. Pearsons, president of the Manhattan 
Study Club, and Mme. Carlo Polifeme, president of “Le 
Lyceum.” Edna Moreland was chairman of the reception 
committee 


Georgeanna Claflin 


Georgeanna Claflin, an exceptionally talented artist- 
pupil of Alfred E Henderson, gave a recital of music, 
songs and story, at the Princess Theater, New York, on the 
afternoon of December 10. Miss Claflin recited a number 
some of them with music, and several scenes 
from plays, notably “The Fortune Hunter” by Winchell 
Smith, and “The Copperhead,” by Augustus Thomas. 
Miss Claflin brought out the humor effectively, and was 
tensely impressive in the more passionate and dramatic 
scenes. She has a good voice, pleasing stage presence, 
and intelligent understanding for the works interpreted. 
\ successful career may be confidently predicted for her. 


DECEMBER II 


ol poems, 


Aurore La Croix, Pianist 


Among the younger pianists—and this includes men as 
well as women—there is hardly one who has more indi- 
viduality at the instrument than Aurore La Croix. 
Whether or not one always agrees with her readings (and 
the present writer generally does), there is an assurance 
about all her work that is impressive. The very move- 
ments of hands and arms which she employs are compe- 
tent and finished; one feels her the mistress of her instru- 
ment. Last Saturday afternoon at Aeolian Hall she was 
in fine form, She began with a Galuppi sonata, defined 
with incisive clearness, Then came the minuet and movi- 
mento perpetuo from the Weber C major sonata. 
great many of us could continue to exist even should we 
hear another note of Weber's piano music. Evi- 
dently Miss La Croix likes it and she certainly knows 
how to play it, making the finish of her performance sup 
ply as far as possible the entire lack of feeling in the 
music itself, The “Etude Eroica” of Liszt was a tech- 
nical display which was only excelled by the brilliancy of 
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Alkan’s “Scherzo Diabolique” which closed the program. 
(Can the piano really express anything diabolic?) For 
display of poetry and sentiment there were the Schumann 
“Papillons,” done with charming imagery and just the 
right poetic nuances, and a movement (“with naive ten- 
derness”) from the MacDowell Keltic sonata, given with 
great warmth, and depth of sentiment. Miss La Croix is 
a player, and this was a recital, which stands out very dis- 
tinctly from the ruck of a winter’s music. 


Lydia Lipkowska, Soprano 


Lydia Lipkowska was plainly laboring under the strain 
of her adventures in getting out of Russia when she sang 
here with the Chicago Opera Association last spring, for 
her vocalism was at least 100 per cent better at her recital 
at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, December 11. Not 
that Mme. Lipkowska’s voice and vocalism count for much 
more than half the battle in her appearances, the other half 
being won by her charming self and the personality which 
she infuses into all her aieeldan. Her program included 
arias and songs by Donizetti, Scarlatti, Rossini, Delibes 
and Viardo, a group of Russian songs and two English 
songs to end with. Plainly nervous when she first ap- 
peared, she quickly recovered herself and in the Russian 
group did some excellent singing, especially in Tschaikow- 
sky’s effective “If I Only Knew.” Of the coloratura num- 
bers the most effective were the familiar Bell Song from 

“Lakme” and a charming “Chanson de XV _ Siecle” by 
Viardo, with flute obligato, an exquisite number, delight- 
fully interpreted and sung with real bravura. Of Mme. 
Lipkowska’s success with her public there was no doubt. 
The audience called for nearly as many encores as there 
were program numbers—in fact, insisted upon some double 
encores. The flute obligatos were discreetly played by 
Louis Fritze. Frank Bibb, at the piano, showed how much 
a sympathetic and musicianly accompanist can do to add 
to the success of a recital. Mme. Lipkowska very rightly 
called upon him to share the applause more than once. 


Boza Oumiroff, Baritone 


On Saturday evening, December 11, a second song re- 
cital was given by the Czecho-Slovak baritone, assisted by 
Mme, Ella Spravka, pianist. Again Mr. Oumiroff gave his 
large audience the pleasure of hearing his extremely sweet 
voice combined with great intelligence in the rendition of 
his numbers which were well received. Mr. Oumiroff also 
showed excellent style in his delivery and splendid color- 
ings according to the numbers rendered. Mme. Ella 
Spravka gave an artistic interpretation of the C minor 
fugue by Bach, sonata by Scarlatti, Bohemian dance by 
Smetana, in which an excellent tone was combined with 
considerable brilliancy and good technic. Mme. Spravka 
also deserves credit for her fine accompaniments. 


DECEMBER 12 


‘New York Symphony Orchestra: Kerekjarto, 


Soloist 


At his first appearance in this country with orchestra, 
at the Lexington Theater on Sunday afternoon, December 
12, where he played the Mendelssohn concerto with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Willem Willeke con- 
ducting, Duci de Kerekjarto, the Hungarian violinist, con- 
tinued to show the same thorough mastery of his instru- 
ment which he displayed in the three recitals he has given 
at Carnegie Hall. Mr. Kerekjarto has everything a violin- 
ist needs—a fine, broad tone, an astonishing finger technic 
and no less facility with his bow arm, added to which he 
is a musician of parts, as he proved in his fresh, vital in- 
terpretation of the threadbare concerto, especially in the 
vigorous playing of the final movement, Although the 
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conductor was anxious to go on with his program, the 
audience would not allow him to proceed until Kerekjarto 
had played two encores. The first was an arrangement of 
the sextet from “Lucia,” a display piece that brought a 
veritable storm of applause from the audience, only quieted 
—_ he added a movement from a Bach sonata for violin 
alone. 


Viola Cole-Audet, Pianist 


Viola Cole-Audet, a pianist from Chicago, was heard in 
a recital at the Princess Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
December 12. The recital was interesting from two view- 
points: she choose an unusual program, which began with 
two Sarabandes said to be from Brahms and found re- 
cently during the war, including also other numbers by 
Saint-Saéns, Scriabine, Debussy, Schumann and herself, 
and these she rendered in a manner that aroused and held 
the interest of her hearers. 

Mme. Cole-Audet is well equipped technically and her 
interpretations show musical intelligence. She revealed a 
good tone and a nice sense of rhythm. All in all, her 
playing was appreciated by those who were present. 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


The first of the series of five concerts known as the 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts was given on Sunday 
afternoon, December 12, at the Longacre Theater before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. Warren inaugurated a 
series of ballad concerts last season which proved so suc- 
cessful that he determined to give another series this year, 
and judging from the large attendance and the satisfaction 
of the audience, it seems likely that the Frederic Warren 
Ballad Concerts will become a permanency. 

The programs which are arranged by Mr. Warren, show 
that his long experience as singer and teacher abroad, re- 
veals taste for what is particularly elevating in the art of 
singing. It is not his object to produce popular songs but 
to make good songs popular. 

The artists who participated at this concert were: Amy 
Neill, violin; Mildred Graham, soprano; Mme. Ruano 
Bogislav, soprano; and George Warren Reardon, with 
Frederick Bristol at the piano. 

Both the opening and closing numbers were devoted to 

vocal duets: “The Flight of Clouds,” and “Nearest and 
Dearest” by Luigi Caracciolo, as well as “Over the 
Heather,” Frank Moir. Amy Neill, the charming young 
violinist, created quite a furore with her artistic and bril- 
liant playing of “Sarabande et Tambourin,” Le Clair; 
“Larghetto,” Nardini; “La Chasse,” Cartier-Kreisler ; 
“Nocturne,” Chopin, and Wieniawski's “Scherzo Taran- 
telle.” Her work won the approval of the large audience, 
and she was recalled many times. Mme. Ruano Bogislav 
sang two groups, Russian, Rumanian, Czecho-Slovak, and 
Hungarian Gypsy songs,. prefacing each number with an 
explanation in English. Mildred Graham made a decidedly 
favorable impression with her delightful rendition of “I 
Shall Awake,” A. Walter Kramer; “You Wiil Not Come 
Again,” Bainbridge Crist, and “Song of the Open,” La 
Forge. She was enthusiastically applauded and recalled 
innumerable times. Mr. Reardon sang a group of three 
numbers: “Allah,” A. Walter Kramer; “Sylvia,” Oley 
Speaks, and “Robin Goodfellow,” Orlando Morgan; with 
which he scored a big success. 

All the soloists were obliged to add encores. Frederick 
Bristol was particularly successful in accompanying the 
artists. 


The Harvard Glee Club 


New Yorkers had the opportunity of hearing the Har- 
vard Glee Club last Sunday afternoon, Under the splen- 
did direction of Dr. Archibald T. Davison, this fine body 
of singers, all students of Harvard University, has accom- 
plished excellent results and is most deserving of praise. 
It is usually just college songs that the university glee- 
clubs present at their concerts, but Dr. Davison has gone 
beyond that and has taken up the classics. 

On Sunday the club opened its program with Pales- 
trina’s “Adoramus Te,” following it with “Miserere” (Alle- 
gri) “Crucifixus” (Lotti), “Now Let Every Tongue” 
(Bach), “Has Sorrow Thy Young Days Shaded?” (Irish 
folk song), “My Bonny Lass” (Morley), “Three Pictures” 
from the “Tower of Babel” (Rubinstein), “Drake’s Drum” 
(Coleridge-Taylor), “Dream World” (Duparc, arranged 
by Frank Harling), “Love Songs” (Brahms), and “Halle- 
lujah, Amen” (Handel). 

Throughout it was an unusual program and indeed a sur- 
prise to the large audience gathered at Aeolian Hall. The 
beautiful blending of the voices, the shadings, were ex- 
quisite. The Irish folk song included a tenor solo, sung 
excellently by J. F. Lautner with a humming accompani- 
ment, and for the Bach number an organ accompaniment 
was added. 

All in all it was a concert par excellence and reflected 
the greatest of credit on the students, their very efficient 
leader, Dr. Davison, and upon their alma mater. 
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Caruso Meets With Accident and — 
Metropolitan Abandons Brooklyn Performance 





However, Press Representative Guard Announces That Injury Is Not Serious—Florence Easton Substitutes at Last Minute 
for Farrar in “Carmen” and Scores Emphatic Success— Other Changes Also Take Place—‘“Parsifal” in English 
Has Its First Hearing—Verdi's “Requiem” Splendidly Given 


Sunpay Nicut Concert, Decemser 5. 

Toscha Seidel was the visiting artist at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Sunday night concert of December 5, and the 
fiery little Russian violinist captured his audience from the 
start. His big contribution was the Mendelssohn coneerto 
in E minor, which he played superbly, revealing his facile 
technic, graceful bowing and abundant temperament. He 
is an artist who never fails to satisfy his hearers, for after 
his concerto he was obliged to play two encores. During 
the second half of the program Seidel ‘was heard in three 
shorter pieces—Tschaikowsky'’s melodie, the ballet music 
from Schubert-Kreislers “Rosamunde,” and the Wieniawski 
polonaise in D major—which he played brilliantly, follow- 
ing with two additional encores, one of which was the ever 
popular “Eili, Eili.” 

There were two changes on the program. Marie Sun- 
delius sang in place of Jeanne Gordon and Mario Laurenti 
for Giuseppe Danise. Mme. Sundelius, in the pink of vocal 
condition, sang the “Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise.” This 
she delivered with lovely tonal quality and finished style. 
Her other numbers were “Quand je dors,” Liszt; “Good 
Morning,” in Swedish, and “A Dream,” Grieg. Her en- 
core was the charming “Pipes of Pan,’ ’which was charm 
ingly sung. She received a well deserved storm of applause. 

Mr. Laurenti is one of the younger baritones of the 
company and he bears watching. He possesses a voice of 
splendid quality which he uses tastefully. His selection 
was the “Largo al factotum” from “The Barber of Seville,” 
Rossini, to which he did full justice. He was also heard in 
three shorter songs. 

Evelyn Scotney, the young Australian coloratura, was 
given a most enthusiastic demonstration of approval after 
her rendition of “Ah, forse e lui,” from “Traviata.” This 
familiar aria she sang beautifully, with clarity and _bril- 
liancy. Her phrasing was good and her top notes freely 
emitted and of pleasing quality. Miss Scotney proved that 
she is worthy oi being placed in a position to sing the roles 
best suited to her. In two shorter songs—‘The Robin's 
Song,” White, and “Fairy Tales,” Kontsak- —she also de 
lighted her audience, giving as an extra number a Strauss 
waltz. 

The orchestra, under the skilled baton of Richard Hage 
man, who was warmly applauded during the evening, opened 
the program with a fine rendition of the “Tannhauser” 
overture, Other selections were the Rimsky-Korsakoff sym- 
phonic poem, “Sadko,” and the beautiful “Blue Danube” 
waltz of Strauss. 


“MEFISTOFELE,” DeceEMBER 6, 


The great spectacle—indeed one of the most interesting 
presentations the Metropolitan has offered in some time- 
opened the week of December 6 at the Broadway house 
with the usual crowded aisles and the boxes filled with the 
regular Monday night subscribers. This great Boito pro- 
duction surely deserves a longer report, although the 
recent premiere was reviewed at length. Lack of. space, 
however, permits only a passing mention. Nevertheless, 
it must be stated that Didur, as Mefistofeles, as well as 
the new tenor, Benjamino Gigli, as Faust, were at their 
best, and individually as well as together, their work was 
deserving of praiseworthy comment. Alda, as Margherita, 
was also in good voice, and no little credit for the success 
of the evening fell to Florence Easton, who as Elena 
also sang superbly even though the opera gives her little 
to do. Bada, as Wagner, shared in the applause and de- 
served it. Perini was a capable Pantalis and also Marta; 
Paltrinieri was the "Nereo. Moranzoni conducted with his 
usual skill. 

“Paciiacct” AND “CARILLON,” DECEMBER 8. 

Caruso’s first “Pagliacci” of the season attracted a 
packed house for in no role does the public love him better 
than in this sobby one. The famous tenor was not at his 
best vocally. Between the acts William J. Guard an- 
nounced that the tenor had fallen and hurt his side in 
climbing the steps at the end of the great aria, but after 
an unusually long entracte, the opera went on to the end, 
with Caruso singing better in the second act than he did 
in the first. Destinn was the Nedda. In good voice, she 
sang the commonplace music splendidly. DeLuca, substi 
tuting for Danise, sang the Tonio. It is not one of his best 
roles. Laurenti was the Silvio; he sings well, but his voice 
is hardly large enough to impress in the Metropolitan. 
Moranzoni conducted. The new ballet followed. “I1 Caril- 
lon Magico,” hopelessly old fashioned, made no better im- 
pression than at its premiere. 


“CARMEN,” December 9. 


At one o'clock Thursday afternoon og 9 Easton 
agreed to sing Carmen in place of Geraldine Farrar, indis- 
posed. Miss Easton had not sung the role in thrre years 
and that occasion had been her only performance of the 
part in French; previous to that she had sung it in Ger- 
man. It would have been decidedly to her credit if she had 
been able only to “walk through the role,” as the actor's 
phrase goes. But seven hours after notification that she 
was to sing Carmen—a long and arduous role—she went 
on the stage, sang every note of the music correctly and with 
surety, made hardly a slip in the text, and further pre- 
sented a living, vivid Carmen which, if it lacked the 
eccentricities of Miss Farrar, was far nearer what Bizet and 
his librettist imagined when they created the role. And 
how good it was to hear the music really sung once more 
without the necessity of making any allowances for ab- 
sence of voice! Miss Easton proved that her Carmen 
belongs in the first rank under any circumstances and, sung 
under the conditions that obtained last Thursday, it was 
nothing short of marvelous. 

Martinelli was the Don Jose and gave his familiar por- 
trait of the Spanish dragoon, singing in beautiful voice. 
Marie Sundelius is familiar, too, as Micaela and always 
impresses with her fine singing of the aria. Rothier, usu- 
ally the Zuniga, was promoted to Escamillo. It looks as 


J 


- 


if he might be reduced to uncommissioned rank again, for 
the orchestra was sadly off pitch throughout the Toreador 
song—or was it Rothier? Nor is he exactly the picture to 
win the feverish heart of Carmen. The smaller roles were 
in the hands of Mary Mellish, Frances Ingram, Leonhardt, 


Dua, Ananian and Laurenti. Albert Wolff conducted. 
“PARSIFAL,” DECEMBER IO. 
English “Parsifal” got its first hearing of the season at 


a special matinee on Friday, December 10. There were im- 
provements. The little soda water pavilion for Kundry, 
so far up stage as to render her almost inaudible during 
the Garden scene, had disappeared. In its place a Hower- 

bedecked cot slid onto the stage quite unaccompanied at an 
unexpected moment, well forward, and there the scene was 
played more satisfactorily. Sembach was to have sung 
Parsifal but he had a cold, so Orville Harrold did it, as he 
did last year. Never has he sung the role better. He is 
really impressive in it, especially in the quasi-religious 
scenes, which he sings with compelling earnestness. His 
enunciation makes it a pleasure to hear him. Mme. 
Matzenauer—how fortunate the Metropolitan is in having 
such an artist for the great Wagner roles—was again the 
Kundry. She has always sung it superbly and on Friday 
her enunciation of the English text was distinctly clearer 
than last season. Clarence Whitehill’s Amfortas, both 
from the singing and acting standpoints, is the standard 
Amfortas of the stage of today. One cannot imagine the 
part done better, with greater sincerity and impressiveness. 
Didur was again a vigorous, sinister Klingsor. The new- 
comer was Robert Blass, who made Gurnemanz as little 
horesome as anybody can. The chorus sang excellently, 
the male portion sticking closer to pitch than last season, 
and Artur Bodanzky held firm command over all the forces. 


* DECEMBER 10. 
the 


“Tosca,” 


Metropolitan on Friday eve- 


“Tosca” was given at 
ning, December to, and the performance was, indeed, an 
excellent one. Emmy Destinn sang the title role for the 


first time this season, in which she was most successful 
Mme, Destinn sang with beauty of tone and her impas 
sioned acting aroused the vast audience to demonstrations 
of approval. Especially noteworthy was her rendition of 
the “Vissi d’arte” in the second act. The only cause for 
regret in her performance was that the singer was not a 
little slimmer. Gigli, the new tenor of the company, who 
has created such favor through his really beautiful voice, 
added to his laurels in the role of Cavaradossi. He sang 
with a delightfully free tone and at no time seemed to 
force, even for his dramatic effects. His third act aria 
aroused the house to cries of “Bis” and “Bravo.” And 
well might the enrapt listeners have given vent to their 
admiration. It was superbly rendered. Scotti in his mas 
terly impersonation of Scarpia came in for his share of 
the honors. A voice of rich quality which sang the part 
of the shepherd in the last act, from behind scenes, be- 
longed to Cecil Arden. Moranzoni conducted splendidly. 
“Operon,” DeceMBER If (MATINEE). 

Saturday matinee was a performance of substitutes, 
Florence Easton taking the place of Rosa Ponselle as Rezia 
in “Oberon,” Jeanne Gordon replacing Kathleen Howard 
Fatima, Edna Kellogg doing Puck instead of Mlle 
Delaunois, and finally Morgan Kingston singing Huon in 
place of Sembach. At that, none of the substitutes were 


as 


33 


new, as all had sung the roles at least once before. Nor 
did the performance suffer in any way. Certainly Miss 
Easton is quite the Panwa dag Miss Ponselle—or anyone else— 
as Rezia; Miss Gordon is decidedly superior to Miss 
Howard; Miss Kellogg, if not quite the vocal equal of 
Mlle. Delauncis, looks charming as Puck and acts delight- 
fully; and, as between Kingston and Sembach singing in 
English, the choice is all in favor of Kingston. So the 
audience enjoyed a fine performance in which distinct Eng- 
lish enunciation was a marked feature. The efforts of the 
principals already named were ably seconded by Rafaelo 
Diaz, as Oberon, who sings with a splendid feeling for 
style; Marie Sundelius, whose peculiarly pure voice adds 
beauty to the Mermaid’s song; and Octave Dua, a fine 
character artist, as Sherasmin. Bodanzky conducted, less 
explosively, it seemed, than usual, with resulting gain in 
effect. His version of this old fairy opera seems to have 
firmly established itself as a favorite with Metropolitan 
audiences. 





(Evenino) 
an hour after the ad- 
d’Amore” began 

the Brooklyn 


“Exisir p’AmMore” (Brookityn), DecemBer 11 


At about twenty minutes or half 
vertised time, a performance of “Elisir 
on Saturday evening, December 11, at 
Academy of Music, but it never got any farther than the 
end of the first act. When Caruso, singing his annual 
Brooklyn performance, came on, it was evident that he was 
not himself, though his voice was in fine condition and he 
sang an exquisite mezza voce. He broke off a phrase, 
however, to put his handkerchief to his mouth and, singing 
only occasionally through the balance of the act, he used 
the handkerchief continually and then other handkerchiefs, 
lent him by sympathizers in the chorus. Blood stains be 
came visible upon them. When the curtain went down on 
the first act there followed an intermission which gradu- 
ally lengthened to forty-five minutes. Then the orchestra 
left the pit and Publicity Representative Guard came out 
to explain that the famous tenor had had the misfortune 
to burst a small blood vessel in his throat, and that al- 
though it seemed not to be at all serious, the audience, 
under the circumstances, surely would not want him to 
continue. There was a universal cry of “No, no!” from 
all over the house and the audience began to file out 

Money is being refunded to single ticket holders and the 
subscribers will have a special performance arranged for 
them later. The balance of the.cast for the evening was 
made up of Evelyn Scotney, Marie Tiffany, De Luca and 


Malatesta, with Papi conducting. The audience was of 
extraordinary size, 
Verpi's Requiem, SuNbAy, DecemsBer 12. 
The Metropolitan’s annual performance of the Verdi 


Manzoni Requiem took place on Sunday evening, Decem 
ber 12. This year the quartet was made up of Mmes 
Destinn and Gordon, Messrs. Chamlee and Rothier, four 
of the best voices now connected with the institution, The 
chorus sang finely, as it always does, and was a credit to 
Chorusmaster Setti, who conducted. The were 
all in good voice and did full justice to their parts 


soloists 


Premiere of Leoncavallo’s “Edipo Re” 


Chicago, Ill, December 13. (By telegram,)—The 
posthumous one-act opera of the late Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo, “Edipo Re” (King Oedipus), had its first per- 
formance on any stage at the Auditorium Theater this 
evening, presented by the Chicago Opera Association. The 
work itself will add little glory to the memory of the 
composer of “Pagliacci” but affords Titta Ruffo tremend- 


opportunities In the title role he covered himself 
The part was specially written for his sten 
torian and unique and he electrified his hearers by 
his wonderful acting. Marinuzzi, conducting, did his best 
for a weak score. A detailed review will be given in next 
week’s MusicaL Courter, R. D 


ous 
with glory. 
voice 











ESTELLE LIEBLING IN BOSTON 








and of 
beautiful. 
ciation firm breath control. 


Ravel’s beautiful song 


characterizing mood. 


Recital at Jordan Hall, December 8, 


PHILIP HALE IN THE HERALD 


Miss Liebling has excellent voice. 
adequate power and range. 
She has a sure legato, pure intonation, clear enun- 


WHAT THE TRANSCRIPT SAID 


Revealed as the possessor of awoice:conspicuous for brilliance. 
Her most effective performance was of the imitative passage in 
“The Enchanted Flute’, and aside from 
that, she was heard to the best advantage in her songs*in English, 
Her diction was notably clear, and she succeeded in establishing 
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It is of very fine quality 
The piano passages were 
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HINTS TO SINGERS 


By Leon Rains 


(Copyrighted, 1920, by Leon Rains.) 








[This is the third article of an interesting series of discussions on various topics of importance to the singer. 


In the first article, which appeared in a recent issue of the Musical Courier, Mr. Rains took up the question of 
Other topics to be considered will be Respiration, Application, Practicing, 


“Health,” and in the second, “Voice.” 
Memory, Diction, 


REGISTERS. 


ARTICLE IIL, 


Its meaning we know so long as no one asks us to define it.” 
’ yr James 

WISH it lay within my power to dispel the many nebu- 
| lous ideas that have been promulgated relative to the 
voice and its registers. I have heard the voice com- 
pared to all kinds of wind instruments and the violins. 
Chere is hardly a part of the upper body in which I have 
not heard it claimed that the vibrations of the well sung 


One singer went so far as to state that 
when he felt the vibrations back of his shoulders 
was he singing a good tone. I have seen diagrams showing 
where each tone produced must be felt, ranging in a scale 
from the base of the nose to the back of the head, and, as 
far as registers are concerned, | understand there are from 
one to seven. All this tends to confuse the student and im- 
pede rather than advance his studies. I fail to see what is 
to be gained by comparing the human voice to anything but 
the human voice! If the student’s attention is called to 
the fact that the air in the lungs is forced through the 
partly closed vocal cords, thereby producing sound, and 
thus a similar mechanism is brought into action to the cor- 
netist when playing upon his instrument, is the pupil then, 
when singing, not likely to search for a similar pressure in 
his throat to the instrumentalists when playing? Further- 
more, is not conjuring up the sound of an instrument to 
the pupil's mind when singing likely to influence the pupil 
to produce a sound similar to the cornet’s tone? That the 
oice can be trained in this direction we have ample proof 
on the variety stage, 


fe 
Beethoven 


A'.Critical Biography 
By VINCENT D'INDY 


Translated from the French 
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The London Times says: 
One of the best monographs on 
the composer im existence... . 


It is, in fact, the intensely per- 
sonal expression of Mr, d’Indy's 
opinions that makes this study 
of Beethoven so interesting. . . 
It ought to be read by everyone 
who has the slightest interest in 
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ervousness, etc.—Editor’s Note.) 


Attributing numerous registers to the voice, I presume 
comes from the fact that theré is a change in the position 
of the vocal cords during singing and at each fourth. 
These changes occur between B and C and E and F in all 
voices and throughout their entire range, This change of 
position of the cords is so slight, with one exception of 
which I shall speak later, that even with thousands of un- 
trained voices we can hear absolutely no difference in 
quality when singing from one fourth to the following. 
The exception I allude to above occurs in the female voice 
in singing from chest to head tones. (The chest tones 
should not be carried higher than E or the head tones 
lower than F.) The alto will find great difficulty at first 
in producing a crescendo in the lowest tones of the head 
register. 

The correction of this fault, as well as the equalization 
of the two registers, chest and head, can only be acquired 
after years of study under the careful guidance of the 
master. 

The tenor finds his greatest difficulty in singing from 
the chest to the head or covered tones at E and F. Bari- 
tones and basses should learn to cover at C. After sev- 
eral years of study, the baritone should learn to open D 
or E, a bass C and D, for effective singing in opera. Both 
voices should exercise great care not to open these tones 
at all times. Otherwise, the tones may become hard, and 
with years the singer loses the power to cover these tones 
and curtails his life as an artist. 

It is thus seen that changes in all voices from chest to 
head or covered tones occur at B, C, and E, F. Further- 
more, all voices have their range limitations at B, C, and 
E, F. Singing octaves will prove the best exercise to ac- 
quire a head or covered tone, the octave being nearer re- 
lated than the next tone above or below. As proof, I 
would draw the student’s attention to the fact that when 
singers begin to lose their voices a weakness may occur 
in one part of the voice. This weakness does not proceed 
to the tone directly above or below, but the tones one octave 
above or below may be next affected. Why a change 
should occur in the position of the cords at every fourth 
I cannot explain, unless it may be attributed to heredity. 
I have been forced to use the word change, but the student 
who looks for a marked difference of tone, except at the 
break, or when passing to the covered tones, will be disap- 
pointed, and even these changes disappear through culti- 
vation. The older masters divided the voice into chest, 
falsetto and head tones. Then the ‘division was changed 
to chest, medium and head. To divide the voice still fur- 
ther is stating a condition that does not exist. 

Personally, I think it would be more advantageous to the 
pupil’s progress to term all tones below the break in the 
female voice and all tones below the covered tones in the 
male voice the “lower register,” and all tones above the 
break and covered tones the “upper register,” for, simple 
as the terms “chest,” “medium” and “head” are, I have 
watched the beginner look for different resonance and 
place of production when singing a deep, medium or high 
tone. Nor is the shop term, “get the voice out of the 
throat,” conducive of aid to the singer—and I name but 
one of the many misleading shop expressions. The voice 
is, and remains, in the throat. If you get it out you no 
longer have a voice, and whether you sing chest, falsetto 
or head, or whatever you are pleased to term the sound, 
the tone is produced through the vecal cords in the throat. 
If the produced tone sounds throaty, it should be the in- 
structor’s endeavor to draw the pupil’s attention to the 
fact and to teach him how he may overcome this defect, 
which, as a rule, is more readily accomplished through the 
pupil’s imitating the teacher than hours of verbai correc- 
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tion; and this is true of all vocal instruction. It should 
also be the master’s aim uot only to cultivate the pupil’s 
voice, but, what is just as important, his ear. The sooner 
the pupil learns to hear himself, the better for his progress. 
As far as resonance is Concerned, for those who have spe- 
cial anatomical concessions, I would draw their attention to 
the fact that if they would grasp their feet while singing 
they would find that even there they can feel the tone 
vibrating. Cultivating a voice means not only freeing the 
voice from all muscular pressure upon the cords and teach- 
ing the pupil to have perfect control of his throat, but 
equalizing the tones produced by the singer; and _ this 
equalization can best be accomplished by having but one 
place to focus all tones from the lowest to the highest. 
The French give us the best expression for tone concen- 
tration: “Chantez dans la masque.” 

The tone produced in the vocal cords, the throat being 
open and free from pressure upon the cords. the air carry- 
ing the tone strikes the roof of the mouth, which causes 
the tone to vibrate in the bonal cavities to the right and 
left of the nose, giving the tone the necessary resonance. 

A most simple means of acquiring a covered or head 
tone is to sing the tone to be covered on the vowel O, at 
the same time raising the palate. Should the pupil at first 
not be able to raise his palate, let him slightly depress his 
tongue and the palate will thereby automatically rise. As 
he gains control over the palatal muscles, singing words 
will relieve the strain from the tongue. Singers will find 
that when once they can produce a good covered or head 
tone, that all tones above the change will come much easier 
and the voice gain in compass. 

Manuel Garcia called the first octave of the alto’s head 
voice, the “falsetto,” the laryngoscopic view of the female 
voice singing a head tone and the male voice singing a 
falsetto tone look very similar. In Italy and England, 
where only men are allowed in the church choir, the so 
called “male alto” is a baritone or bass, using his falsetto 
register in singing above the compass of his voice. Bari- 
tones or basses possessing a falsetto dark in character may 
use it effectively in singing phrases in the higher voice 
register that require piano singing in song, but not in opera. 
I have resorted to this for the past twenty years and have 
never had an adverse criticism for so doing. I even ques- 
tion the possibility of the audience knowing I was singing 
falsetto. 


Activities of Morrill Artists 


A successful musicale was given at the New York 
studio of Laura E. Morrill on November 21. The program 
was rendered by Grace Nott, Sarah Edwards, both of 
whom sang artistically, and Florence McCullugh, a young 
girl in her teens who possesses a lyric voice of beautiful 
quality. Mme. Morrill anticipates a brilliant career for 
Miss McCullugh if she continues to make the progress 
she has made in the year and one-half she has studied. 

On November 23 Miss Edwards was a guest of honor at 
the Theater Club, and instead of a speech she sang, much 
to the delight of her listeners. Florence McCullugh ap- 
peared on this occasion for the first time before a large 
audience, and gave a really fine rendition of the difficult 
aria from “The Pearl of Brazil.” 

Grace Nott was well received at Cooper Union at a 
Globe concert on November 13. She is booked for several 
concerts during December with the Australian pianist, 
Jean Clerk. 


Three Concerts in Twenty-four Hours 


The audience that crowded the State College Audito- 
rium at Greeley, Colo., was completely enraptured with 
the Gray-Lhevinne program. The charming violinist was 
more magnetic even than she usually is, and Mr. Lhevinne 
made a sensation with several of his own new composi- 
tions for the piano. 

So disappointed were those who did not get a chance 
to hear the Gray-Lhevinnes that night that the college 
authorities deemed it wise to persuade the artists to give 
a morning concert on the 18th. By ten-thirty, not only 
was every seat in the auditorium filled, but also all the 
aisles. So great was the ovation given the Gray-Lhevin- 
nes upon this occasion, that still a third concert (for the 
overflow) was hurriedly arranged a few hours before the 
artists had to leave for their next engagement. At this 
third concert, there was another overcrowded, enthusiastic 
audience. and unusual was the impression made by 
the Gray-Lhevinnes at Greeley. 


De Treville Translates Folk Songs for Recital 


The folk songs which will appear on the program of 
Yvonne de Treville’s New York recital on January 14 
have not only been arranged by herself, as were those 
of her Spring recital, but they have also been translated 
into English by the soprano, Mlle. de Treville has already 
sung in fifteen languages during her extensive world tours, 
but for her American audiences she has made most inter- 
esting versions of her folk songs and some of the modern 
songs as well. The arrangement of the program is de- 
cidedly unconventional although it is not to be a costume- 
recital, which has so often been the prima donna’s vehicle. 


Evelyn Jeane Heard in New York 


Evelyn Jeane, soprano, has been heard frequently withi 
the a one both . one just auiuids 8 the nate: 

wo weeks ago Sunday, she gave a program in 
Orange, N. J., where she created a favorable impression 
with her lovely voice and anemgnet interpretations. The 
following Tuesday she — at a Globe concert in 
a — and the next Sunday sang at the Musicians’ 
u 5 








New Sacred Song by John Prindle Scott 


Huntzinger and Dil publishers, have just accepted 
two new sacred songs by John Prindle Scott which they 
will publish at once. One is “Even Song,” a quiet Sab- 
bath evening number with violin obligato, and the other 
is “If Ye Love Me, Keep My Commandments,” with ‘text 
from the Scriptures. 

This firm will also issue at about the same time, Mr. 
Scott’s new church song, “When I Consider the Heavens.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS NEW CARPENTER WORK 


“A Pilgrim’s Vision” Given Fine Reading—Second pieen: Symphony Concert—"Rigoletto” and “Traviata” Heard— 
Samaroff-Stokowski Third Beethoven Recital—Penha Also Plays Beethoven at Musical Art Club Concert— 
John Curtis, Jr., and John Braun Give Programs 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 3, 1920—From beginning 
to end, last week’s pair of Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
was interesting as well as enjoyable. “A _ Pilgrim’s 
Vision,’ composed at the suggestion of Dr. Leopold Sto- 
kowski for the occasion of the Mayflower celebration in 
Philadelphia, was the opening number on the program. 
It is the work of John Alden Carpenter, who has wrought 
in bold and subtle strokes, a large tonal structure of 
relevant moods and original nature, all of which proved 
immensely worthy and was assuredly masterly in treat- 
ment. Both director and orchestra entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of the composition. The ecclesiastical at- 
mosphere of the subject, the spirit of daring adventure 
aroused by persecution, the calm of the voyage inter- 
spersed with interludes of the sea’s boisterous tumult, 
ultimately finding a conclusion in a dignified yet beautiful 
march of surcease and thanksgiving, all were pictured in 
authoritative manner with ideal interpretative skill and a 
cohesion of purpose that drew forth unstinted endorse- 
ment. 

The “St. Antoni’ variations from Brahm’s were given 
with smoothness, refinement and beauty of intonation. 

The closing number of the evening was the Paris ver- 
sion of the “Tannhauser” overture. Mr. Stokowski con- 
ducted this with his usual fire, clean cut definition and 
feeling. Concertmaster Thaddeus Rich and Amel 
Schmidt played the violin duet with pure mellow tonality 
and exquisite union of artistic purpose. 

Boston OrcHESTRA IN SECOND CONCERT OF SERIES. 

Before a well filled house, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Pierre Monteux, appeared 
at the Academy of Music recently, giving its second con- 
cert of this year’s series. The program offered was one 
of unusual interest. The Mendelssohn octet in E flat, op. 
20, for strings; Lalo’s concerto for cello with Jean Bedetti 
as soloist, and the Stravinsky suite from the “Petrushka” 
ballet were the numbers listed on the program. 
“Ricotetto” AND “Traviata” Given By PHILADELPHIA 

Opera CoMPANY. 

On Monday evening, the Philadelphia Opera Company 
presented “Rigoletto” at the Philadelphia Opera House. 
The performance for the most part was very satisfactory, 
staged with adequate settings and unfolded by artists of 
good ability. Velma Sutton, a young soprano with a 
pleasing voice of appealing quality, sang the part of Gilda 
with praiseworthy effect. Gordon Kay did extremely well 
in the title role; his voice possesses wide range and his 
tone is of pleasing warmth. Domenico Paonessa as the 
Duke revealed a robust tenor voice. Among others tak- 
ing part were Italo Picchi, Giuseppe DiMasse, Caroline 
Modesti, and Adelaide Wilkinson. Pinelli was the con- 
ductor. 

Last week there was an excellent production of Verdi's 
“Traviata.” The title role was taken by Cornelia Zuc- 
cari who acquitted herself very well. Constantino Sor- 
vino, as Alfredo, revealed a voice of pleasing quality, al- 
though his histrionic ability could stand a little more 
coaching. Mr. Antola sang the part of Germont with 
good authority. Others in the cast included A. Fini, J. P. 
White, G. DiMasse, F. Bozza, Adelaide Wilkinson, and 
Miss Klinova. Balducci was the conductor. 

SamaArorr-StokOwski Tuirp BeetHoven RECITAL. 

Before a packed house in the ballroom of the Belleyue- 
Stratford on December 2, Olga Samaroff deservedly won 
unstinted approbation for the broad and authorative man- 
ner in which she interpreted four Beethoven sonatas listed 
for the occasion, This was the third lecture recital in- 
augurated to cover the entire scope of piano sonatas of 
Beethoven, with lecture comments on the works rendered 
by Dr. Leopold Stokowski. The success with which the 
endeavor has been greeted has made it not only inspiring 
and deeply enjoyable, but gratifyingly educational; then, 
too, Dr. Stokowski’s free and simple method of presenting 
the subject is without doubt of a highly praiseworthy 
nature, 

The program offered by Mme. Samaroff on the evening 
in question consisted of sonatas op. 22, B flat major; op. 
27, No. 1, E flat; op. 14, No. 1, E major; op. 27, No. 2. 
In relation to the latter, the lecturer said that the story of 
Beethoven having made a blind girl see or rather feel the 
beauty of a moonlight night by his playing of the com- 
position, was a very nice and sentimental piece of fiction. 

Acapemy oF Music Foyer Reoprenep. 


The foyer of the Academy of Music as it was and as it 
is now, presents ig oat as woe different as do photo- 
gtaphs of the city itself in 1854 as compared with its ap- 
pearance at the present day. The color scheme is at once 
soft and restful. The crystal mirrors along its sides give 
an appearance of great width and depth, aside from ad- 
ding much brillian to the appearance of the room. 

On the occasion in question, John F. Braun, tenor, and 
one who has long been associated with musical activities 
in this city, appeared to splendid advantage. The soloist 
sang three groups of songs. Mrs. Braun, in addition to 
assisting as accompanist, played a group of piano solos, 
among them being Chopin’s scherzo in B minor and the 
nocturne in E sharp minor, Numerous recalls were in 
order and many encores gracefully given. 

Joun Curtis,’ Jr., in CoNnceRT. 


Appearing in concert as a Pianist and accompanist, 
the work of John Curtis, Jr., has inevitably received the 
laydatory comments for excellence of style, beauty of tone 
and mastery of technic. Recently Mr. Curtis has been 
devoting much time to solo concertizing and accompany- 
ing. Meeting with unva success in this connection, 
appearances in Philadelphia, its suburbs and other sections 
have earned for him enthusiastic approval because of his 
ability. racy wes from wg | conducted orchestra in sym- 
phonic and-ballet forms, Mr. Curtis has within the past 
few weeks been appointed chorusmaster of the Philadel- 


phia Opera Company. 


Among those who have appeared in concert with Mr. 
Curtis during the past fortnight are Maud H, Evans 
soprano; Mary Ivans and Florence Haenle, both violin- 
ists, and Joseph S. McGlynn, tenor. 

Penna at Musicat Art Cus. 

Before a capacity house, Michael Penha, the new solo 
cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave his initial recital 
in this city at the Musical Art Club on Sunday evening 
last. Mr. Penha at once proved himself an artist of rare 
ability. That which immediately impressed the many mu- 
sicians in the auditorium was his perfect control of tone, 
brilliant technic and masterly bowing. The program in- 
cluded the Beethoven sonata, op. 60; a Handel sonata; 
then a Boccherini composition in the same form; a can- 
zonetta from Campagnoli and a Haydn minuet. The 


listeners were unanimous in their approval. 
G. M. W. 


Metropolitan Choral Society to Meet 


The newly organized Metropolitan Choral Society, Ada 
Soder-Heuc , founder and conductor, will hold its first 
social gathering at the residence of Mrs. Walter Gehagen, 
president of the association, on Sunday afternoon, Dec- 
ember 19, at 3.30 o'clock. An impromptu program will 
be rendered. 

Much interest is centered in this choral. society as it is 
said to differ from all other similar organizations. Every 
member (male and female) must be a well trained singer- 
and the aim of the society is to produce choral as well as 
operatic works. The first public hearing is scheduled for 
early in February and an operatic performance will fol- 
low in April. 


American Syncopated Orchestra to Go West 


The American Syncopated Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of James R. Saville, its manager, will tour during 
January and February through the following states: 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California, coming back through Washington, 
Oregon and California, then turning East over the South- 
ern route. Both Mr. Saville and his orchestra should 
share well as now he has an organization well worth listen- 
ing to. 


Davis Severs Connection with Culbertsons 


Ernest Davis announces that he is no longer under the 
management of Arthur and Harry Culbertson, and that 
temporarily he will take care of his own business at 20 
East 48th street, this city. 

The tenor recently returned to New York after a suc- 
cessful tour through New England with the New York 
Grand Opera Company. His wife, Mabel Austin Davis, 
was also a member of the company. 





FIVE YEARS AGO— 


(An appreciation) 


On the first day of December five years ago, there 
knocked on the door of our office a mild mannered and 


rather retiring teacher of singing, accompanied by a 
pupil, 

A modest request on the part of the teacher that we 
hear the student followed, and we listened for over two 
hours to the most beautiful lyric tenor voice, with the 
exception of Jadlowker's, that we had heard in our twenty 
years of living in New York. Here at last was the 
American tenor voice for which we had all been waiting! 

This was five years ago—a time when the world’s af 
fairs were reaching the boiling point-—a period which 
one might say was at least inauspicious for the launching 
of a career. What followed is a matter of musical his 
tory; how this tenor was acclaimed from the very first 
by those who heard him; and how he has secured a 


big and permanent place in his field of endeavor 


For an artist, by sheer merit, to sell out season after 
season can only be appreciated by the New York man 
agements who alone know the struggle necessary to book 
even a reasonable year’s work. Yet this has been the 
unbroken record of this tenor—it has really been a ques 
tion of selecting from a host of calls the dates which 


were most suitable to his routing. 


This artist is singing one hundred and ten concerts 
this season. He opened his year’s tour in the northwest 
on October 11th to $2,170 and closes his American sea 
son on May 7, 1921. We believe his tour of England 
under Mr. William Boosey which begins on May 20th 
will set a new standard in the minds of our British friends 
on the value of American artists. 


Theo Karle, tenor, and Edmund Myer, teacher of sing- 
ing, we salute you! We are glad you knocked on our 
door five years ago and we believe you are happy about 
it too. 


Kingsbery Foster, 66 West 38th St., New York 


Karle’s present season entirely sold. 1921-22 season 
now booking 


Karle sings exclusively for Brunswick Records 














Fanning’s Western Tour Soon to Begin 


Cecil Fanning begins his Pacific Coast tour immediately 
after Christmas, which he will spend as usual at his home 
in Columbus, O. He opens in Saskatoon, “on the banks 
of the Saskatchewan” famed in song, on December 30, 
and sings in Portland, Ore., on January 3. Other Western 
cities which will hear him include Lewiston, Ida.; Monro 


via, Cal.; Riverside, Hollywood, Ventura, and Redlands. 
En route East, he will give recitals in Lincoln, Neb.; Ok 
mulgee, Okla. ; Topeka, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., ar- 


riving in Columbus in time to give a joint recital for the 
Woman’s Music Club series on February 11 


Werrenrath Uses “Smilin’ Through” 


Reinald Werrenrath continues to sing Arthur Penn's 
“Smilin’ Through.” The baritone used the song as an 
encore on his program in Mt. Vernon on December 2, 
again winning a success. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BOSTON SYMPHONY GIVES THREE 
CHILDREN’S CONCERTS IN ONE WEEK 


New England Conservatory Presents Novelties New to America—Eva Gauthier, 


Povla Frijsh, Estelle Liebling, Rach- 


maninoff Give Recitals—Oulukanoff Sings at Elks’ Memorial 


1920.—Three concerts for 


Boston, Mass., December 12, 
soston Symphony Orches 


ing people were given by the 
on the afternoons of Tuesday, December 7; Thursday, 
December 9, and Friday, December 10, in Symphony Hall 
program, which was the same for all the concerts, 
omprised the following numbers: Rossini, overture to 
Che Italian in Algiers;” Bach, Bourrée, Polonaise and 
Badinerie, from the suite in B minor; Dvorak, largo and 
erzo from the “New World” symphony; Rimsky-Kor- 
ikoff, “The Story of the Kalander Prince” from “Sché 
hérazade;” Bizet-Guiraud, “Farandole” from the suite 
L’Arlessienne,” } 4 
All the tickets for the first two concerts were appor- 
tioned through ninety schools and ten settlements of greater 
Boston, The Tuesday afternoon was especially 
n cal since the was given to those who are 
bands or glee clubs, and to 


audience of 
preterence 


members of school orchestras, 
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those that are studying music outside of the schools. The 
third concert was given to accommodate students that did 
not come in the allotment for the first two concerts, and 
also for pupils of the private schools in this vicinity. 
Adults were admitted only as an escort. 

The program was designed to a certain extent to illus- 
trate the tone quality of solo instruments. For example, 
in Rossini’s melodious overture the ornamental measures 
for oboe were played by Mr. Long with his customary skill 
and taste. Mr. Laurent’s well-tested abilities as a flutist 
were exhibited in the charming dances from Bach, while 
Mr. Mueller demonstrated his talent on the English horn 
in Dvordk’s popular “Largo.” The sensuous and highly 
delightful music from “Schéhérazade” served to reveal 
the qualities of the violin, harp, basoon, oboe, clairnet, horn, 
and trombone. The young people were attentive, 
interested and enthusiastic. These concerts ought to con- 
tribute in no small way to the improvement of musical 
standards of the rising generation, as well as to the future 
audiences of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


trumpet 


Eva GAUTHIER IN MoperN SOnGs. 


Eva Gauthier, the interesting interpreter, sang a program 
drawn altogether from modern composers at her recital 
last Wednesday evening, December 8, in Jordan Hall. In 
detail it was as follows: “Chanson flamande” (15th cen- 
tury), Georges; “Chanson. francaise” (Limousin), Ravel; 
“L’Amour de moy” (15th century), Vaughn-Williams; 
“Maria Catlina” (Piedmonte), Sinigaglia; “Bird’s Courting 
Song” (Vermont), Hughes; “Stream” (Keepsake), Mali- 
piero; “Il Bove,” Casella; “La Fontaine des Gazelles,” 
Tommasini; “Nevicata,” Resphigi; “Stelle Cadenti,” Cas- 
telnouvo; “San Basilio,” Pizetti da Parma; “Waikiki,” 
Griffes; “The Raindrop,” Ornstein; ‘A Sprig of Rosemary” 
and “Opal,” Engel; “Three Impressions,’ Satie; “La Statue 
de Bronze,” “Daphne” and “Le Chapelier ; ‘i “Penumbra,” 
Ireland; “Chanson de Barbarine,’ Goossens; “O Gloomy, 
Friendly Trees,” Holbrooke ; “Hours of Idleness,’ ” Peter- 
kin; “An Old Song Ended,” Scott; “Thy Hand in Mine,” 
Bridge. Mme. Gauthier was also to have sung “Cat Songs” 
by Stravinsky, but was unable to procure the necessary 
clarinets, so substituted a group of Japanese and Chinese 
songs by Bainbridge Crist. 

Mme. Gauthier is indeed a pioneer in her quest for ultra- 
modern expression in vocal music. The songs in her pro- 
gram of Wednesday evening were generally unknown to 
Boston, and were of varying merit. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of not a few of them was a passionate attempt 
to avoid the commonplace—notably in some of the Italian 
songs, and, of course, in Satie’s curious impressions. The 
songs by Griffes, Resphigi and Cyril Scott shun the ob- 
vious, more or less, without sacrificing musical beauty. 
The folk song arrangements were admirably done, those of 
Ravel, Vaughn-Williams and Sinigaglia being of noteworthy 
beauty. Mme. Gauthier’s extraordinary intelligence and 
imagination, particularly with uncommon music, has al- 
ready gained her wide recognition and a considerable fol- 
lowing in this city. A persistent tendency to force her 
high tones does not impair her widely ranging interpreta- 
tive power with music and poetry. But even her genius in 
this respect did not suffice to keep her large audience uni- 
formly interested in her thirty songs—a program much too 
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long. The singer was warmly applauded, and the list 
lengthened 


Povia Frijsh Gives PLeAsure 1n RECITAL. 


Povla Frijsh, the very interesting soprano, sang the fol- 
lowing songs in her recital Friday evening, December 3, in 
Jordan Hall: “Glorie A La Nature,” P, Em, Bach; “Air 
de Poppée,” Handel ; “Chanson de La Foret Noire,” Boro- 
din; “Chevaux de Bois,” Debussy ; “Ton Souvenir, Loeff- 
ler; “La Caravane,” Chausson ; “Lettre a une Espagnole,” 
Laparra; “La Pluie,” Alin ; “Les Enfantines,” Moussorg- 
sky; “Sylvelin,” Sinding; “The Ballplay at Trianon,” Si- 
belius; “Rock Ye Waves” and “I Greet You—Beautiful 
Ladies!” Grieg. 

Mme. Frijsh renewed old pleasures in her admirable per- 
formance of this well-varied list of songs. Her intelligence, 
personality and veritable genius for characterization made 
her interpretations altogether vivid and a constant delight. 
Whether in the sombre impassioned songs from Borodin 
and Chausson, or in the relatively delicate and charmin 
pieces by Laparra and Alin, Mme. Frijsh was fully poe 
to the interpretative demands of music and verse, driving 
her message home with a stirring communicating force. 

Frank Bibb, the accompanist, was equally adequate to 
the exactions of the difficult program, and Mme. Frijsh 
shared the enthusiastic applause with him. 


Estecte Liesuinc Wins Success 1n Boston Desut. 


Estelle Liebling, soprano, made a distinctly favorable 
impression at her first appearance in this city last Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 8, in Jordan Hall. Miss Liebling 
gave a pleasurable demonstration of her a. in the fol- 
lowing program: “Canzone,” Cavalli; aria di S. Giovanni 
Battista, Stradella; minuetto allegro, ‘Caf; “Tu ‘fai la Su- 
perbetta,” Fesch; “Le Rossignol de Lilas,” Hahn; “Clair 
de Lune,” Debussy; “La Flute Enchantée,” Ravel; “Le 
Bonheur est Chose Légére,” St. Laeus; “Sudden Light,” 
Golde; “Love Came in at the Door,” Liebling ; “On Eribeg 
Island,” Osgood ; “Song of the Blackbird,” Quilter; “Di- 
manche d’Avril” and serenade, Poldowski ; “Chanson Lé- 
gére,” d’Erlanger; “La Papillon,” Fourdrain. 

Miss L iebling i is gifted primarily with the musical intelli- 
gence which is her heritage as a Liebling. To her admir- 
able musicianship as a foundation, however, she adds many 
other attributes that are indispensable to success as a singer. 

Miss Liebling’s intonation is accurate, her voice a good 
soprano of generous range, her diction clear in whatever 
language she uses, and her emotional response adequate 
to an effective interpretation of her songs. Noteworthy, 
indeed, was her singing of the old Italian airs, of Ravel's 
song of sensuous beauty, “The Enchanted Flute,” Lie- 
bling’s coquettish “Love Came In at the Door One Day,” 
Osgood’s interesting “On Eribeg Island,” Golde’s dramatic 
“Sudden Light,” Fourdrain’s swiftly moving “La Papillon,” 
and, for a final encore, Fourdrain’s festive “Carnival.” 
Miss Liebling’s audience was keenly appreciative and ap- 
plauded her warmly throughout. Walter Golde, an excel- 
lent pianist, was a very helpful accompanist. 


RACHMANINOFF Hearp By Capacity 


A sold-out house greeted Sergei Rachmaninoff, the 
impressive Russian pianist, at his first recital of the season 
last Sunday afternoon, December -5, in Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s program, of a distinctly popular appeal, 
opened with a characteristically songful sonata, the ninth, 
of Mozart; continued to five of Mendelssohn’s “Songs 
Without Words”; proceeded to a ballade, two valses and 
a barcarolle out of Chopin, followed by two studies and a 
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barcarolle from the pianist’s own pen, and coming to a 
brilliant close with Liszt’s Spanish’ rhapsody. 

The illustrious Rachmaninoff was at his best. His abso- 
lute command of technical resource, his broad understand- 
ing of music, and his complete subordination of self to the 
message of the composer—all had their customary appeal 
to his rapt listeners. Mr. Rachmaninoff was recalled again 
and again. Indeed, the usual climax of his encores, the 
familiar prelude. in C sharp minor, had to be followed by 
other pieces before his admirers would let him depart. 


OuLuKANorF Srincs at ELKs’ MEemortAt. 


Nicola Oulukanoff, eminent vocal authority and baritone 
of the original Boston Opera Company, was a soloist at 
the Elks’ Memorial last Sunday afternoon, December 5, 
at the Boston Opera House. Mr. Oulukanoff sang pieces 
appropriate for this occasion, including “Forbidden Music,” 
by Gastaldon, and “To the Evening Star,” from Wagner's 
“Tannhauser.” 

Conservatory Notes. 


The first ballet performance in America of the one- 
scene ballet pantomime “Jeux,” the choreography by N. 
Nijinsky, music by Claude Debussy, and two other notable 
premieres, brought a large audience to Jordan Hall last 
Friday evening, December 10, for the dramatic recital of 
the New England Conservatory of Music under direction 
of Clayton D. Gilbert. The performance was repeated 
Saturday evening. : 

“Jeux”—presented by three pupils of Mme. Betti Mus- 
chietto, of the faculty, Ruth McIntire, Rosalind Swartz 
and Veronica O’Brien—is a little work based on the motive 
of a lost tennis ball, and was first produced in Paris in 
May, 1913, in the course of a- season of Russian ballets 
organized by M. Serge de Diaghileff. M. Pierre Monteux 
conducted. The piece was later given in London, again 
with Nijinsky in the leading role. An orchestral version 
was prepared by M. Debussy and this was played by the 
Boston Symhpony Orchestra on January 2 last. The three 
performers in the Jordan Hall presentation are all Boston 
girls. Stuart Mason directed the music. 

The first performance in America of the three-act opera, 
“Ib and Little Christina,” was likewise notable. The play, 
based on a folk motive of the Jutland moors, was written 
some years ago by Basil Hood. Its lines affected the 
well known composer, Franco Leoni, who has written mu- 
sic to them that follows the original text with hardly a 
change of wording. The music was under direction of 
Charles Bennett of the faculty who sang one of the parts 
in the original London presentation. 

A third work, new to Boston, was the amusing romantic 
comedy in verse, “Les Romantiques,” by Edmond Rostand. 
The English version was followed which George Fleming 
made for Charles Frohman in his New York production. 
The motive is one of two old cronies who induce their 
young people to marry by pretending to be deadly enemies 
and opposed to the match. The several parts were taken 
by Ruth McIntire, Evangeline Lovett, Alton Foster, Karl 
Trisovsky and Robert Fisher. 

The costumes for the recital were designed by Raymond 
Bowley of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 


Joun Pierce PLeases at Desut RecitAa. 


John Pierce, baritone, gave a début recital Wednesday 
evening, December 1, in Steinert Hall. He was heard in 
an unusually interesting program whigh included the fol- 
lowing numbers: “Faith in Spring,” “The Trout” and 

“Restless Love,” Schubert; ‘Seven Canti Lirici,” Bossi; 
“My Native Land” and “Silent Now Are the Nightin- 
gales,” Gretchaninoft ; “Revery,” Arensky; “God Took 
from Me Mine All,” "Rachmaninoff ; “Six Jester Songs,” 
Bantock. Mr. Pierce disclosed a warm, full voice which 
he uses with considerable skill, splendid diction and an 
emotional appreciation of the poetic content of his songs. 
He is clearly on the right track to vocal and artistic ex- 
cellence. His listeners applauded him warmly and he sang 
Townsend’s “Thou Art Like a Flower” as an encore. 


Lora Lamport AND ANNIE Davin Give Jotnt REecITAL 

Lora Lamport, soprano, and Annie Louise David, harpist, 
were heard in the following program at a joint recital 
which they gave Tuesday evening, November 30, in Jordan 
Hall: “Aeolian Harp,’ Hasselmans; “Marguerite au 
Rouet,” Zabel; “Pattuglia Spagnuola,” Tedeschi; Mrs. 
David. “O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” Handel; “At the Well,” 
Hageman; “Beautiful Art Thou, My Love,” Hyde; 
“Rachem,” Mana-Zucca; Miss Lamport, Russian bar- 
carolle, Arensky ; “Le Bon Petit Roi d’Yrotol,” Grandjany ; 
prelude, Donizetti, “Fire-Flies,” Rene; Mrs. David. “Sky 
o' Dreams,’ Hoberg; “I Breathe Thy Name,” Salter; 
“Idyl,” MacDowell; “Fairy Bark,” Ware; Miss Lamport 


and Mrs. David. “Blackbird’s Song,” Lullaby, Scott; 
“Autumn,” Arensky; “Floods of Spring,” Rachmaninoff ; 
Miss Lamport. nc 


Olga Carrara Scores with Chicago Opera 


It would seem that in Olga Carrara, the talented young 
Italian soprano who has been heard recently in Chicago 
under very favorable circumstances, the Chicago Opera 
has secured the services of a young artist with a fine 
future. Mme. Carrara, known in private life as Mme. 
Astolfo Pescia, made her debut several weeks ago as 
Glorianda in “La Jacquerie” and although the role limited 
her somewhat, still she gave evidence of a voice of natural 
beauty which has been much developed, and much ability as 
an interpreter, The audience seemed much impressed with 
Mme. Carrara as were the critics. 

On December 5, she was entrusted with the leading role 
of Leonora in “Il Trovatore,” others in the cast being 
Forrest Lamont, Cyrena Van Gordon and Galeffi. From 
the outset, Mme. Carrara created a splendid impression. 
All of the critics were again unanimous in their approval 
not alone of her beautiful, young and fresh voice, but also 
of her skill as an actress. Worthy of reproduction is the 
comment of the critic of the Chicago Evening American, 
which follows: 


We_ have already reviewed this year’s “Trovatore”’ but our 
special mission, self-imposed, was to see Olga Carrara as Leonora. 
For Miss Carrara’s debut in “La Jacquerie” was so auspicious that 
the task was an easy one. If we praised Miss Carrara’s debut in 
“La Jacquerie” we can only repeat the eulogy here. Her excellent 
voice and dramatic ability find ample expression as Leonora, and 
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in the first aria and her trio with Lamont and Galeffi, the tone 
rang out full, warm and vibrant. Her diction is as good as the 
rest of her qualities, and she acted with intelligent discretion. There 
was a remarkably thrilling high D flat at the close of the trio. 
Need one add that her success was complete, and that we are fully 
convinced that the company has secured a very valuable new mem- 
ber. I predict for her a very fine future. 


John Hermann Loud Favors American 
Composers 


John Hermann Loud, the 
Boston concert organist, 
was born in Weymouth, 
Mass., August, 1873. At 
an early age he showed 
marked talent for music 
and was given unusual ad- 
vantages for its study: or- 
gan, piano, harmony, his- 
tory and kindred subjects. 
After a course in piano 
with A. F. Loud, the well 
known composer, and Cora 
Burns, of Boston, he went 
to the New England Con- 
servatory and_ studied in 
1889 with Henry M. Dun- 
ham (organ) and Stephen 
A. Emery (harmony). In 
1893 he went abroad and 
studied organ, harmony and 
composition for two years 
kith Franz .Gernicke 
(Berlin), Alexandre Guil- 
mant (Paris), and Dr. J. V. 
Roberts (Oxford). In 1895 he passed the examination for 
associateship at the Royal College of Music, London, and 
was the first American to win that degree (A. R. C. M.). 
Returning to America in 1895 he became organist and direc- 
tor at First Church of Christ, Springfield, Mass., from 1896- 
1900; Harvard Church, Brookline, 1900-1905; First Bap- 
tist Church, Newton Center, 1905-1915, and since 1915 he 
has been organist and choirmaster of Park Street Meth- 
odist Church, Boston, 

Although Mr. Loud is also a composer, he has been 
known for twenty-four years as a concert organist, having 
given four hundred public organ recitals in a great many 
of the more important cities in the United States and 
Canada. He is well acquainted with all th egreat organ 
classics, as well as the works of lighter vein, having a 
repertory of more than a thousand compositions. Perhaps 
as an improviser Mr. Loud especially excels. He was 
endowed with that gift and has developed and cultivated 
it until now he improvises at all recitals upon a theme 
suggested by anyone in the audience. He became a Fellow 
of the American Guild of Organists in 1907 and is secretary 
of the New England Chapter for the third successive year. 

Mr. Loud believes thoroughly in performing the works 
of all composers that are meritorious, not confining his 
recital works exclusively to the great German, French and 
Italian writers. The compositions of Americans are always 
“Thistledown,” “Dominus Regnavit” and “Chant An- 
given frequent recognition. His four pieces, “Ecstasy,” 
gelique,” are unique in modern organ literature. They are 
published by the White-Smith Music Publishing Company. 

Mr. Loud gave the first of three organ recitals Novem 
ber 29 at the Park Street Church, Boston, before an tn- 
usually large audience. The program included two of his 
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WHY Theo Karle Has Succeeded! 


First—He considers singing a business and that Ais business 
is to please the public who pay him. 


Second—He is an optimist toward everyone and everything. 


utter a dis- 
local manager 


Third—He has made it his gospel never to 
paraging remark of any fellow artist, 
or local condition. 


Fourth 
Fifth 


He sings the songs the public wants. 


He is a consistent advertiser for the purpose of help- 
ing the local club or manager who engages him 
Sixth—He is a booster of any town he goes into. 


Seventh—He has a Big Brother 
and when you have heard 
hear Karle. 


He welcomes honest, constructive criticism, 


named Brunswick Record, 
Big Brother you want to 


Eighth 
Ninth—He believes that it is a part of his contracts to keep 
physically fit to give the audience his best 

Tenth on his services which is 
never was in the inflated 


He has always set a price 
below their real value. He 
price class, 

Eleventh—He 
Twelfth—BUT the most important reason why 
has succeeded is because both he 


Brunswick Record have real 
duced, 


Present Season Entirely Booked 


Season 1921-22 will be Completely Booked Before 
Inauguration Day 


KINGSBERY FOSTER, 66 West 38th Street 


and shows it. 

Theo Karle 
and his Big Brother 
voices wonderfully pro- 


has a sense of appreciation 


New York City 

















recent compositions, “Chant Angelique” and “Dominus 
Regnavit.” The music was almost wholly selected from 
American composers, and included the ne w “Pilgrim Suite,” 
by M. Austin Dunn, and “Persian Suite,” by R. S. Stough- 
ton. Mr. Loud has a very busy recital season before him. 
This month he is to play in Milford, N. H.; Peabody, 
Mass.; Gloversville, N. Y.; Troy, N. Y., and Milford, 
Conn., with many other dates to be decided upon. 


Mt. Holyoke College Choir to Give Concert 


A Christmas Carol Concert by the Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Choir, under the direction of ‘William Churchill Ham- 
mond and Julia Bangs Dickinson will be given at Aeolian 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, December 21, at four o'clock. 
The program consists of examples of the Christmas carol 
from earliest times down to the present, representing the 
concept of almost all nations. William Churchill Hammond 
has been a collector of Christmas carols for more than 
thirty-five years and possesses what has been considered 
one of the most complete collections extant. The selec- 
tions have all been made from this collection and repre 
sent some of the most beautiful music the world has 
produced. Mount Holyoke College is another example of 
an institution that takes the art of choral singing as a 
serious study, and the appearance of the choir at this time 
is a happy circumstance, Coming as it does, with a splen 
did reputation for its a capella singing, the music lovers are 
assured of a rare treat. 
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THIRD NEW YORK CONCERT: 


“A circumstance which has not been referred to in this journal heretofore may 
the Philadelphia Orchestra has this year enlisted 
clientele and one of finer musical character than any of the local orchestras. Its 
audiences are become like in number and kind to those which were long attracted 
to the vast music-room of the Boston Orchestra. 

“The symphony (Dvorak’s ‘From the New World’) is become so worn by fre- 
quent usage that it would be threadbare were it made of more perishable stuff. 
But it did not sound hackneyed last night because Mr. Stokowski invited, nay 
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®) compelled, us to observe more than its surface beauties. 
.) opulent life which courses through all its veins, the exquisite organisms out of 
°| which its palpitant body is compounded, and this he did, not so much by applying ie 
| analytical methods which may be likened to the work of a surgeon’s scalpel, as ie 
.| by arousing the keener, clearer vision of the listeners and stimulating their recep- Ve 
| tivity."—New York Tribune, December 1, 1920. ‘al 
5 E 
. THE NEW YORK CONCERTS OF THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ARE 3 
Kt ENTIRELY SOLD OUT BY SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, . 
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(The Original Article) 


( ba que je puis dire sur Beethoven? 
Mais rien que n’ait déja été dit—et avec quelle 
éloquence—par les plus reputés musicographs du 
Monde 

Sachez toutefois que mon culte personnel pour l’immortel 
Maitre de Bonne date de longtemps—il ya pres du vingt 
ans je chosis l’ceuvre de Beethoven comme sujet du these 
pour un examen—et va toujours en s’intensifiant. 

D'ailleurs, cette admiration grandissante pour le créateur 
de l'idée musicale moderne avec ses developpements, ses 
modulations, sa puissance génératrice, est a peu pres 
generale chez les compositeurs Francais dont l’education 
musicale, aussi bien au Conservatoire national qu’a la 
Schola Cantorum, est, en majeure partie, basee sur 
‘analyse approfondie des ses oeuvres et qi, souvent, 
sinspirent de sa géniale “troisieme maniere” pour com- 
poser a leur tour 

Quant aux occasions d’entendre les oeuvres de Beethoven 
a Paris, elles sont loin de manquer puisque, chaque année, 
nos grands concerts symphoniques—Lamoureux, Colonne, 
Conservatoire, Pasdelop—parcourent le cycle de ses sym- 
phonies, nos nombreuses sociétés de musique de chambre 
celui de ses quatuors; puisque Fidelio est au repertoire de 
l'Opéra-Comique, toutes ses sonatas a celui des nos vir- 
tuoses, etc. 

On recontre bien de temps a autre quelques “snobs” qui 
declarent ne plus pouvoir entendre Beethoven, mais ces 
eccentriques du monde musical sont rares et peu suivis 
dans leurs opinions ultra-avancées, 

En effet, comment ne pas aimer passionément des monu- 
ments comme la Messe en ré; les sonates pour piano op. 
57, 101, 105; une grande partie des quatuors; l'héroique, 
l'ut mineur, la neuvieme et meme l'éternellement jeune 
‘pastorale” accusée par nos “snobs” d’étre couverte des 
cheveux blancs! 

Cheveux blancs? Oui, peut-etre en a-t’elle !—mais alors 
ils sont plus beaux, plus chauds, plus vivants que beaucoup 
d'autres de couleurs differentes et, en tout cas, autrement 
émouvants a regarder que ceux de certaines personnes, 
lesquels empruntent chaque semaine de nouvelles et in- 
vraisemblables teintes dan le but de rechercher l’originalité 
ou de masquer un age avancé que, au contraire, ces per- 
sonnes devraient etre fieres de reveler. 


(The Translation) 

HAT I can say about Beethoven? Nothing that 
has not already been said—and with what elo- 
quence !—by the most famous music writers of 

the world. 


My own personal cult of the immortal Master of Bonn 
dates a long time back—it is almost twenty years since I 
chose the work of Beethoven as the subject of the thesis 
for my examination—and is still growing in its intensity. 

Furthermore, this admiration for the creator of the 
modern idea in music, with his developments, his modula- 
tions, his creative genius, is quite general among French 
composers, whose musical education, both at the National 
Conservatory and the Schola Cantorum, is based in large 
measure upon a searching analysis of his works, and who, 
often are inspired by his genial “third manner” to com- 
pose in their own turn. 


There is no lack of opportunity to hear Beethoven in 
Paris. Every year our great symphonic concerts— 
Lamoureux, Colonne, Conservatoire, Pasdeloup—traverse 
the cycle of his symphonies, our numerous chamber music 
societies that of the quartets; then “Fidelio” is in the 
repertory of the Opéra-Comique and all his sonatas in that 
of our virtuosos, etc. 


One meets from time some “snobs” who declare that 
they are no longer able to listen to Beethoven, but these 
eccentrics of the musical world are rare and find small 
following for their ultra-advanced ideas. 


Indeed, how is it possible not to love passionately such 
monuments as the Mass in D; the sonatas for piano, op. 
57, 101, 105; most of the quartets; the “Eroica,” the Ninth 
and even the eternally young “Pastorale,” accused by our 
“snobs” of being covered with white hairs! 


White hairs? Yes, perhaps there are some on it!—but 
at that they are more beautiful, warmer, more vital than 
many others of different colors, and, in any case, decidedly 
more moving to see than those of certain persons who 
change every week to new and impossible tints for the 
purpose of seeking originality, or in order to conceal an 
advanced age that, on the contrary, these persons should 
be proud to reveal. 











© Moffett, Chicago 


Pietro Cimini as a conductor proved himself a leader 
equal to all the demands made upon him by the score.— 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 


Cimini proved himself a great conductor.—St. Paul 


Daily News. 





PIETRO CIMINI 


New Conductor of Chicago Opera Company 


Some of the opera houses 
where Maestro Cimini 
has conducted: 


Bologna 
Parma 
Roma 
Varsavia 
Petersburg 


Odessa 


Comunale 

Reggio - 
Costanzi - - 
Teatro Imperiale 
Narodin Dom 
Teatro Municipale 








American Press Comments of the 
Preliminary Tour of the Chicago 
Opera Company: 


Cimini conducted the orchestra with a marvel of taste 
and expression.—Springfield, Illinois State Journal. 
Cimini is a conductor of great vitality. The orchestra 
under his incisive direction was especially fine.—Mil- 
waukee Journal. 
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CARL D. KINSEY 
ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR 
SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


Leopold Auer, Oscar Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon, Mme. 
Valeri, Rudolph Ganz, Ernesto Consolo, Richard 
Hageman, Florence Hinkle and Clarence Eddy Are 
the Guest Teachers Engaged for Chicago 
Musical College, Summer of 1921 


Carl D. Kinsey, the energetic vice-president and 
manager of the Chicago Musical College, of which Felix 
Borowski is the president, was in New York recently for 
several weeks, returning to the Windy City on December 9. 
While in the metropolis a Musicat Courter representative 
asked him about the plans for the forthcoming summer 
master classes at the college, and to this he replied: 

“The term will include a course of six weeks, from 
Tune 27 to August 7, 1921, for which, as usual, guest 
teachers of the very first rank have been engaged. Prof. 
Leopold Auer has been secured, and as he will allow 
teachers in attendance at all of his lessons, this will be 
of great benefit to instructors and students desiring to 
know the famous violinist’s method of teaching. Oscar 
Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon and Delia M. Valeri will 
conduct repertory, interpretation and teachers’ classes in 
the vocal department, while Rudolph Ganz and Ernesto 
Consolo will have similar classes in the piano department. 
Richard Hageman will have operatic, coaching and accom- 
panying classes. Florence Hinkle and Clarence Eddy also 
will be with us to help maintain the high. standard already 
established for the summer master classes. The guest 
teachers named above, as well as the regular faculty, will 
give private lessons as arranged. The regular piano de- 
partment at our college includes such eminent pedagogues 
as Alexander Raab, Rudolph Reuter, Edward Collins, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Moses Boguslawski, Harry Detweiler 
and Maurice Aronson. The other departments include, 
among other teachers—Vocal: Adolf Muhlmann, Edoardo 
Sacerdote, Burton Thatcher, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, Arthur Dunham; violin: Leon Sametini, 
Richard Czerwonky, Max Fischel; dramatic art: Walton 
Pyre; French: Hugo Schmit. During the summer ses- 
sion Mr. Gunn will conduct a normal course for piano 
teachers, and Max Fischel will have a violin course for 
violin teachers. A normal class for piano teachers will 
be in charge of Julia Lois Caruthers.” 

After hearing about this splendid array of talent, the 
interviewer was naturally led to ask, “How about recitals ?” 

“Yes, there will be three recitals a week during the 
summer master school, two of which will be given by the 
artists, while the third will be the customary Saturday 
morning recital in the Ziegfeld Theater, the program being 
furnished by advanced students. 

Having disposed of these preliminary announcements 
regarding the summer school, Mr. Kinsey then went on 
to tell the writer about the plans for the Chicago North 
Shore Music Festival, an account of which will be found 
on another page of this issue. G. N. 





SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 








Thursday, December 16 (Afternoon) 

Eddy Brown Carnegie Hal! 
Alice Moncrieff Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, December 16 (Evening) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra Carnegie Hall 
Harold Bauer, soloist. 

George S. Madden Aeolian Hall 
National aymgncey Orchestra Hippodrome 
riday, December 17 (Morning) 

Biltmore Morning Musicale Biltmore Hotel 

Fitziu, Martinelli, and Bochco, soloists. F 
Friday, December 17 (Afternoon) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra Carnegie Hall 

Harold Bauer, soloist. 

Katherine Bacon Hall 
Friday, December 17 (Evening) 

National Symphony Orchestra Carnegie Hall 

Olga Samaroff and Heinrich Gebhard, soloists. 

E. Robert Schmitz Aeolian Hail 

Saturday, December 18 (Afternoon) 

National Symphony Orchestra Carnegie Hall 
Olga Samaroff and Heinrich Gebhard, soloists. 
Magdeleine Brard Hall 
New York Symphony Orchestra Brooklyn Academy 
Fritz Kreisler, soloist. 

Saturday, December 18 (Evening) 

Claudia Muzio Carnegie Hall 
Lajos Shuk Aeolian Hall 
-enora Sparkes and Mischa Levitski, assisting artists. 
Police Band Concert Seventh Regiment Armory 
Sunday December 19 (Afternoon) 

Sergei Rachmaninoff Carnegie Hail 
Symphony Society of New York. Aeolian Hall 
Fritz Kreisler, soloist. 

Sunday, December 19 (Evening) 

Music League of People’s Institute Cooper Union 
Monday, December 20 (Afternoon) 

Elsie Teal Hall 


Monday, December 20 (Evening) 
Max Rosen and Cantor Shlisky Hall 
John Finnegan Hail 
uesday, December 21 (Afternoon) 
Mount Helyahe College Choir Aeolian Hall 
y, 

Philadelphia Orchestra Hall 
Germaine Schnitzer Hall 
Wednesday, December 22 (Afternoon) 

Ella Dahl Rich and Agnes mes Pillsbury....Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, December 22 (Evening) 
pene Hall 


-Carnegie Hall 


Jacques Pintel . 
, December 
Mischa Levitzki and Sascha Jacobsen 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


OLGA SAMAROFF FINDS A REAL MESSAGE IN 
BEETHOVEN’S THIRTY-TWO SONATAS 





Distinguished’ Pianist, Inspired by the Playing of Gabrilowitsch, Tackles This Stupendous Undertaking and Public Is 
Delighted 


The career of Olga Samaroff, despite the fact that she 
almost instantly won recognition as an artist of exceptional 
talent and magnetic personality, has been one of constant 
growth and development rather than one of those meteoric 
flights into fame, which frequently lead to barren ends. 
Beginning her public appearances owing to economic neces- 
sity before she was really ready (as she herself is the first 
to admit), Mme. Samaroff never for one moment lost sight 
of this fact, and while pursuing her concert career, which 
the successes won by her brilliant style of playing rendered 
an arduous one, she continued ‘to work as though these 
successes did not exist. Since her marriage to Leopold 
Stokowski, ten years ago, putting aside the pleasure of 
social life which, her husband’s position and her own 
personal popularity opened up to her, she unswervingly 
followed the imperious demand of her artistic nature to 
develop its powers and fulfill its ideals to the utmost. Her 
development along the most serious and profound lines of 
music is doubtless a surprise to those who remember the 
time when her chief successes were won with the Tschai- 

_ kowsky B flat concerto and works of a similiar nature. 

The origin of her present performances of Beethoven's 
thirty-two piano sonatas is briefly this. Mme. Samaroff 
and her husband, Leopold Stokowski, both students by 
inclination and habit, lead a life of comparative seclusion 
in their unpretentious, but charming and artistic home’ in 
the country near Philadelphia. There, surrounded by the 
quiet and beauty of nature and by books, their social inter- 
course with the outside world is confined to a very small 
group of close personal friends, which, however, comprises 
many of the leading artists and intellectuals of the present 
day from many countries. During the summers of the 
war a group of celebrated musicians gathered in Seal 
Harbor, Maine. The members of this little colony, form- 
ing there lasting friendships, free from any of the jealousies 
or pettiness so often encountered in the professional world, 
enjoyed an artistic and intellectual companionship of a 
rare description. Among these artists were Ossip Gabrilo- 


witsch, the famous pianist-conductor, and his charming 
wife, Clara Clemens, daughter of Mark Twain, and her- 
self a gifted singer. It became the custom of the Sto- 
kowski_ and Gabrilowitsch households to dine together 
every Sunday evening, and to make music afterwards. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, whose repertory covers almost the en- 
tire piano literature, was often urged by the others to play, 
and in hearing from him many of the lesser known and 
beautiful sonatas of Beethoven, Mme. Samaroff became 
so interested in them that she then and there began the 
work of making them her own, and thus gradually devel- 
oped the idea of giving the complete cycle of the Beethoven 
sonatas in public. That her enterprise has been attended 
with unqualified success is proved not only by the large 
audiences which she and her husband have drawn to their 
lecture-recitals in Philadelphia but by sold-out houses for 
all-Beethoyen recitals in other cities. In the review of 
an all-Beethoven program which Mme. Samaroff gave 
recently in St. Louis to a sold-out house, Richard L. 
Stokes, one of the leading critics of St. Louis, writes zs 
follows: 

Mme. Samaroff disdains to be one of those artists who are 
content to astound with velocity of finger and might of arm. She 
has, it is true, a virtuosity easily equal to the demands of Beethoven's 
sonatas; but it is only on second thought that one remembers to 
admire her technic, It is subordinated to the message of the music; 
it is merely a tool of her art. She made every one feel that this 
was a Beethoven recital, not a Samaroff exhibition. 

This eloquently expresses Mme. Samaroft’s own ambi- 
tion in giving the series. It is not to impress the public 
with her ability to play thirty-two sonatas; it is not a feat 
of memory; it is the legitimately artistic desire to convey 
to others Ae conception of the beauties of works in which 
she has absorbed herself very completely for more than 
two years, and this aim in all its simplicity is in reality 
the true raison d’etre for interpretative artists in any work 
they may undertake if they have sufficient imagination for 
an intellectual realization of their true function in life 


and art. 





I SEE THAT— 


Caruso burst a blood: vessel at the base of his tongue, but 
his throat has not been seriously affected. 

The Italian Government has given the decoration of Cheva- 
lier of the Crown of Italy to William J. Guard. 

Mengelberg will arrive in New York about December 28 
for a three months’ stay, 

Emma Roberts, the contralto, became the bride of a Boston 
steel man several weeks ago. 

George Fergusson gave his first New York recital in twenty 
years on December 8. 

“The Beggar’s Opera,” with the original London Company, 
will be presented here Christmas night. 

Florence Easton scored a triumph as Carmen at the 
Metropolitan last week, replacing Farrar. 

Nathaniel H. Pride died recently at Milton, Mass. 

De Pachmann continues giving farewell concerts in London. 

Ernesto Berimen gives his fourth Aeolian Hall recital on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 28. 

Queen Victoria of Spain requested Anna Fitziu to sing 
Ethelbert Nevin’s “Oh That We Two Were Maying.” 

The anes Orchestra paid its first visit to New York last 
week. 

William Simmons will sing at the Metropolitan Club to- 
morrow, December 17 

Paul Costello has arrived in England after his Australian 
tour. 

Lester Donahue is now touring the Pacific Coast. 

Helen Jeffrey is the latest festered finger victim in Daniel 
Mayer’s artistic family. 

Vera Curtis will make two trips to Canada in February 
and March. 

The Hambourg Trio is giving a series of five concerts at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., this season. 

Levitzki will play at the Caruso dinner given by The Bo- 
hemians at the Biltmore on December 26. 

Frieda Hempel will give her annual New York recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, January 5. 
Gustave L. Becker gave a Beethoven Anniversary program. 
Henry W. Closson’s “Wedding March” was played recently 

in New Haven. 

Laszar S. Samoiloff sang at the Dr. Leipziger Memorial 
meeting. 

Clarence Dickinson played solos at Carnegie Hall on No- 
vember 26. 

Arthur Fickenscher has reorganized the music department 
at the University of Virginia. 

Cecil Fanning opens his Western and Pacific Coast tour 
“On the Banks of the Saskatchewan” in Saskatoon. 
Lenora Sparkes will be A soloist with the Cleveland Or- 

chestra in Auburn, N. Y., on February 15. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have played three times with 
the Boston Orchestra this season. 

Lester Donahue is now at his California home, after filling 
recital dates en route. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez is engaged for two performances at 
the New York Oratorio Society’s Festival. 

The Verdi Club meeting on December 10 had a capacity 
audience despite the rain and wind. 

Sonya Yergin was one of the soloists at the American 
Music Optimists’ concert. 

The principal and forty students of the school where Flor- 
ence Macbeth graduated journeyed fifty miles to hear 
that artist sing. 

Max Rosen will play in Carnegie Hall twice within three 
days—December 18 and 20. 

Thaddeus Wronski has returned to New York and opened 
a vocal studio here. 

Myrtle Leonard, contralto, is now under the management 
of Antonio ‘Sawyer. 





The Oregon State Music Teachers’ Association held its 
fifth convention at Salem on November 26 and 27. 
Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, advises the cul- 
tivation of ‘personality, not eccentricity. 

Olga Carrara is proving to be a valuable addition to the 
Chicago Opera forces. 

Artist pupils of Antoinette Ward collaborated in a recital 
of modern works at her studio on December 10 

Elizabeth Hoffmann was well received when she appeared 

‘at the Woman’s Professional League. 

Mary Jordan is booked for many dates in 1921. 

Anna Case will begin her winter and spring tour immedi- 
ately after the first of the year. 

Barcelona, Spain, calls on famous bull fight manager to 
rescue opera from disaster. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave three children’s con- 
certs in one week. 


39 


Nina Grieg, widow of the famous composer, said that Den- 
mark should be proud of Povla Friish. 

Czech operas have sprung to the fore in Prague’s notable 
music season. 

This issue contains articles on the life and works of Bee- 
thoven by Waldemar Rieck, Felix Weingartner, Albert 
Wolff, Dr. Max Unger, Theodore Spiering, Richard 
Sonehall and Oscar Bie. 

The Chicago North Shore Music Festival will be held at 
Evanston, Ill., next May. 

Frances de Villa Ball gave a studio recital on December 10. 

Spain is to hear Beethoven's “Fidelio” for the first time 
during the anniversary celebration. 

The Chicago Musical College has engaged some splendid 
guest teachers for the summer master classes. 

A meeting of the Fraternal Association of Musicians will 
be held in Steinway Hall, December 20. 

Sol Alberti, the accompanist and coach, is on tour with 
Raoul Vidas, the violinist. 

Yolanda Mero scored a triumph when she 
soloist with the Detroit Orchestra. 

Harold Henry recently played before 3,000 people in Seattle 


x 4X. 


appeared as 





Robert Armour and Alice Baroni to Tour 


Robert Armour, tenor, with Charles Gilbert Spross at 
the piano, gave his first song recital in Newark, N. J., on 
the evening of December 1. After the first of the year he 
will tour with Alice Baroni, soprano, 
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Akron, Ohio, November 10, 1920.—Special commenda- 
tion is due the Creatore Grand Opera Company for its 
excellent presentation of “La Forza del Destino,” at the 
Grand Opera House. Unusual merit attached to the per 
formance of every one of the principals. A striking fea- 
ture of the performance was the finished work of the chorus. 

Frances Alda, who opened the Church Federation course, 
delighted a large audience at the armory with her gracious 
personality, A number which especially pleased was the 
gavotte from “Manon” by Massenet. Arne’s “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air,” a group of folk songs and a group 
of popular songs closed the program. Seneaca Pierce, who 
gave the singer excellent support as an accompanist, also 
pleased the audience with his fine technic and depth of tone ; 
among his numbers was the “Devil's Courtship,” one of his 
own compositions, 

Mme. Matzenauer’s concert which opened the series of 
Sunday concerts at the Armory under the auspices of the 
Music League of Akron, was thoroughly enjoyed. Her 
beautiful voice was displayed to advantage in the aria from 
Meyerbeer’s opera “Le Prophete.” Harriet Ware’s “Wind 
and Lyre” was followed by “Home, Sweet Home.” Schu- 
mann’s charming “Spring Night” was sung with great 
irtistry and keenest appreciation, “Oh del Mio Dolce 
Ardor” and an aria from Saint-Saén’s “Samson and 
Delilah” found special favor with the audience, which de- 
manded encores, Mme. Matzenauer responding with “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka” and “Annie Laurie.” Other 
numbers were “L’heure Silencieuse,” “L’heure Delicieuse,” 
the “Butterfly Song” and “Carnival.” Louis Meslin, the 
accompanist, played two selections during the intermission. 

Virginia Pinner, soprano, and Edouard Perrigo, violinist, 
appeared before a capacity audience at the Firestone Club, 
at the opening concert of this year’s Sunday afternoon 
concerts given by the Akron Music League. As an added 
feature, the Akron Symphony Orchestra of fifty, under the 
direction of Earl J. Killeen, rendered a popular program. 
These concerts are a continuation of the series promoted 
by the Music League at the Armory last season, which 
found so much favor with Akron music lovers. 

Albany, N. Y., November 20, 1920.—Albany’s musical 
season has begun auspiciously and musical events are ap- 
parently of even greater interest than those in pre-war 
times. Many changes in church choirs have brought new 
but welcome artists to Albany, while older musical folk 
have assumed new duties in other fields. The Mendelssohn 
Club, the largest male chorus in this section, has a brilliant 
season in prospect with the usual three concerts. Daniel 
Whittle has been re-elected president, and Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers conductor for the season. The Albany Community 
Chorus, a factor in the musical singing life of Albany, 
holds its usual weekly rehearsals, Elmer Tidmarsh conduct- 
ing. There are feature programs during the intermissions. 
lhe Monday Musical Club, with a membership of several 








IS SINGING 


THREE SONGS 


FROM THE SAM FOX CATALOG 


“IT WAS THE TIME OF 
LILAC” 


FRED G. BOWLES 
JANE HATHAWAY 


WORDS BY 
MUSIC BY 


“LASSIE O’ MINE” 


WORDS BY FRED G. BOWLES 
MUSIC BY EDWARD J. WALT 


“HEART’S DELIGHT” 


WORDS BY FRED G. BOWLES 
MUSIC BY JAMES H. ROGERS 


Three Excellent Songs for Any 
Artist’s Program 


hundred active and associate workers, has a chorus in 
prospect with Elmer Tidmarsh conducting. Mrs. Archibald 
Buchanan, Jr., is secretary of the chorus, which will probably 
be heard in two concerts. The Half Hour Practice Club, a 
small organization composed of gifted players who meet 
occasionally for pleasure, will not convene until after the 
holidays. Many members of the club have removed from 
town and the membership is limited. The Glee Club of the 
Academy for Girls will give a concert in the early spring, 
and the Harmonic Circle will again be heard in a series of 
recitals and concerts. 

A number of choruses and semi-choruses are rehearsing 
choruses and part songs and thus adding to the value of 
Albany’s musical effort. 

The Franklin Subscription Concerts in the State Armory 
are of widespread interest to music lovers. 

“The Countess of Tivoli” will be presented this month 
by a large cast in Vincentian Institute for the benefit of 
St. Anthony’s Church. The operetta is directed by the 
Rev. Emmett O’Connor, who studied in Rome under Perosi, 
and by the Rev. Francesco Magliocci, of the Church of 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, New York. 

The Mark Strand Theater, just opened, has a fine orches- 
tra directed by P. Colby Shaw, of Boston, and with F. 
Howard Walter as organist. 

The Mendelssohn Club, Frank Sill Rogers conducting, 
will give its first concert of the season December 9. 

Elsie Baker, the well known Victor artist, has been the 
guest of Mrs. Oscar B. Vunck. Mrs. Vunck, who is a 
pupil of Oscar Saenger, will be heard in song recital in 
Cobleskil and Schenectady next month. 

The Guild of Organists has changed its name to the 
Eastern New York Chapter of the American Gujld of Or- 
ganists. A program was given recently, Dean T. Fred- 
erick H. Candlyn presiding. Among those who contributed 
to the pleasure of the evening were Stuart Swart and Lydia 
F. Stevens, of this city; Daniel Crough, Schenectady, and 
Dean Candlyn. The chapter attended an organ recital in 
Troy given by John Hermann Loud, of Boston. 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus has taken a position as soprano 
soloist of the First Lutheran Church. Frances La Vergne 
Clute has resumed her studies with Marion Bauer, New 
York. Florence Page, Mrs. James S. Kittell and Elmer 
Tidmarsh were in charge of a recent meeting of the. Al- 
bany Community Chorus. 

Music of the Russian people was interpreted ably by the 
choir of St. Basil’s Orthodox Russian Church, Watervliet, 
in the State College for Teachers. Pupils of Cordelia L. 
Reed gave a recital recently, the participants including 
Edith Polgreen, Kathleen and Margaret Doughty and 
Frances Buckley. Louise Beenman Haefner, contralto, 
gave a recital recently for the education department of 
the Woman’s Club of Albany. 

The members of the Monday Musical Club enjoyed an 
organ and oratorio recital in the Emanuel Baptist Church, 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus and Lydia H. Stevens acting as 
chairman. Among those taking part were Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt, Mrs. James H. Hendrie, Mrs. Edgar S. Van 
Olinda, Mrs. Raymond N, Fort, Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows, 
Mrs. Roswell P. F. Wilbur, Mrs. Henry T. Irving, May E. 
Melius, Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, Lydia F. Stevens, Fred- 
erick P. Maples and Leo K, Fox. 

Members of the Mendelssohn Club, Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers conducting, sang at the Armistice Day exercises 
in the Education Building. Cordelia L. Reed has been ap- 
pointed conductor of the glee club of the Y. W. C. A. 
Thomas Wilfred gave a recital of old English, French and 
Danish songs, accompanying himself on the lute, for the 
music department of the Woman’s Club of Albany. Mar- 
guerite Heisler is chairman of the music department. 

Llewellyn Meyer, musician on the U. S. S. Arizona, has 
been the guest of Robert Stuart. The U. S. Marine Band 
will appear in concert here soon under the auspices of the 
American Legion posts of the county. 

Idelle Patterson, soprano, and Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
will be the assisting artists at the first concert of the sea-« 
son of the Mendelssohn Club. Among the club numbers 
will be “Sea Fever,” dedicated to the Mendelssohns by the 
well known composer, Mark Andrews, organist of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. The words are by John Mase- 
field, well known English poet. 

The first of a series of sacred cantatas to be presented 
this season by the choir of the First Presbyterian Church 
was the “Song of Thanksgiving,” Mauder. Dr. Harold W. 
Thompson conducted. The reorganized quartet is com- 
posed of Marietta White, soprano; Louise B. Haefner, 
contralto; Lowell D. Kenney, tenor, and Ernest Hesser, 
baritone. 

Atlantic City, N. J.. November 17, 1920.—The Arts 
and Crafts Department of the Woman’s Research Ciub 
was -entertained on December 12 in the palatial home of 
Mrs. Henry Wiederhold, in the Marburg. Mrs. Charles ° 
Ulmer presided, and an excellent program of music and 
art was featured. Mrs. Eugene Calkin’s descriptive an- 
alysis on the “Art of Batake” was very interesting. Nora 
Lucia Ritter was guest soloist, and her selections from 
Dvorak, Mascagni and Goodwin were delightfully inter- 
preted. The dramatic ability of the singer as well as her 
beautiful soprano voice of wide range made much appeal to 
the audience that more than crowded the large music room. 
Ruby Hildegard Cordery was the efficient pianist. 

The program presented by the Ambassador Orchestra 
Sunday, November 14, was the fourth of a series of con- 
certs arranged by Henri Van Praag, director of the Artiste 
Ensemble. In response to. numerous requests from guests 
and visiting music lovers, the music from the entire third 
act of Gounod’s “Faust” was ‘played, and it was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the audience. 

The first annual ball and entertainment of the Breakers 
Athletic Club (the initial event of its kind) was held on 
the Roof Garden of the Breakers Hotel, Monday evening, 
November 15. Julian Hillman, honorary president, and P. 
Maison, president, were assisted in receiving by Mrs. Julian 
Hillman, Mrs. A. S. Rukeyser and Mrs. Weingart. The 
Corinthian Quartet, composed of the following vocalists: 
Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano; Kathryn Krymer, Worcester 
contralto; William C. Boyer, tenor, and John W. Cordny, 
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basso, were heard in a varied program of solos, duets and 
quartets by Salter, Ball, Parker, Kernmills, Adams, Rogers 
and Lieurance. The special feature of the evening was the 
solo, “One Fine. Day,” from “Butterfly,” by Puccini, splen- 
didly sung by Miss Ritter. Ruth Cordery (assisted by the 
Breakers Orchestra, Jessie C. Guenther, director) was the 
satisfying pianist. 

Augusta, Ga., November 18, 1920.—Gaul’s “Holy City” 
was given a fine performance last Tuesday evening in the 
First Presbyterian Church; Henry P. Cross, organist and 
choirmaster, directed the work. The chorus was composed 
of thirty of the best voices of the city. Its singing was 
marked with wonderfully effective expression and remark- 
ably clear enunciation. The soprano soloist was Margaret 
Battle and the tenor was Charles Ballentyne. Robert 
Irvine was at the organ and Margaret Shean played the 
piano parts, The church was filled to the doors despite 
very inclement weather, and many requests have been re- 
ceived for a repetition of the cantata. 

Binghamton, N. Y., November 18, 1920.—One of the 
big successes of the season was scored by Anna Pavlowa 
and her company at a performance given in Kalurah Temple 
last Friday evening. Generous applause followed the com- 
pletion of each number, testifying to the appreciation of the 
large audience that filled the auditorium, The performance 
was perfect in every way, except for the stage manager, 
who fell down on the job. While the orchestra was playing 
the introduction to the first act, the curtain suddenly parted, 
displaying a dazzling collection of white robed fairies, who, 
taken unawares, quickly scurried to cover in the wings, 
much to the amusement of the audience. In addition, the 
handling of the lights was poorly done on several occa- 
sions. Otherwise everything went off quite smoothly. 

Alberto Salvi, concert harpist, appeared in Kalurah 
Temple, November 17, under the auspices of the Zonta 
Club, for the benefit of the Girls’ Club. Although the 
evening was stormy there’ was a large audience which 
unmistakably expressed its approval of Salvi’s playing. 
Since his first appearance here last December he has notice- 
ably improved in many ways. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, November 19, 1920.—When Mary Garden 
recently visited Canton the audience was hers from the 
opening of the program. For her initial offering she sang 
the air from “Tosca” and also gave a group of short songs 
such as “The Swing,” “My Ship and I,” and lullably from 
“Jocelyn.” She was assisted by Guitia Casini, cellist, and 
Isaac Grove, pianist. In Mr. Van Grove the audience heard 
an exceptional artist. ‘The concert was the third of the 
musical series under the local management of R. D. Smith. 

Giuseppe Creatore presente his own opera company 
at the Grand Opera House on Wednesday. This was 
the company’s second appearance here, the first having been 
two years ago. “Aida” was the evening performance with 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” in the afternoon. On Thursday 
night, the company concluded its two day engagement here 
with the presentation of “Othello.” The engagement was 
under the direction of R. D. Smith. 

The Arion Singing Society celebrated its twenty-sixth 
anniversary Saturday night in the Canton Music Hall when 
more than 500 members and friends attended a popular 
concert. The first part of the evening was given over to a 
musical program. There were several numbers by the Arion 
Society, a group of songs by Mrs. Fred Haldi, and Miss 

. Kestle gave two classical numbers. The Arion Society 
is one of the best known musical organizations in the Can- 
ton district. 

Under the direction of Prof. Thaviu Feiman, noted band 
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leader, Sunday’s “Pop” concerts will be held in the city 
auditorium here beginning Ncvember 28. A symphony 
orchestra of fifty, the personnel of which will include 
picked musicians and soloists from New York and Cleve- 
land orchestras, together with a mixed chorus of fifty 
voices, will feature the affair. Thaviu will direct the orches- 
tra and announces that the admission price will be nominal. 
A part of the proceeds each Sunday will be turned over to 
the city of Canton to finance free Sunday band concerts in 
local parks next summer. 

The United States Marine band made its appearance at 
the city auditorium, Tuesday evening, November 16. Capt. 
William H. Santelmann was conductor. In the afternoon 
a special children’s matinee was offered. 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich., November 17, 1920.—With the 
opening concert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra course 
at the Armory last evening, Grand Rapids heard its first 
orchestral music in over a year. The audience was most 
enthusiastic over the careful and scholarly interpretation 
of Beethoven's op. 36 by Gabrilowitsch and his players, and 
this enthusiasm was dobuled after the conductor had taken 
his place at the piano and had given a remarkably sympa- 
thetic rendition of the Schumann A minor concerto. He 
was recalled to the platform many times after his piano 
work, as well as after the last number, a stirring perform- 
ance of the Tschaikowsky “1812” overture. 

Before an audience which filled every seat in the Coliseum, 
Fritz Kreisler played on November 9 in his manner a 
program which delighted everyone. Such an enthusiastic 
reception is seldom witnessed here, and Mr. Kreisler was 
most gracious, repeating some numbers and adding encore 
after encore. This was the second in the Philharmonic 
course, sent on by James Devoe of Detroit, under the local 
management of William Morrissey and Morris White. 

The Mary Free Bed Guild gave the first concert of its 
course if Powers Theater'on October 20. The artists were 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Raoul Vidas, violinist. 

Harold Bauer gave the first of the St. Cecilia artist 
recitals on October 29. He pleased his audience greatly 
with his program which was conventional, containing only 
one modern number. The recital was opened by the society 
to the visiting teachers, and about 150 attended. 

The music section of the State Teachers’ Association 
held an instructive and valuable session in the St. Cecilia 
building on October 29. Papers were read by Harper C. 
Maybee of Kalamazoo, on “The Supervisor and Her 
Relation to the School,” and by Blanche Youngs of Cadil- 
lac, on “The Relation of the Grade Teacher to the Super- 
visor.” George Oscar Bowen, chairman, spoke on “Credits 
in the Public Schools.” This meeting was followed by a 
luncheon at the Mandarin Inn, at which an informal discus- 
sion was held and the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: chairman, Clara Ellen Starr, of Detroit; 
secretary, Blanche Youngs, of Cadillac. 

Indianapolis, Ind., November 27, 1920.-The Monday 
Musical Club presented Rudolph Reuter, the pianist, on 
November 4, for the third time in two seasons, on this 
occasion associated with Ludwig Becker, violinist, and 
Hans Hess, cellist, in the first concert of its series this 
season. A delightful program, consisting of the trios, op. 
99 by Schubert, op. 8 by Brahms, and a long group of 
solos by Mr. Reuter, was given before a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 

Johnstown, Pa., November 20, 1920.—The re-organiza- 
tion of the Cambria Steel Company's male chorus is one 
of the most interesting fall events. 

Bess Hammond, one of the city’s most prominent teach- 
ers, presented Mary Michael, pianist, in concert recital at 
Library Hall October 29. The assisting artists were Ruth 
Fye, soprano, and Agnes McGurrin, accompanist, of Pitts- 
burgh.” Miss Michael's program included the concerto in 
B flat minor (Tschaikowsky), “Papillons” (Schumann), 
and “Valse Triste” (Sibelius). She played with remark- 
able ease. 

The symphony orchestra of the Cambria Steel Company, 
at one time foremost in Johnstown musicales, is again 
playing after a reorganization meeting early in October. 
The orchestra formerly included sixty pieces, which number 
the present group expects to surpass. The orchestra gave 
several Sunday afternoon recitals at the Cambria Country 
Club recently. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club opened its fall and winter 
season with a reception October 

Gordon Balch Nevin, organist at the First Presbyterian 
Church, gave an organ recital October 12 at the church, 
He was assisted by Emlyn H. Evans, soprano, one of 
Johnstown’s leading soloists. On November 8, Mr. Nevin 
gave another organ recital at which he presented Juan 
(Jenkins) Smith, who has been engaged as contralto solo- 
ist of the First Presbyterian Church as successor to Carrie 
Lewis. Mrs. Smith formerly was a pupil of Maestro 
Minoretti, of Pittsburgh, and has sung in Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and several other large Middle West- 
ern cities. 

Ernest E. Rudisell, baritone, of Altoona, was soloist at 
a sacred concert given this fall under the auspices of the 
musical committee of the Presbyterian Church. A special 
feature of the concert was an orchestra under the personal 
- a ag of George Friedel, director of the Eighth Ward 

and. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., November 22, 1920.—The first 
program of the year was held by the Kalamazoo Musical 
Society in the Burdick Hotel ballroom, October 25. En- 
thusiastic members of the Musical Society assembled a 
large membership for this year, resulting in an audience 
which filled the hall to hear Theodora Sturkow-Ryder. 
The audience was delighted by her scholarly and intelligent 
musicianship and artistic powers of interpretation. Her 
brilliant playing of a’ Liszt sonata and spirited interpreta- 
tion of Tschaikowsky’s waltzes from “Eugen Onegin” won 
hearty applause, as did likewise “Fantasie Pastoral,” her 
own composition. This series of sketches, portraying the 
impressions of a child in visiting a great park and zoo, was 
vividly and delightfully presented 

November 18 was the date of the second concert of the 
Kalamazoo Choral Union concert series, when Louis 
Graveure was heard in recital. The concert was a veritable 
triumph. Few artists have made so deep an impression 
upon Kalamazoo music lovers as this great baritone. De- 
parting from the conventional form of recital the pro- 
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gram began with Wagner’s “Star of Eve” from “Tann- 
hauser.” The richness, purity and remarkable carrying 
power of the artist’s voice were apparent from the very first 
notes of this song, and throughout the recital an extraordi- 
nary resourcefulness of expression augmented a sincere 
emotional interpretation that could not fail to make a deep 
appeal. “Father was a Thrifty Man,” from the Hungarian ; 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” and the “Torea- 
dor Song” from “Carmen” completed the first group. The 
“Chanson du Toreador” proved to be a great favorite, after 
which the singer was repeatedly recalled. In the second 
group, the prologue to “Pagliacci” was sung with great 
depth of feeling and intensely dramatic effect. Edouard 
Gendron, who proved very capable as an accompanist, 
played Rachmaninoff’s C sharp minor prelude and Schu- 
bert’s “Marche Militaire,” following these with a Chopin 
waltze as an encore. Group four was a collection of de- 
lightful Scotch and Irish folk songs, including “Loch 
Lomond” and “The Blatherskite.” In group five, Tosti’s 
“Good-bye,” “My Menagerie” (by Fay Foster), and 
“Myra” (Clutsam) were examples of beautiful lyric power 
of interpretation, completing a program which called for 
highly versatile technic. Graveure was at his best in the 
dramatic bravado of The Toreador, the devotional fervor 
of “Ave Maria” (Bach-Gounod ) and the more popular 
ballad type of song. “Sylvia,” by Oley Speaks, was most 
heartily appreciated among a number of encores, and was 
sung with beautiful charm and delicacy of expression. 

Louisville, Ky., November 20, 1920.—The concert 
given by Frances Alda and George Copeland at the Armory 
on November 11 was most successful from every point of 
view. Both these artists are well known here and have 
many friends. Mme. Alda was in splendid voice and her 
program was diversified; she offered only two operatic 
excerpts—the “Butterfly” aria and the “Manon” gavotte— 
the latter always a favorite. One of her best numbers was 
“The Soldier’s Bride,” by Rachmaninoff, which she substi- 
tuted for “The Lass with the Delicate Air’; the “Chanson 
Norvegienne” was also a lovely song, beautifully sung. 
In fact, the diva strengthened her already strong hold 
upon Louisville and will always be welcome here. Her 
accompaniments were played by Seneca Pierce, a young 
man whose ability is above question. His own song, “My 
Little House,” was deservedly encored. 

Mr. Copeland has become almost an institution here, as 
he has visited Louisville a number of times in the last 
three years. His reception was, naturally, most cordial, 
and he was greeted with hearty applause. The concert 
was under the local management of Merle Armitage, to 
whom Louisville is indebted for a series of delightful con- 
certs both this year and last. 

On the night of November 16 Charles Heinroth, organist 
of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, gave a recital at the 
Unitarian church. He displayed a wonderful power of 
rising superior to circumstances. Mr. Heinroth, although 
heavily handicapped, gave most of his program in a mas- 
terly style and left his audience hoping to hear him under 
more favorable circumstances. He was presented by the 
Kentucky Chapter of the National Association of Organ- 
ists. 
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Memphis, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Miiwaukee, Wis.—(See letter on another page.) 


Missoula, Mont., November 15, 1920.—Franklin Can- 
non, who appeared here with Ellen Beach Yaw at the Lib- 
erty Theater on November 5, gave an informal recital in 
the University Auditorium on the afternoon of November 
9 before a large audience of students and friends of the 
university. 

On Tuesday, November 9, at the Christian Church, the 
vocal pupils of Austin Abernathy were heard in a most 
pleasing recital. This was the first recital of the present 
season and the singers were greeted with a full house and 
an enthusiastic reception. Mr. Abernathy is to be compli- 
mented on his splendid class of singers. Some most ex- 
cellent voices were heard. Icy Swango was accompanist. 
Mr. Abernathy’s work in Missoula is having a telling in- 
fluence on the musica! interest in this city and perhaps no 
individual teacher is doing more for the musical welfare 
of the city and surrounding community than is he. This 
recital attested this fact in a most emphatic way. 

The music department of the Woman’s Club met on No- 


vember 15 in the club rooms sf the Y. W. C. A. The pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. O. Peppard, Margaret Wickes, 
Mrs, A. W. Lammers, Mrs x Peterson, Mrs. T. A. Price, 
Mrs. T. W. Pearce. 


The State University Symphony Orchestra, recently or- 
ganized, is holding its regular rehearsals on each Wednes- 
day evening. The enrollment is well over forty and is 
growing constantly. Prof. A. H. Weisberg is the con- 
ductor of the orchestra. 

On November 8, Mr. and Mrs. George Weisel gave a 
delightful musicale to their friends. There were vocal and 
violin solos and a number of piano selections. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music op the Pacific Slope.”) 
San Antonio, Texas, November 17, 1920.—-The Tues 


day Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, and the 
Chaminade Choral Society, Julien Paul Blitz, director, pre 
sented Josef Lhevinne, pianist, in recital, November 5, as 
sisted by the Chaminade Choral Society. Mr. Lhevinne’s 
program consisted of numbers by Beethoven, Chopin, Rach- 
maninoff, Balakirew, Dohnanyi and an arrangement of the 
“Blue Danube” by Schuiz-Evler. The program was, how- 
ever, made much longer by the insistent demands for en 


cores. The Choral Society contributed two widely differ- 
ing numbers—“Canadian Boat Song” (Flaxington Harker) 
and “Li-Tsin” (Joncieres)—the slow, swaying, barcarolle 


movement of the first and the choppy intervals of Chinese 
music in the second being brought out splendidly under the 
direction of Mr. Blitz. The incidental solo was charm- 
ingly sung by Hilda Briam, soprano. Flora Briggs fur- 
nished most efficient accompaniments, 

The board of directors of the San Antonio Symphony 
Society, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, entertained at the 
first of a series of luncheons to be given during the winter, 
with Josef Lhevinne as honor guest. 
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At Cincinnati, on December 12th, 1920 


The following telegram justly describes the nature of her remarkable success: 
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(Continued from page 5) 
sonata (op. 27, No. 2) and the Gellert songs completed the 
program 
Swepisu OrcuestraL Novevtiss. 

Che festival came as the conclusion of a season rich in 
deep impressions. Of modern works heard in the course of 
it I should like to mention the most important. The first 
place shall be occupied by the young Swedish composer, 
lure Rangstrém, who with his new second symphony 
(dedicated to our orchestra and its conductor) had its first 
hearing. The piece is entitled “Mitt Land” (“My Coun- 
try”), and purposes to picture, in its three movements, the 
different aspects of the Swedish national character and the 
Swedish landscape. The vigorous musical language of this 
tone poet has a distant relationship to that of the famous 
Finnish composer, Sibelius, although there is no trace of a 
direct influence 

Another “first time” was Wilhelm Stenhammar’s sere- 
nade for orchestra, conducted by the composer himself. 
lhe work has many fine lineaments; it is clever and some 
what cerebral, yet naively sensual. One is reminded of 
Italy's great master, Verdi, but the Verdi of “Othello” and 
“Falstaff” rather than of the earlier works. 

Cart Nrecsen, or DENMARK. 

Che Danish composer, Carl Nielsen, who frequently con- 
ducts here with great success, has a small following in 
Goteborg which likes to hear his works, Nielsen is, with- 
out a doubt, the most important living Scandinavian com- 
besides Sibelius. Of his works a symphony, “The 
Four Temperaments”—a fresh, perhaps somewhat over 
iaden juvenile work—was heard; also one of his maturest 
works, the violin concerto, played by the Hungarian violin 
ist. Telmanyi, with a fine, big sweep. This concerto, like 
most of Nielsen's recent works, is highly interesting by vir 
tue of its modern yet strict polyphonic style. The some 
what rude vigor and the health of his absolutely unsenti 


poser 








FRANCIS ROGERS 
Concert Singer and Teacher of Singing 


144 EAST 62nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK RECITAL, Aeolian Hall, Dec.6,1920 


Some Press Comments: 

Francis Rogers has long been known as one of the most 
accomplished and artistic of New York singers, and his 
song recital is one of the highly appreciat incidents of 
the season. He gave one yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall; a large audience heard it and applauded. His art has 
been cultivated and developed in latter years to a high pitch 
of refinement and potency, and it gave his singing yester- 
day a value and a beauty of the highest sort. It was in 
many ways a balm for ears battered by the violence of 
inartistic methods, the use of main strength that are so 
widely prevalent.—New York Times (Richard Aldrich). 

Francis Rogers is a brilliant demonstration that little 
voice and much art make oingins infinitely more interesting 
than great voice and little skill. His recital yesterday in 
Acolian Hall was an entertainment in which intelligence 
wedominated and at which the auditor was charmed by 
Coon of interpretation. f 

Mr. Rogers manages his tones consummately. His breath 
support is exceptional and his phrasing constructed with 
fastidious regard for the melodic line and the textual con 
tent. He can pronounce words in any part of his scale 
so that they are understood. He has a nice command of 
the gradations of force and he uses his head tones charm 
ingly. —New York Herald (W. J. Henderson). 

Francis Rogers is sure to give pleasure to his listeners, 
even if he is not in his best voice, as was the case at his 
Acolian Hall recital yeterday afternoon. His robust, manly 
style and the unfailing intelligence with which he inter- 
prets songs are always a source of satisfaction to his au 
dience.—New York Evening Post (H. T. Finck). 

The art of Francis Rogers has lost none of its cunning. 
He gave his annual reci at Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon, displaying the same complete command of his beau- 
tiful voice, the fluency and lyric sweetness which has won 
him so large a following. , 

His French diction should have a word all to itself. Mr. 
Rogers's singing of Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode” and a Paisiello 
arietta shone oom the program with lustrous beauty, al- 
though there were six other numbers which had to be re- 
peated=New York Mail (Katharine Spaeth). 

Franels Rogers, the well known baritone, gave a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, which dis- 
closed again to an admiring audience the fine qualities of 
his art. Mr. Rogers sang a varied and taxing program with 
his customary intelligence, good taste and command of 
style~New York Globe (Pitts Sanborn), 
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mental emotions stamp him as one of the most engaging 
figures of contemporary musical art. He is far too little 
known outside of the Norse countries. 

A beautiful performance of Reger’s delicately ingenious 
Mozart variations was vouchsafed us by Willy Van Hoog- 
straten (the husband of Elly Ney), who appeared here as 
guest conductor with great success. The violinist, Henri 
Marteau, who has now become a Swedish citizen, has also 
appeared as conductor, and was responsible for the first 
Swedish performance of the great “Symphonie avec orgue,” 
by Saint-Saéns, dedicated to the memory of Franz Liszt. 

Jutius Rape, 


CZECH OPERAS IN THE 
LIMELIGHT IN PRAGUE 


Foerster’s Operas, Reinstated, Win Much Praise—German 
Opera Revived—A New Conservatory 

Prague, November 1, 1920.—Earlier by far than in for- 
mer years has the musical season commenced. Time was 
when its climax was reached about the middle of Janu- 
ary; this year, however, musical events chase one another 
even as we write in November; and the musical reviewer 
who attempts to follow them faithfully hardly knows when 
his weary head shall find rest. 

It is, of course, the same in Prague as elsewhere: the 
quality of that which is offered is nowhere near commen- 
surate with its quantity, and the number of musical enter- 
tainments which one prefers to cover with the mantle of 
charity is far greater than those which one remembers with 
pleasure. The rarest, of course, are those that leave a 
lasting impression, and do not disappear from the memory 
of the toughened professional critic. If I attempt to 
present today a selection of the really enjoyable things 
| know that I must concern myself only with the very best 
that has been offered in opera and concert in the weeks 
that have passed. 

If we consider the things accomplished in the two prin- 
cipal theaters—the Czech National Theater and the New 
German Theater—we may well expect a variety of other 
good things from the season ahead of us. Of older works 
the National Theater has in the past months brought out 
newly staged productions of Auber’s “Muette de Portici” 
and Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” further Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and Puccini's “Tosca.” 

-CzecH Operas To THE Fore 


But the kernel of artistic labor here is the supplementing 
of the repertory with works of native authors, such as 
the festival opera, “Libussa,” by Smetana, which the un- 
happy composer wrote for the opening of the theater; “The 
Peasant Rogue” (“Selma sel4k”), by Dvorak; “At the 
Old Bleaching-Ground,” by Kovarovic, the highly deserv- 
ing chief of this institution; “The Bud” (“Péupe”), by 
Ostrcil (one of the most gifted of the younger genera- 
tion of Czech musicians, who is now conductor at the 
National Theater under Kovarovic, and who has a great 
future) ; and finally the restaging of two operas by Josef 
B. Foerster, “Eva” and “Jessika.” 


J. B. Foerster Back In Pracue. 


That Foerster comes in for a double turn in the first 
season is due to two things—first, the concentration in 
Prague of Czech artists returned to the capital since the 
erection of the Czecho-Slovak state, and, second, the fif- 
tieth birthday of the composer. Foerster lived for many 
vears in Vienna (which istnow—for Prague—fardistant 
foreign soil), and there had a fairly satisfactory circle 
of activity. But this sensitive artist, shunning the noise 
of everyday life and living only for his art, this fine lyri- 
cist, whose songs deserve a far greater circulation than they 
enjoy, has, because of the changed political conditions, left 
Vienna and accepted a call to the Prague State Conserva- 
tory, where he will, by the side of Viteslavy Novak, lead 
the rising generation into the new-found land of modern 
Czech music. 

Of the two Foerster operas, “Eva” won a prize as far 
back as 1905, and is now reinstated in the repertory. 
Foerster is eminently a lyricist and his operas bear this 
out. It is both the virtue and the tragedy of these works, 
whose finely felt music warms people’s souls, but whose 
dramatic quality is somewhat studied. 


ZpeNKO Fretcn’s Orrras Revive. 


During the last two months the National Theater has 
devoted itself also to the restudy of two works by Zdenko 
Fibich, entitled “Tempest” (“Bource”’) and “The Bride of 
Messina.” Here, too, external circumstances’ gave the im- 
pulse. This year is the twenty-fifth since Fibich’s death, 
and it is high time to remember his works, of which those 
for the stage are, it is true, somewhat problematical. 
Fibich might well be called the Schumann of the Czechs. 

Aside from native works the “Flying Dutchman” should 
be mentioned particularly, for with its reintroduction the 
ban on Wagner, which the chauvinistic press had pro- 
nounced, has at last been raised. 

Tue GerMan Opera. 

The most important revivals in the German Theater of 
Prague are Weber’s “Freischiitz,” Nicolai’s “Merry Wives,” 
and Mozart's “Entfiihrung”; the most important novelty 
Schreker’s “Der ferne Klang.” 


Tue Concerts. 


Among the regular institutions of the concert field the 
Czech Philharmonic Society, conducted by V. Talich, and 
the Sak Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by L. Celansky 
and V. Sak, occupy the most prominent places. The latter 
often engages guest conductors, such as Oscar Nedbal and, 
most recently, C. André, of Berlin—a young man with a 
decided talent for conducting, who achieved a great suc- 
cess with Beethoven’s “Third” and fragments from Wag- 
ner’s works. 

The cyclical performance of the symphonic -works of 
Beethoven, Mahler, Bruckner, Richard Strauss, Smétana, 
Dvorak, and, more recently, Fibich, belong to the inevitable 
routine of these concerts, which have their own regular 
public, It is regrettable, however, that the high luxury tax 
which is added to the price of the seats places them outside 
the reach of most of the middle class. For this reason 
many concerts take place in half empty halls, or, in the 
case-of “fashionable” artists, in halls filled with people 
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who can afford the price but who before the war had little 
or no interest for serious art. 

A long list of new vocal and instrumental soloists of 
both sexes, too, have been heard at these sym con- 
certs. Their accomplishments have been. acceptable and 
their further devel t can be watched with interest 
One of the most gifted of these virtuosi is the seventeen 
year old Walter Schneiderhan, of Vienna, a pupil of 
Sevcik, who has recently astonished us by his perform- 
ance of Paganini’s violin concerto in D. 

New Conservatory INAUGURATED. 


Of artistic importance, too, was the inaugural concert 

of the German Academy of Music and Dramatic Arts, the 
program of which was provided exclusively by the pro- 
fessors of the new conservatory. Conrad Ansorge, who 
is now at the head of the pianistic master class, played the 
Beethoven G major concerto with his wonted subjectivity ; 
and the head of the violin class, Willy Schweyda, a former 
“wonder-child,” interpreted the Bach “Chaconne.” 
Schweyda is a profound artist, abhorring all external fea- 
tures, and of a correctness by which his pupils will profit 
mightily. 
_ The pianist, Théophil Demetriescu, a pupil of d’Albert, 
is a Liszt specialist. The manner in which he plays the 
“Années de pélérinage” betrays a deep penetration into 
the spirit of the work and the character of its creator, 
who was far more than the unsurpassably brilliant tech- 
nician., 


An Unusuat Sone REcrrAat. 


_ In conclusion let me mention one song recital, since it 
is quite outside the usual run of the song recitals given 
here. Max Klein, the baritone of.the German Theater, 
sang the “Dafnis Songs” of Alfons Bliimel. The texts of 
these songs are by Arno Holz, who has in the course of 
twenty years’ persistent work managed to transport himself 
back into the spirit of the seventeenth century, and has 
written a “lyrical portrait” of that century, which is more 
than a mere philological toy. The verses are sung by 
Dafnis, the familiar shepherd of bucolic literature, and 
in them he summons the spirits of all his beautiful shep- 
herdesses to playful joy with him. 

The composer of these songs is a young man, who learned 
to love these verses in his high school days. He has 
wound an amusing biographical nosegay for his Shepherd, 
with music that does not pretend ¢ b reflective. It is 
music of the surface, but in the best sense; clear and trans- 
parent, of harmonic piquancy and extraordinary rhythmic 
variety. 

Max Klein is successful not only on the stage, but in the 
concert room as well.” He can dare to give three song 
recitals in @ season, although he purposely gives the gen- 
erally accredited stuff a wide berth. Thus he has done 
everything possible for the young composer and helped 
him to a kind of success that does not occur every day. 
Alexander Zemlinsky, himself a composer of rank, accom- 
panied the songs at the piano, and was the best interpreter 
imaginable, with stupendous virtuosity drawing every drop 
of humor and scroll-work sentimentality from the music. 

Ernest RYCHNovSKY. 


McCormack to Sing at Monte Carlo 


John McCormack, who is now in France, has signed a 
contract to sing in opera at Monte Carlo during January 
and. February. 











A Very Important Addition to | 


Piano Concerto 
in D Minor 


Arthur Hinton 
Op. 24 


with Second Piano 


Piano beore, 
Orchestra score 


From the London “Daily Graphic” : 

“Steering a middle course between the symphonic con- 
certos of Brahms and the merely show-pieces of modern 
virtuosi, Arthur Hinton has written a work that is bril- 
liant enough to satisfy the most dashing of pianists, with- 
out in the least sacrificing poetic charm and inspiration 
to mere display. The atmosphere of the whole is purely 
romantic; indeed, we are inclined to think that since 
Grieg wrote his famous work no concerto has appeared 
in which the precise flavor of that particular phase of 
poetic feeling has so happily been reproduced.” 


By the same composer 

Summer Pilgrimage in the White Mountains 
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Romance “By the Ammonoosuc” 

Idyll “Among the Hills” 

Scherzo “Fireflies” 

Reverie “At Sunset Hill” 

Country Dance “At the Husking” 

The Passing of Summer 
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Hime. Poldoweki’s songs” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MANY FINE PERFORMANCES BRING 
NEW LAURELS TO CHICAGO OPERA STARS 





Galli-Curci, at Her Best, Is Greeted by Sold Out Houses—Rosa Raisa Also Crowds Large Auditorium—Beranzoni’s 
Iliness Causes Change of Bill—‘Aida” Performance Calls for Criticism 


“La SONNAMBULA,” DeceEMBER 4 (MATINEE). 

The usual sold out house greeted Galli-Curci and her 
associates in a splendid performance of “La Sonnambula.” 
The limpid, exquisite tones of the great diva were a joy to 
the ears of her numberless admirers. She thrilled them 
anew with her artistry and the rare quality of her voice. 
Schipa again proved himself an actor-singer. He lives in 
each role that he portrays, and his captivating delineation 
of the part of Elvino won him many new adorers. His 
voice was, as usual, fresh and pleasing, and the blending 
of his voice with Mme. Galli-Curci’s was a delight. Trevisan 
made much of his role of Alessio, and, as ever, his makeup 
and acting were capital. Pietro Cimini proved himself 
again an excellent conductor. 

“Ti TrovaTore,” DeceMBER 4 (EVENING). 

“Trovatore” was repeated at popular prices with the 
same star cast heard at full tariff last week, with only one 
exception, Olga Carrar replacing Rosa Raisa in the 
difficult role of Leonora. The possessor of a dramatic 
soprano voice of wide compass, powerful in medium and 
glorious in the upper register, Mme, Carrara sang herself 
into the hearts of her auditors. Regal to the eye, she made 
up a beautiful, noble lady, and acted the part with distinc- 
tion. Her success was as pronounced as deserved, and 
from now on her place among the most popular artists of 
the Chicago Company is assured. Lamont, as Manrico; Carlo 
Galeffi, as the count; Cyrena Van Gordon, as Azucena, and 
Constantine Nicolay, as Ferrando, were again excellent. 
Pietro Cimini conducted. 

“Arps,” DeceMBER 5 (MATINEE). 

To praise injudiciously seems to this writer just as un- 
kind as to criticise unmercifully, and this notwithstanding 
the opinion of some well intentioned persons who say “the 
opera should be boosted in Chicago by the critics as other- 
wise the public will refrain from going to the Audito- 
rium.” Constructive criticism must bear the stamp of truth 
as far as the personal opinion of a reviewer is concerned, 
and this writer would fall in his own estimation were he 
to state that the performance of “Aida” was a good one, 
as many incidents were noticed which marred it. 

To relate those shortcomings is a sad duty, necessary, 
however, as only by being mentioned can the management 
see to it that they are at once remedied. One of the trom- 
bone players on more than one occasion played sour notes ; 
the harpist who supplied the accompaniment to the priest- 
ess back of the stage, forgot probably to tune her instru- 
ment, which furthermore has a metallic tone, disagreeable 
to the ear. Then, there was Joseph Hislop, who, although 
he sang the part beautifully, played it in a mournful man- 
ner beside making a musical mistake in the finale of the 
first act, when he sang thirty bars too soon and sang the 
same thing over again thirty bars later. He also wanted to 
drag the music even though Marinuzzi desired him to acce- 
lerate. Teofilo Dentale, who had done good work up to 
date, was miscast as the King, as his plastic figures and the 
angular manner in which he held his hands, did not coun- 
teract his lack of voice. Then, hilarity was permitted 
among the audience, this well permissible, as the darkened 
hands of dancers made ugly prints on the bare parts and 
pink bodice of the premiere danseuse. First of all, negroes’ 
palms are not black; secondly, tights would be just as 
effective as blackened legs and arms, which, long before 
the close of the scene, due to perspiration, were a melange 
of white and black and dirt. 

Having written about the bad points of this performance, 
an enumeration of its good points will bring forth, first of 


PRIZES for DESERVING ARTISTS 


The National Federation of Music Ciubs, of which the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs is a component part, an- 
nounces the annual contest for young artists. The contest is 
open for piano, violin, voice—male and female, The voice con- 
testants must be between the ages of eighteen and thirty years. 
The piano and violin between twenty and thirty years. Con- 
testants must have been trained in the United States. The State 
Contest will be held in New York City betwen March Ist and 
March 15, 1921. All applications will be made to the State 
Chairman of Contests (Mrs. Wm.) Sada Cowen, 65 Central Park 
West, on or before March 1, 1921. The entrance fee will be 
one dollar. The contestants must have the endorsement of three 
recognized musicians as to their musical attainments. The con- 
testants must present a program chosen from the list prescribed 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs, of which copies are 
obtainable upon application to Mrs. Cowen. 














The prizes awarded to the National prize winners will be as 
follows: : 


1. A cash prize of $150.00 to each. 

2. A concert tour for which each will receive $50.00 a 
performance. 

3. . joint recital in Aeolian Hall. 

4. A joint recital in Kimball Hail, 
direction of F. Wight Newman. 

5. A joint appearance at the Lockport Music Festival 
for which the winners receive .00 each. 


Chicago, under the 


(Mrs. WM.) SADA COWEN, 
65 Central Park West, New York City, 


Chairman of Contests, New York State Federation. 











all, Giacomo Rimini as Amonasro, as he was excellent as 
to voice and acting. Although he did not receive much 
applause, his performance is remembered for its efficiency. 
Rosa Raisa’s appearance in the title role filled the theater 
practically from pit to dome. Although she has sung the 
role better, she disclosed anew her glorious organ and was 
at her best in the Nile Scene.: She was applauded to the 
echo and recalled many times at the close of the first and 
third acts. Joseph Hislop sang the “Celeste Aida” beauti- 
fully and throughout the afternoon impressed by the 
beauty of his song. His Rhadames should, with further 
acquaintance, count among one of his best parts. Gabriella 
Besanzoni made her debut as Amneris. Having heard sev- 
eral of this artist’s records and also the glowing tributes 
paid her by fellow artists who had heard her in South 
America, this reviewer was disappointed in the newcomer. 
Maybe due to nervousness, so common among great artists 
ata first appearance, her voice was wobbly and had an edge 
in the upper register. The vaunted low tones were not 
there and the phenomenal voice inaudible on two instances. 
Instead of the haughty daughter of Pharaoh she looked 
like a little timid woman, frightened and humble. Mme. 
Besanzoni sang most of the afternoon looking down at the 
stage; no wonder that the voice was not projected with 
better effect and that some of the artists who had heard her 
in South America were surprised at the smallness of the 
organ, which they said, was three or four times bigger two 
seasons ago, and which they maintained, is just as big now 
at rehearsals, but that fright had completely vanquished the 
new contralto. In the last act she had some very happy 
moments, and here and there a glorious tone made its ap- 
pearance, which presaged well for further acquaintance, 
when Mme. Besanzoni finds herself more at home in her 
new surroundings. She was gorgeously costumed, Dor- 
othy Francis sang well the music of the Priestess, and 
Lodovico Oliviero that of the Messenger. 

The orchestra at times was too vehement and covered 
completely the voices of the singers and chorus, but at 
others, especially in the Nile Scene, played the music sup- 
erbly under the able direction of Gino Marinuzzi. The 
stage management can be well praised for the manner in 
which the mob of the Triumph Scene was handled and also 
for the grouping of the chorus in the same scene. The 
Snake Dance, an innovation of Pavley and Oukrainsky, 
was well performed by the corps de ballet. 

“JEWELS OF THE MADONNA,” DeEcEMBER 6. 

“The Jewels” was repeated with the cast heard previous- 
ly, headed by Rosa Raisa, Forrest Lamont and Giacomo 
Rimini, Cimini conducted. Due to its worthy cast, “The 
Jewels” draws, and another very large audience was pres- 
ent at its third performance since the beginning of the 
season. 

“BARBER OF SEVILLE,” DeceMBER 7. 

The delightful Rossini comic opera is still a gem when 
interpreted as well as it was on Tuesday night. “The Bar- 
ber” has been given innumerable times in Chicago, but 
never as well in the last two decades. Galli-Curci sang 
delightfully the music of Rosina and acted with good humor 
a part in which she has won laurels since her discovery in 
the firmament by the Chicago public three years ago. For 
some incomprehensible reason her Rosina wore many costly 
rings and a diamond brooch which did not belong to the 
eighteenth century. Tito Schipa, a master singer, charmed 
by the eloquence in which he sang not only the “Serenade,” 
which he accompanied himself on the guitar and which won 
him an ovation, but his other solos and ensemble. His 
Almaviva bubbled with youth and gayety and he was a big 
factor in making the performance so meritorius. Vittorio 
Trevisan reappeared as Bartolo—a role in which his artistry 
has full sway. Never vulgar, his Don is a rollicking study 
that caused much amusement throughout the course of the 
evening. Mr. Trevison might be blamed for saying a few 
words in English as this addition is superfluous to his fun- 
making; his characterization in itself is sufficient to crack 
any chapped lips. Virgilio Lazzari was a scream as Don 
Basilio—probably the best role in this basso’s repertory. A 
column could be written about his make-up, as it was as 
ingenious as interesting. Not only did he make a remark- 
able caricature of the character he portrayed as to the 
face, but also as to the neck and hands, while his deport- 
ment in the robes of a priest was hilarious. Vocally, he 
was as successful, and he arose in this role to stellar alti- 
tudes. Carlo Galeffi could have headed this report had it 
not been written in the order in which the personages ap- 
pear on the program, for as Figaro, he achieved 
spontaneous and well deserved success. Full of vim and 
vigor, his Figaro was the one dreamed of probably by 
Beaumarchis and later on by Rossini and Sterbini. His 
rich, generous and sonorous baritone voice made of the 
“Largo al Factotum” one of the big musical moments of 
the night. It was admirably sung and won Galeffi salvos 
of plaudits. His portrayal of the part was on a par with 
his singing; thus, his per formance was laudable in every 
respect. The other roles were in capable hands and with 
Gino Marinuzzi at the conductor’s desk, the score was 
given an illuminating reading. If so much has been written 
above about the singers and so little about the conductor, 
it is only due to lack of space, as Marinuzzi was certainly 
one of the bright stars of the evening, giving with his 
orchestra able support to the artists, reading the overture 
with his customary Sagacity and making the old music 
sparkle with joviality, vivacity and alacrity. 

Galli-Curci sang during the lesson scene the “Shadow 
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Song” from “Dinorah,” followed by “Home, Sweet Home ;” 
the latter she repeated even though the rule of the opera 
is that no encores are permitted. Marinuzzi, artistic direc- 
tor of the company should i impose his will as much on Mme. 

Galli-Curci as on other artists, as now that the rule has 
twice been broken by Mme. Galli-Curci the management 
might as well refrain from printing on its program in 
large print “encores not permitted.” If this were permit- 
ted before the season ends all the stars of the company 
will be repeating at least one aria. Encores are aggravat- 
ing, just as are plaudits when a singer makes his first ap- 
pearance on the stage; both take away from the illusion, 
if any exists where opera is concerned. 

Douste Bit, Decemper 8. 

“Gianni Schicchi” and “Pagliacci” made up the double 
bill given on Wednesday evening. In “Gianni Schicchi,” 
Carlo Galeffi, in the title role, was excellent as to voice 
and action, and he made much of the role, in which last 
year he won the full approbation of the public and press 
alike, duplicating on this occasion that same success, Ed- 
ward Johnson sang with beauty of tone the music written 
for Rinuccio; likewise Margery Maxwell as Lauretta. 
Teofilo Dentale was very funny as Simone, like wise Con- 
stantin Nicolay as Betto and Vittorio Trevisan as “Spinel- 
loccio.” A special word of praise is due Sallustio Civai, 
who since the beginning of the season has done especially 
well with every role intrusted to him,—small to be sure, but 
sufficient to reveal an excellent artist. Elsa Diemer made 


her debut as Nella and looked beautiful to the eye. Gabriel 
Santini was at the conductor’s desk. 
In “Pagliacci,” Ruffo, Maxwell, Martin, and Defrere 


sang the principal roles in their usual highly artistic fash 
ion, Cimini gave a splendid account of himself, having the 
orchestra at all times under control and giving to the score 
an illuminating reading. 


“Le CHEeMINEAU,” Decemper 9, 


A request performance of “Le Chemineau” was witnessed 
by a larger audience than the one present the previous week 
Although beautifully rendered by its interpreters, and ad 
mirably directed by Henri Morin, “Le Chemineau” is not a 
popular opera—not only not here but abroad as well. It 
seems strange when so many French operas are successful 
that one which has been received less favorably in France 
should be the one on which friends of France have taken 
to champion. To say that French operas do not draw 
because “Le Chemineau” does not, shows a_ prejudice 
against the French school, as there are many Italian and 
German operas that also do not draw even when presented 
with a star cast similar to the one of “Le Chemineau.” This 

cast, superb as it is, cannot hold the interest of those who 
do not fully understand the text. Although Leroux has 
written a remarkable score, he has, as do most of the re- 
cent composers, willingly neglected to interpolate here and 
there an aria for the soprano, the tenor or the baritone, 
thus depriving the numerous ones who go to.the opera to 
hear “a song” of their greatest pleasure and they stay 
away. As mentioned at the first performance, the cast was 

(Continued on page 61.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO’S STUDENT ORCHESTRA 
SHOWS GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Conductor Stock and His Assistants, Delamarter and Dasch, Succeed in Bringing Out the Desired Reésults—Moiseiwitsch 
Draws Houseful of Admirers—Ethel Jones, Merle Alcock, Carolyn Willard, Among Recitalists— 
Musical Notes of Interest 


Chicago, lll, December 11, 1920—In the few ‘times 
Benno Moiseiwitsch has appeared in the Windy City he 
reated a host of admirers and friends, all of whom 

1 hand last Sunday afternoon at Orchestra Hall, 
where he presented a piano recital before a houseful, under 
& Voegeli’s management. Moiseiwitsch well de- 
admiration, for he offers clean cut, unaffected 
and delightful piano playing. His remarkable 
s made the Bach-Liszt organ fantasie and 
fugue in G minor, the Beethoven “Moonlight” sonata, 
Brahms numbers, two of Metner, four Chopin and 

t arrangements of Wagner and Mozart, a joy to 

and he réceived a hearty reception at the hands 
delighted listeners 

Srupent Orcuestra’s ACHIEVEMENTS. 

ond concert since its inauguration last season 
Music Students’ Orchestra showed remarkable 
achievements when appearing at Orchestra Hall, Decem- 
vr 6. That this organization is a big asset not only for 
Chicago but for music in America cannot be denied, and 
when trained under such efficient guidance as that of Fred- 
erick Stock and his two assistants, Eric Delamarter and 
George Dasch, the desired results are bound to come. That 
they are coming fast was demonstrated at this concert, 
when they fulfilled the bright predictions made after their 
first concert. To play the Dvorak “New World” symphony 
easy task for a students’ orchestra, and when given 
as stirring a reading as the Civic Music 
Students’ Orchestra gave it on this occasion, under the 
master hand of Conductor Stock, it is an achievement of 
merit Noticeable in the work of the orchestra is the 
splendid tonal balance, good shading, surety and precision 
of attack, and, above all, spontaneity. Their interpreta- 
tions glow with the enthusiasm and vigor of youth, which 
makes everything they play good to listen to. That Mr. 
Stock has a worthy assistant in Eric Delamarter was evi- 
denced in the brilliant rendition given the Tschaikowsky 
“Eugene Onegin” polonaise under his excellent lead. There 
were also numbers by Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Jarnefelt, 
Jolzoni and Strauss, making up the balance of the inter- 
esting program, The second concert of the season is an- 
nounced for January 12 at Orchestra Hall. 
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The last of the Four Afternoons of Music given in Or- 
chestra Hall Foyer for local and foreign philanthropy took 
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place on Monday afternoon, December 6. The program 
consisted of “sonnets from the Portuguese,” 34 to 44, 
from the pen of that prolific composer, Eleanor Everest 
Freer, and the interpreter was Ethel Jones, one of the 
foremost of young American singers. The three preceding 
programs were given on November 15, 22 and 29, and at 
those concerts the first thirty-three “sonnets” had been 
presented. Although this writer was not present, from 
various sources he understands that Mrs. Freer had in 
Miss Jones the best exponent of her songs. This is under- 
standable, as Miss Jones is a professional singer whose ap- 
pearances all over the country have been numerous and 
justly successful. Possessor of a rich mezzo, full and 
vibrant, she also knows how to color it to paint the various 
phases called for by the text, and this precludes enjoy- 
ment, as it relieves the monotony of any song. This, of 
course, does not pertain to any of Mrs. Freer’s songs, as 
each one heard on this occasion proved most interesting. 
A large and select audience was on hand, which showed its’ 
pleasure by applauding the artist all through the course of 
the program, 
KINSOLVING MUSICALE, 


The third Kinsolving Musicale brought before its clien- 
tele two very interesting artists, Merle Alcock and Serge 
Prokofieff, in an attractive program. Miss Alcock, who 
only recently appeared here in recital, was heard to much 
better advantage on December 7. Her songs were very 
well chosen and her contralto voice, of beautiful quality, 
charmed her hearers. Her enunciation is splendid and in 
her English group she introduced a new song of Jchn 
Alden Carpenter, in which she was most happy. 

Mr. Prokofieff is a serious pianist who plays with ear- 
nestness and regard for the compositions he interprets. 
The audience was particularly curious about his own com- 
positions—interesting studies with pronounced leanings 
toward the modern school. 

A Busy Cuicaco AcCcoMPANIST. 

One of the best accompanists in this part of the country 
is Gordon Campbell, and thus his services are in great de- 
mand. During the last month he appeared as accompanist 
for Miss Stevenson at the Winnetka (Ill.) Woman's Club; 
with Victor Young at Orchestra Hall, Chicago; Josef 
Rosenblatt, cantor, Ashland Auditorium, Chicago; Edward 
Johnson, tenor, Statler Hotel Morning Musicales, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Marguerite D’Alvarez, Peoria, Ill 

CaroLyn Wittarp Gives ANNUAL RECITAL. 

An excellent rendition of a varied and unhackneyed pro- 
gram made the piano recital which Carolyn Willard pre- 
sented at Kimball Hall on December 8 a most enjoyable 
event. A pianist of more than ordinary attainments, Miss 
Willard is among the best hailing from the Windy City. 
She is a serious artist who continues to improve her art 
and at each hearing has something new to offer. She pre- 
sented piano playing that is powerful yet dignified and 
which is characterized by a tone of charm, musicianly 
style and taste, individualism and poetic imagination. 
These, coupled with her excellent technic, made her rendi- 
tions highly interesting and enjoyable. The Bach Italian 
concerto was an admirable vehicle for the display of her 
fleet fingers and the admirable facilities that are Miss 
Willard’s. Her playing of the Paganini-Liszt E flat etude 
left nothing to be desired; likewise the Chopin C minor 
nocturne, Schumann’s “Troubled Dreams,” Baff’s “La 
Fileuse” and Rubinstein’s D minor concert study (played 
by request), all of which were exquisitely done and won 
the full approval of the interested listeners. Other num- 
bers making up her program were John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s “Little Dancer,” Arthur Hinton’s romance in A 
flat, Sapellnikoff’s “Polka Caprice, Miniature” and Doh- 
nanyi’s C major rhapsody, which were not heard by this 
reviewer. Miss Willard is to be congratulated upon her 
excellent program, which showed that she has made a 
thorough research of musical literature in order to offer 
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her listeners something new and interesting. Were more 
pianists to follow Miss Willard’s steps in this matter, 
piano recitals would be made more interesting than are 
some. 

Notes rrom THE SturKow-Ryper Srupios. 

Mme Sturkow-Ryder is giving a series of threé “teas” 
in honor of Walter Chapman, the well known pianist of 
Memphis, Tenn., now on tour with Mme. Morrisey. Among 
those invited to meet Mr. Chapman are Thorwald Otter- 
strom, the composer; Anne Hathaway, Viola Cole Audet 
and C. Audet; Mr. ‘and Mrs. John Shields, of Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Lucile ‘Manker, Harold Triggs, Carolyn Willard, 
Eugenia McShane, Sabina Soffer, Cleveland Bohnet, Ralph 
Leo, Rudolph Reuter, Lucile Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Van Dusen. 

Edna Russell, artist-pupil of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, has 
been pr ac veg as _ official accompanist of the Treble Clef 
Club of Elgin, Ill. 

Lillian Parks ad at the Wilmette Club on Tuesday 
evening a group of MacDowell numbers and the “Valse 
Caprice,” by Cyril Scott, with such gratifying success that 
she had to respond to an encore, playing “Imps” by 
Sturkow-Ryder. 

Claude Barber, who is studying piano and composition 
with Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, had two of his compositions 
played at the “Pageant of the East,” December 1o. 

Marie LigHtHALL In DEMAND. 


Marie Lighthall, the young and gifted soprano, who 
met with such unstinted success at her recent Chicago re- 
cital, is kept constantly busy, so great is the demand for 
her services. Recently she sang at one of the Twilight 
Musicales at the Edgewater Beach Hotel and scored so 
heavily that she has been engaged for a return date there 
next month. On December 28 Miss Lighthall appears be- 
fore the Wicker Park Woman’s Club; January 2, the Chi- 
cago Athletic Club, and for the past two Sundays she has 
substituted for Mae Graves Atkins as soprano soloist at 
the First Congregational Church of Evanston. 

PAvVLOWA AND Her Batter Russe. 


Incomparable Anna Pavlowa again danced her way into 
the hearts of Chicagoans, who packed the Medinah Temple 
twice last Saturday afternoon and evening and tendered 
her the success she justly deserves. After witnessing a 
Pavlowa performance one is convinced that there is but 
one Pavlowa and that her remarkable terpsichorean art 
is perfection itself. Her Ballet Russe is also a delight to 
a and each one shows the stamp of the Pavlowa 
skill, 

Mary Woop CuHAse ScHoon Notes. 

An attractive program was presented at the Alliance 
Francaise on Monday, December 6, consisting of a lecture 
on Beranger, probably the greatest popular song writer of 
France of the last century, illustrated by Marie Lydia 
Standish in costume with Emma Menke, of the Mary 
Wood Chase School, at the piano. The program was re- 
peated on Wednesday, December 8, at the home of Mrs. 
Samuel Bag 

The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts pre- 
sented Paul Snyder, pianist, in recital, December 10, at the 
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Fine Arts Recital Hall. He played numbers Pa Mozart, 
Lully, Couperin, Rameau, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. 
TREVISAN PuptL WITH THE CHICAGO OPERA. 

Vittorio Trevisan, the prominent artist of the Chicago 
Opera Association and vocal instructor, had one of his 
pupils, Frances Paperte, sing for Herbert M. Johnson, 
executive director of the Chicago Opera Fseorsniane which 
resulted in Miss Paperte’s engagement with the Company. 
Miss Paperte has been constantly singing with the com- 
pany since the beginning of its 1920-21 season. She has 
studied with Mr. Trevisan for a year and one-half, and in 
order not to lose any of his valuable instruction in pre- 
paring her different roles, she went on the recent tour of 
the Opera Association, continuing coaching under Mr. 
Trevisan’s efficient guidance. 

Monica Grawam Stutts Scores Success. 


As soloist for the Madrigal Club’s Shakespearean concert 
at Kimball Hall, December 9, Monica Graham Stults scored 
a huge and well deserved success. Her lovely soprano 
voice and admirable musical taste charmed the listeners 
who were not lax in showing their enjoyment. 

Bauer Sovoist at Orcuestra’s NintH Concert. 


One of the best concerts which the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra has offered its patrons this season was the ninth 
at which the orchestra had Harold Bauer as soloist. Such 
brilliant, skillful and stirring readings as were given 
every number on the program under Conductor Stock’s 
decisive lead are musical treats indulged in often by Chi- 
cagoans, yet this was one of those illuminating perform- 
ances excellent in every respect—as to rendition and the 
numbers presented. The first number was Bach’s D major 
suite for strings, which was given with an ensemble well 
nigh perfect. Then there was a symphonic poem, “The 
Mountains of Rome,” by Resphigi (written along modern 
lines). These were the only purely orchestral numbers. 
Bauer played with his unwonted skill and mastery the 
Mozart A major concerto and the piano part in D’Indy’s 
symphony on a French mountain song. The audience went 
into ecstacies at the close of each number and accorded 
Bauer his customary huge success. 

Ropert SLack A VISITOR. 


Among the prominent visitors at this office this week 
was Robert Slack, the energetic Denver manager. Mr. 
Slack, although small in stature, is big in achievements: 
witness, the $82 
performances (five night and one matinee) of the Chicago 
Opera Association in his city the latter part of April under 
his management. To have closed such a deal so far in 
advance speaks highly for the ability of this astute im- 
presario, who has probably done more toward the advance- 
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ment of music in the West than any one. Mr. Slack 
informed us that he was able to secure $40,000 of that 
guarantee from the Retail Merchants’ Association, which 
is a big thing as such a connection assures generous 
publicity, in that all the stores in Denver will have the 
success of the Chicago Opera Association’s visit at heart, 
which they will widely advertise in various ways months 
in advance. Denver should be proud to count such a 
valuable man among its sons. 
Durno StupentT Piays ror Musicians’ Cvus. 

Among the soloists appearing on the program presented 
by the Musicians’ Club of Women, at Fine Arts Recital 
Hall, November 29, was Helen Falk, an artist pupil of 
Jeannette Durno. In her group, comprising the Chopin C 
minor polonaise, Rachmaninoff’s serenade and _ Liszt’s 
“Dance of the Gnomes,” Miss Falk showed unmistakable 
gifts for her chosen profession, which have been most con- 
scientiously and thoroughly guided along proper lines by 
her prominent teacher, who may well be proud of Miss 
Falk’s excellent achievements. She produces a lovely tone, 
her fingers are fleet and agile, and she has good musical 
understanding. She shared in the auditors’ high approval. 

Hans Hess Dericuts Big Maywoop AvuDIENCE. 


On November 19 Hans Hess, the widely known and 
popular Chicago cellist, gave a recital for the Maywood 
Men’s Chorus in Maywood (Ill), scoring a huge success 
and winning his listeners through the sheer beauty of his 
playing. So great was his success that in the near future 
he will go back there for a return engagement. 

Burton ProressioNAL STUDENT Scores SUCCEsS. 


One of Arthur Burton’s most prominent professional 
pupils who is cagnstantly* reflecting credit on his mentor, 
is Arthur Kraft, the gifted tenor, The success which Mr. 
Kraft scored at ‘his recent Chicago recital must have made 
Mr. Burton proud, as it was a success such as few young 
artists achieve at debut recitals. 


Marieé LightHact Sincs at Epncewater Beacu. 


The Twilight Musicale given Sunday, November 28, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel was presented by Marie Light- 
hall, the talented Chicago soprano and Elizabeth Roehlk, 
cellist, with Beulah Taylor Porter as accompanist. 

Cuicaco CotLece or Music Presents Pupits. 

A most gifted pupil of the Chicago College of Music 
was presented in piano recital December 2 at Lyon & Healy 
Hall. As is the customary rule with all Chicago College 
of Music events, an overflowing audience was on hand and 
accorded the young pianist a well deserved success. In a 
program made up of Beethoven's variations, Chopin’s B 
minor sonata, Korngold’s “Fairy King’s Ball,” . Kaun’s 
“Melody,” Debussy’s “Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” Palmgren’s 
“May Night” and “Bird Song,” Saar’s toccatina and Mac- 
Dowell’s D minor concerto, Miss Wilson revealed herself a 
pianist of musical understanding and imagination and un- 
questionable gifts. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Notes, 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld, in a special order issued throught Ad- 
jutant-General Frank S. Dickson by the Governor of IIli- 
nois, has been placed on the retired list of the State as 
Brigadier General. For many years Dr. Ziegfeld was 
Colonel and Assistant Inspector-General of the Inninois 
National Guard. 

Burdett Atwood, student of the vocal department, ap- 
peared at the Elks’ concert at Streator, IIll., with success. 
Lyman Ackley, also studying at the college, has been en- 
gaged for a twenty weeks’ tour with the Operatic Quartet, 
and George Gunn has been engaged as soloist at the Oak 
Park Methodist Church. 


CotumsBia ScuHoor REcITAL. 


A most enjoyable recital. was offered at the Columbia 
School of Music December 2 by Parthenia_ Carmichael, 
pianist, and Arthur Joseffy, baritone. Miss Carmichael is 
a professional pupil of Clare Osborne Reed, the directress 
of the school, and she reflected credit on her able mentor 
as well as the school in which she has been taught. Miss 
Carmichael has an admirable technical equipment and she 
played remarkably well numbers by Scarlatti, Bach, Gluck- 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Debussy, Leschetizky and Doh- 
nanyi. Mr, Joseffy, pupil of George Nelson Halt, revealed 
a baritone of lovely quality, excellently handled and which 
has been well trained. He shared the evening’s success with 
Miss Carmichael. 


Anpreas Dippet’s TesTIMoNIAL Concert, 


Such a large number of eminent artists seldom appear 
on one program as the list which joined services for the 
testimonial concert given at Orchestra Hall December 3 
for Andreas Dippel. Many of these were members of the 
Chicago Opera when Mr. Dippel was its first impresario. 
Altogether, the concert proved a huge artistic as well as 
financial success. Those taking part were Constantin 
Nicolay, Giacomo Rimini, Rosa Raisa, Tito Schipa, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Georgette La Motte, Forrest Lamont, Carlo 
Galeff, Yvonne Gall, Hector Dufranne, Riccardo Martin, 
Georges Baklanoff, Margery Maxwell, Desire Defrere, Vit- 
torio Arimondi, Titta Ruffo, Philine Falco, Vittorio Trevi- 
san, Dorothy Francis, Carmen Pascova, Francesco Daddi 
and Marcella Craft. All gave of their best and delighted 
the large audience on hand, who, not satisfied with the 
lengthy program, constantly demanded more. A distinct 
honor was paid little Georgette La Motte, the thirteen year 
old pianist, to have been placed among this eminent array 
of artists. Miss La Motte, it will be remembered, captured 
Chicagoans on her first appearance here recently when she 
was heard in joint recital with Louis Graveure. She carried 
off a big share of Friday evening’s success also. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY RECITALS. 

Advanced pupils presented last Saturday afternoon's 
program of the American Conservatory at Kimball Hall. 
Among those taking part were Gladys Parmely, Dorothy 
Jacoby, Florence Gullans and the Misses Norvald and 
Allen, vocalists and pupils of Ragna Linne; Emily Rob- 
erts, organist; Gertrude Heifner, Miriam Zimmerman, 
pianists, and Margaretha Morris, violinist. 

The recital of this week, December 4, was presented by 
advanced pupils of Allen Spencer, the prominent pianist and 
instructor, and E. Warren K. Howe. 

Orcuestra Concerts. 


Albert Spalding’s violinistic skill and musicianship made 
his remarkable rendition of the Brahms D major concerto 
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highly enjoyable when he played it as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Sym ay Orchestra at the seventh program of the 
season, he orchestral numbers were the colossal D’Indy 
B flat symphony and Chabrier’s delightful “Joyeuse 
Marche,” brilliantly set forth by the orchestra under Fred- 
erick Stock’s master hand. 

No soloist appeared on this week’s program, which, how- 
ever, was a remarkable one and was remarkably played. 

JEANNETTE Cox, 


Receivers Appointed for Emerson Phonograph 


The Emerson Phonograph Company, Inc., 170 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, was placed in the hands of receivers, 
Thursday, December 9, by Judge Knox, who appointed 
Jacob Scholer and Thomas H. Matters, receivers, as the 
result of a suit by Mary S. Johnson, East Orange, N. J. 
who claims $16,686 due her for services. The same receiv- 
ers were appointed for the Emerson Phonograph Company 
of Delaware, with a capital stock of $2,000, all common 
and owned by the Emerson Phonograph Company, Inc. 
The bill states that the company has assets of $1,200,000 
and liabilities of $1,000,000, of which $800,00 is unsecured. 


Cavaliere Guard 

William J. Guard, the w. k. publicity gentleman for the 
Metropojitan Opera Company, was surprised last week 
when the Italian Consul walked into his office and pinned 
on his breast the red and white insignia of a Cavaliere 
delia Corona d'Italia. This corona is no relation to the 
equally w. k, cigar, but is the order of the Crown of Italy, 
so that Cavaliere Guard has now received the recognition 
he has so long deserved for his consistent championship, 
in conversation and in his writings, of the cause of Italy, 
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January 3—Philadelphia (Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra). 

January 4—Washington (Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra). 

January § —Baltimore (Boston Symphony Orches 
tra). 

January 7—Brooklyn (Boston Symphony Orches 
tra). 

January 10—Montreal 

January 11—Three Rivers, Quebec. 

January 15—Kenosha, Wis 

January 16—Chicago. 

January 18—Cleveland. 

January 20—Buffalo. 

January 22—New York City. 

January 23—Boston. 

January 24—New York City. 

January 26—Pottsville, Pa. 

January 28—Chicago. 

January 31—Philadelphia. 

February 2—Detroit. 

February 4-5—Chicago (Chicago Symphony Orches 

tra). 
February 7—Kalamazoo, Mich 
February 8—Chicago. 


February 10—Baltimore. 
February 11—Washington. 
February 12—New York City 
February 13—Philadelphia. 
February 14—Pittsburgh. 
February 17-18—New York City (New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra). 
February 19—New York City. 
February 21—Atlanta. 
February 22—Montgomery, Ala. 
February 24—New Orleans. 
February 26—Nashville. 


March 1—Memphis. 

March 4—Oklahoma City. 
March 7—Tulsa. 

March g—Topeka. 

March 11—St. Joseph. 
March 14—Kansas City, Mo. 


March 17—St. Paul, Minn. (Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra). 
March 18—Minneapolis, Minn. (Minneapolis Sym- 


phony Orchestra) 
March 22—Pueblo. 
March 24—Denver. 
March 28—Salt Lake City 
March 31—Los Angeles. 


April 6—San Francisco 
April 7—Sacramento. 

April 8—Stockton. 
April 11—Fresno. 

April 13—San Jose. 
April 14—Oakland. 
April 18—Portland, 
April 20—Seattle. 

April 21—Tacoma. 
April 24—Spokane. 


Ore. 


NO MORE ENGAGEMENTS CAN BE 
ACCEPTED FOR THE PRESENT SEASON 
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GENNARO MARIO CURCI GLAD TO BE BACK 


Well Known Italian Vocal Teacher and Coach Finds a Very Full Season Awaiting Him Here 


Despite the fact that Gennaro Mario Curci spent five 
months recently in Europe, visiting his parents and seeing 
ld places and acquaintances for the first time in several 
years, he admits that he is glad to be back in New York 
ind back at work again 

But why, Mr. Curci?” persisted the interviewer. 

I guess it is the life!” he replied with a toss of his head, 
is face becoming animated. “The life over there and here 

ery different. Here,” he hesitated a second, “here in 
eri | feel one has more ambition to work. Again the 
she re here is so full of music that one cannot but help 
ving out the very best that is within him. Yes!” with em- 
phasis, “I was truly glad to see the good old Statue of 
as we steamed up the bay. And what a rough trip 
He laughed as he reflected a second or two, 
then explaining: “Everyone on board, except myself and 
a Red Cross nurse, was much the worse for the trip! We 
had the dining room entirely to ourselves and I was even 
called upon to administer in a way to two physicians, who 
were themselves obliged to keep below. I guess I am 
blessed with being a fair sailor.” 

Mr. Curci added, before touching on his travels last sum 
that prior to his sailing he was offered a contract to 
in one of the large conservatories of Italy but was 
obliged to refuse 

Conditions abroad are not 
Why, everywhere one went,” 
and cafes were crowded, People seem to live to 

Paris particularly, where I spent ten days, 
and the people are eager for pleasure. They 
want. While I was there it was terrifically 


Liberty 
er we had!’ 


met 


, 
teach 


as bad as one is led to be- 
lieve he told the writer, “the 
theaters 
pend money 
was very gay, 
get all they 
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Misunderstanding 
Misrepresentation 
Injustice (To all concerned) 


Numerous reports have reached us 
through individuals, informed by 
those who were misinformed, that 


Frederick H. Haywood 


teaches only in class form. This 
is both a misunderstanding and a 
misrepresentation, an injustice to 
both Mr. Haywood and the public. 











The group instruction at the Haywood 
Institute provides several hundred stu- 
dents, unable to pay the necessarily large 
private lesson fee, with a liberal vocal 
education, embracing sight singing, voice 
culture, languages, interpretation, each 
subject presented by special instructors 
under the direction of J. U. Woodside. 


The large enrollment of private 
pupils compels Mr. Haywood to 
devote his entire time to private 
instruction. 




















much more so than in years. But Rome——” he 
broke off, “ah, Rome is the most beautiful city in the 
world! After it comes New York! A contrast? No! 
Let me explain! Rome is a sort of dream realized. Do 
you see? It has romance! New York is of another type— 
its power as a business center attracts one! 

“While in Italy, I learned with extreme pleasure that the 
younger composers are devoting most of their time now to 
symphonies, whereas in the past, opera preoccupied them.” 

“Who are some of these modernites?” the writer asked. 

“Malimpiero, for, one, and Gui and Lualdi. The latter, 
you know, was the winner of Mrs. Harold McCormack’s 
operatic contest in Paline. ‘La Figlia di Re’ is the name of 
the work, which, by the way, he is anxious now to see pro- 


warm, 


GENNARO MARIO CURCI, 
Vocal teacher. 


duced. Lualdi told me that his natural desire was to have it 
given in Chicago. Who knows but perhaps this dream may 
be realized? Now he is working on a symphonic work for 
orchestra. When, however, I visited Mascagni I found him 
in the midst of a new opera—‘Little Marat’ —which he 
doesn’t discuss whatever! At the famous composer’s home 
I met a number of the younger futurists, followers of F. P. 
Marinetti, the cleverest literary light of modern times and 
the author of the well known book, entitled ‘Mafarka—The 
Futurist.” He is deeply convinced that futurism in all 
branches of the arts is well on the road to success. Mari- 
netti also contends that the present generation dwells too 
much on the past and present, whereas soon it will look 
only forward, Then—futurism will be as bread to the old 
thinkers * 

“How is opera in Italy?” asked the writer after a pause. 

“Very good!” Mr, Curci replied. “All the houses are 
crowded. There are many new young voices being heard 
and winning recognition. I personally heard some beauti- 
ful voices, several of which belonged to Americans. Fa- 
mous ones? Most of them are right here in America, and 
their absence in Italy is not only felt but is noticeable. 

“While in Italy I arranged with several managers to send 
over my pupils when they are ready to start a career. In- 
stead of having to go across with uncertainty ahead, when 
the proper time comes, they will do so with the prospects 
being definite. At present my tenor, Primo Montanari, is 
in Naples, where he sang for Mugnone, the celebrated con- 
ductor, who was very impressed. Before the winter’s end 
he will debut at the San Carlo there.” 

Although Mr. Curci was a little late in arriving in Amer- 
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ica to reopen his studios, when he finally did so he found 
practically all of his time had been booked by his secretary, 
lessons beginning as early as nine in the morning and con- 
tinuing until seven at night, a fact that speaks well for his 
reputation as a teacher of bel canto and a reliable operatic 
and concert coach, 

be 


MARGARET MATZENAUER OPENS 
MEMPHIS CONCERT COURSE 


Contralto Gives Interesting Program Before Enthusiastic 
Audience—Mrs Walker Presents Salvi—Lashanska and 
Middleton at Beethoven Club Concert—Notes 


Memphis, Tenn., November 12, 1920.—An unusually fine 
program was given by Margaret Matzenauer in the open- 
ing concert of the Cortese Brothers series. The numbers 
which the famous contralto gave embraced all types of song 
from Bach to the present day. Mme. Matzenauer has a 
beautiful voice, rich in quality, and she sings with wonder- 
ful style and finish. Many repetitions were demanded, the 
audience being most enthusiastic when she sang “Annie 
Laurie,” playing her own accompaniment. Louis Meslin 
proved himself an excellent accompanist. He gave two 
numbers. 

Mrs. JASON WALKER Presents SALVI. 


Salvi, the young Italian harpist, who appeared at the 
Goodwyn Institute November 3, won instant favor. His 
playing is truly a revelation. His technic is remarkable, 
and he held the audience spellbound through the entire pro- 
gram, being forced to respond to encore after encore. 
Mrs. Jason Walker announces that Salvi will return next 
season. 

LASHANSKA AND MippLeron AT BEETHOVEN CLUB ConceRT. 


The first artist concert of the Beethoven Club, which was 
given at the Lyric Theater, November 9, was a joy and a de- 
light, not only from an artistic view, but also because of the 
capacity house which greeted Hulda Lashanska and Arthur 
Middleton when they appeared in a joint recital. The mem- 
bers of the different committees in the recent “Rainbow 
Campaign” for new members, with Mrs. L. Y. Mason and 
Mrs. W. J. Hon as leaders, occupied boxes. Mr. Middleton 
was in excellent voice, each number delighting the audience. 
Opening the program with “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,” Handel, 
he proved most pleasing. He sings with assurance and un- 
derstanding, and his diction is faultless. His interpreta- 
tion of Rossini’s “Largo al Factotum” brought forth tre- 
mendous applause and he was recalled again and again. 

Mme. Lashanska’s singing and charm of manner won her 
immediate favor. She has gained wide recognition for her 

work, and it was indeed a pleasure to hear her. After each 
appearance she was recalled, giving many encores, the most 
delightful of all being “Annie Laurie.” 


Notes. 


The free matinee recitals given each month by the Bee- 
thoven Club will again be among the chief musical events 
of the season. Saturday afternoon several new members 
of the club were heard and were warmly received. Belle 
Wade is chairman of these concerts; Mrs. R. D. Owen and 
Mrs. H. W. Woodson were chairmen for October. 

Cortese Brothers have announced that in addition to 
their series of concerts for 1920-21 they will sponsor the 
Creatore Opera Company for three and possibly four per- 
formances, presenting the operas selected from the reper- 
tory through the vote of the public, 

The large choir of Calvary Church, under the direction 
of Adolph Steutermann, organist, gave Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” on October 31. J. V. D. 


Mirowitch Scores in Denver and Detroit 


At the same moment two messages came into the offices 
of the Hurok-Strok Musical Bureau concerning the en- 
thusiastic ovation tendered to Alfred Mirovitch, the piano 
virtuoso, at his concert appearance in Denver and Detroit. 

M. Ober felder, local manager of Denver, wrote: “I 
must tell you how perfectly delighted I was with Mr. 
Mirovitch. He is a wonderful pianist and made a big 
impression here. What are the terms for his appearance 
here next season?” 

The other message, in the form of a telegram from 
Robert DeBruce, acting manager of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, read: “Enthusiastic reception for Mirovitch 
with Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Sunday afternoon con- 
cert, November 28.” 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 








[The music reporters of the New York dailies consti- 
tute the jury in the appended extracts from reviews 
which have appeared in local newspapers. Many operas, 
concerts and recitals are given in the metropolis, and 
on the following day the writers’ views do not always 
correspond on the merits or demerits of the performers. 
Thus, this department is conducted for the purpose of 
reproducing some of the flat contradictions, showing 
that, after all, the reviews constitutes but the personal 
opinion of the reporter who covers the performance.— 
Editor’s Note.] 

Farrar in “Faust,” December 1 
Times 

She (Farrar) was, as she has 
been so far this season, in good 
voice, 

Post 

But she has come back and 
her voice has come back. 

Never was it lovelier in quality. 

Miss Farrar continued in that 
new found lease of voice which 
the summer gave her. 


Martinelli in “Faust,” December 1 


Globe 
She is said to loathe the part; 
certainly her singing does. 


American 
Martinelli sang the music of 
Faust with impassioned  elo- 
quence, 


Herald 
The singing of the mus‘c had 


more vigor than elegance. 


World 

Martinelli was not at his best. 
Mail 

He had odd moments when 


he was uncertain of his attack, 
failing to support his tone. 


Whitehill in “Faust,” December 1 


Tribune 
His (Whitehill’s) excellent 
singing was enhanced by his 
diction. 


Mail 
Rather gaily sinister Mephis- 
ave is Clarence Whitehill, 
ose grace of movement, reso- 
nant voice and _ miraculous 
French diction, capture most of 
the honors in “Faust.” 


Times 
Unfortunately he (Whitehill) 


was not in his best voice at all 
times last evening. 


Laurenti in “Faust,” December 1 


American 
He (Laurenti) did full jus- 
tice to the role. 


Herald 
He (Laurenti) seemed to be 
somewhat timid in the role. 


Constance McGlinchee, Pianist, December 1 


Times 
She is technically proficient. 
Telegram 
Has been carefully trained in 
technical matters. 


Herald 
Her performance was such as 
to lead the listener to question 
why she was led to give a re 
cital here. 


Mail 
Played the piano with a crisp 
touch, technic and a sympathetic 
way of betes | a phrase. 


“un 

She commenced strong and 

finished valiantly. 
Leon Ziporkin, Double Bass, December 2 
Tribune , 

Hardly with that perfection of 
technic and intonation accredited 
to the great double bass players 
of musical history. 


American 
His tone was luscious as that 
of a cello and his technic was 
amazing. 


Mail 
Mr. Ziporkin lends an extra- 
ordinary delicacy and lightness 
to the playing. 
Sergei Radamsky, Tenor, December 6 
Tribune American 
He has a beautiful voice, lyric Has a voice of light calibre, 
in quality and evenly developed. rather baritonal in timbre. But 
Herald he employs the means at his 
command with little regard for 


His delivery disclosed a voice 
the rules of bel canto. 


of admirable lyric quality and 
of good range and power. 
Duci De Kerekjarto, Violinist, December 6 
Telegram 
But musically he is badly in 
need of a teacher, 


American 
Few of the younger fiddlers, 
to tell the truth, know as well 
how to sing with the bow... . 
His cantilena does not move in 
fits and starts. It flows smooth- 
ly and eloquently in sustained 
melody. 
Yvonne Dienne, Pianist, December 7 
Telegram 
But. some of her playing was 
technically a little slipshod, 


Times 
She gave it (the program) 
with sympathetic and delicate 
touch, 
Elshuco Trio, December 7 
Mail Telegram } 
There is an entire accord, a Although there were many in- 
clear articulation of phrases stances last night where per- 
from each individual instrument, fection of ensemble was lacking. 
melting into a golden ensemble. 
Times 
Their ensemble, too, has by 
this time become well finished 
and the spirit of the three 
players is one. 


Vera Curtis, Maier and Pattison Booked 
for Canada 


Vera Curtis, the Metropolitan soprano, Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison will give a joint recital in Chatham, Ontario, 
on February 7 in the series of concerts being arranged 
under the direction of George B. C ummings. The follow- 
ing night Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison give a recital for 
the Tuesday Musicale of Detroit. Miss Curtis returns to 
Canada for a second engagement on March 4 when she 
will sing in Hamilton in the Elgar Choir’s performance of 
“Elijah.” 


University Concert Courses at Ann Arbor 


The University Musical Society of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has arranged two splendid concert courses at Hill Audito- 
rium for the 1920-21 season. The Metropolitan Opera Sex- 
tet, Rachmaninoff and Jan Kubelik already have appeared 
in the Forty-second Annual Choral Union Series. The 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra will be presented on January 
24 and March 7, and the Minneapolis Orchestra is sched- 
uled for a hearing February 24. Albert Spalding, the 
United States Marine Band, Percy Grainger, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, and the New York Chamber Music Society were 
secured for engagements in the Second Annual Extra Con- 
cert Series. In addition, there are the faculty concerts of 
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the University School of Music which are complimentary to 
the general public. 

The twenty-eighth annual May Festival will take place 
about the middle of May of 1921. This will be the last fes- 
tival in which Dr, Albert A. Stanley, director of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society and professor of music in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan since 1888, will actively participate, he 
having decided to withdraw from active work at the close 
of the 1920-21 academic year. 


D’Alvarez for New York Oratorio Festival 


Marguerite d‘Alvarez, following the triumph which she 
gained at her first recital of the season, bids fair to be 
heard as often in New York this season as she ever has in 
London, where she holds a record of twelve Queen’s Hall 
recitals in a season. She will give three more Aeolian 
Hall recitals, the first on January 4, and has also been en- 





MARGUERITE D'ALVAREZ, 
Soprano. 


gaged for a concert of Spanish music with the Schola Can- 

torum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, in Carnegie Hall on 
March 16, as well as for two performances with the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
during the spring festival. With the Society eg See sing 
in the Bach “St. Matthew Passion” on March 30, and in 
the Verdi “Requiem” on April 2. Immediately ay Behn 
she leaves for her first Pacific Coast tour, returning East 
“= “aay May festivals before sailing for her home in Eng- 
and. 


Klamroth Pupils in Many Concerts 


The artist pupils of the. Klamroth studios are appearing 
in many concerts this season. Adele Parkhurst, soprano, 
has recently returned from a tour which took her as far as 
Minneapolis, where her recital was such a success that she 
was engaged to appear with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in February. 

Ruano Bogislav, whose unusual art has won for her an 
enviable place as a singer of rare talent, appeared in recital 
at the Plaza Hotel December 1, singing her unusual songs, 
accompanied by the Balalaika Quartet. The large ballroom 
was filled to capacity, and Madam Bogislav had many re- 
calls. 

Nancy Van Kirk gave a recital of Chinese songs in cos- 
tume, at the Princess Theater December 7, following which 
The New York American of December 8 commented: “She 
sang with great charm—her presentations were marked by 
sincerity and genuine feeling, and understanding.” This 


young artist was to appear in recital at Pompton Lakes, 
N, 


December 13, and again at the Princess Theater dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 

Victor Golibart, tenor, is on a tour which will take him to 
Washington, D. C.; Frederick, Md.; Johnson City and 
Chattanooga; in the last named place he will give a recital 
in the Billy Sunday Tabernacle. In February, Mr. Golibart 
will make another tour, singing at Norfolk, Va.; Tampa, 
Fla.; Columbus, Ga., and Baltimore, Md.; also a recital at 
Woonsocket, R. I., in March, 

Bruce Campbell, tenor, has been engaged as soloist at St. 
John’s M. E. Church at New Rochelle. 

Alfredo Giordano, tenor, is now on tour with the Shu- 
bert Company in “Maytime,” in which he is appearing with 
great success. 





DeVilla Ball Gives Studio Recital 

Frances DeVilla Ball’s piano pupil, Frances Walker, 
played works by modern composers at a studio recital held 
in her teacher’s quarters, December 10. She excelled in the 
Liszt study in D flat, playing with a certain deliberation, 
albeit brilliantly, and ‘also in a dance by Debussy. She is 
evidently a good student, of serious intentions, playing 
from memory. 

Minnie Belle Schaffner (who has studied with Miss 
Corliss) lent variety to the program by singing with 
operatic style the aria from “Madame Butterfly,” and with 
distinct enunciation and beauty of voice songs by Wood- 
man (an encore), Harris and La Forge. She is of hand- 
some appearance, too, which goes far. The bad-weather 
did. not prevent good attendance, and after the affair there 
were many congratulations for busy Miss Ball, who has 


. 


pupils in New York, Brooklyn and Washington, D. C. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE, 
Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, also 
a great concert favorite, who is singing Mana- 
Zucca’s “Top o° the Mornin’” with great success. 
This charming little Irish song is finding favor not 
alone with the public but also with the artists, 
themselves, as well, 


BIRDICE BLYE, 
The well known soprano, recently photographed while 
in Washington, D. C. 


HELEN 
STANLEY, 
The busy a0 
prano, whom 
Manager Lou 
don Charlton 
has booked for 
many engage- 
ments this fall 
and winter both 
as soloist with 
orchestra and 
also in individ 
ual recitals, 
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AMELITA GALLI-CURCI, 


The famous prima donna who began her operatic sea- 
son this year at Chicago on December 1 in “Lucia,” 
meeting with the same extravagant success as here- 
tofore. Besides “Lucia,” she will sing in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Lakmé” and “Bohéme.” In the concert 
field, Mme, Galli-Curci has something unique to her 
credit. Although she is not to sing in New Orleans 
until May 2, 1921, that concert is already sold out and 
the local manager is trying to arrange for another 
date on May 1, The above picture is a new photo- 
graphic study of the prima donna by George M. 
Kesslere. 


ROBERT BRAINE, 


GERMAINE 
SCHNITZER, 
Pianist, who 
leaving America in 
January for an ea- 
tended Huropean 
tour. Her fare- 
well recital in New 
York will take 
place on Tuesday 
evening, December 
21, at Aeolian 
Hall. One of the 
features of the art- 
ist’s program —- 
from a_ musical 
standpoint as well 
as for its novelty 
—will be the first 
performance of 4 
piano sonata by 
Dirk Foch. In 
fact, it will be the 
world premiere, for 
the work has never 
before been played 
in public. After 
her Aeolian Hall 
recital Germaine 
Schnitzer will not 
be heard in Amer- 
ica again before 
the fall months of 
1921. 


Capable, young accompanist and composer, whose 


compositions are being published by the leading 
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ROSALIE MILLER, 


Of whom the music critic of the Bangor (Maine) 

News said that she possesses in no uncertain measure 

the qualities which every soprano should have—voice, 
color, warmth and eaquisite timbre. 


music publishers. A number have already found 

their way on the market and are winning favor 

with concert singers of distinction. Mr. Braine 
is at present engaged in writing an operetta. 
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THE MacPHAIL 
TRIO, 
Of Minneapolis, which 
is composed of Mar- 
garet Gilmor Mac- 
Phail, pianist; Carlo 
Fischer, cellist, and 
William MacPhail, 
violinist, is now play- 
ing throughout the 
Northwest for a num- 
ber of music clubs and 
normal schools, in- 
cluding a number of 
appearances in -Min- 
neapolis. The person- 
nel of this organiza- 
tion is so well known 
in the musical worid 
as to necessitate no 
introduction, Mr. 
MacPhail, the violin- 
ist and a pupil of 
Seveik, is the presi- 
dent of the MacPhail 
School of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., one of the 
largest musical insti- 
tutions in the coun- 
try. Mrs. MacPhail is 
the wife of the presi- 
dent of the school and 
a pianist of consider- 
able ability, whose ap- 
pearances as_ soloist e \ 
Pa of _ been me : 2 ' CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 
por ar + rampage rd The well known soprano, who is now on a concert 
Phail’s desire to stay tour which will keep her busy until April Wherever 
et homé. end. tock she has appeared the press has been quite lavish im 
after the welfare of its praise of her singing 
her children. Carlo 
Fischer is an interna- 
tional figure, being as 
well known in Hurope 
as in America, not 
only as an eacellent 
cellist and musician, 
but also as a business 
man, and it is due to 
that latter attribution 
that he has charge of 
the home affairs of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra 


TARUUUUUAVOUDUTAVAOAASORD ADELA AAS AAV 


CARL ROLLINS, 
The baritone, who is to sing with the Philadelphia 
Matinee Musical Club on January 18. This is a re- 
engagement following his successful appearance with 
that organization last season, 


ee 


OF ALL THE PRESENTS— PHOEBE CROSBY, 
It is not unusual for artists to receive such pets as r ; Soprano, who won the praise of public and press alike 
dogs, cats, birds or even monkeys, but Alma Simpson gq: after her successful song recital at Aeolian Hall last 
has broken the record for being different. In the ac- 5 are month. Her newt recital will take place in Boston, 
companying photograph she is shown with the baby Bae the date to be announced later, (Apeda photo.) 
alligator which she received recently from an admirer 
in British Guiana. 


WILLEM MENGELBERG, 

According to a cablegram received by the National Symphony Orchestra, Willem 
Mengelberg, the Dutch conductor, leader of the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam, will sail for America on December 21 on the steamship Ryndam, due to arrive 
in New York on December 29. Mr. Mengelberg comes to take the leadership of 
the National Symphony Orchestra during the enforced absence of Artur Bodanzky, 
the orchestra’s regular leader, because of his duties during January, February and 
March as conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House. He will lead the National 
Symphony Orchestra for the first time at one of its concerts in Carnegie Hall the 
second week of January. The program for this evening will be given over entirely 
to Mr. Mengelberg. He has elected to present at this opening concert the Berlioz 
: yak “Fantastic” symphony and the Richard Strauss tone poem, “Don Juan.” His second 
: and third programs, complete announcement of which will be made later, include the 
GIACOMO RIMINI, Mahler fifth and Brahms first symphonies. Mr. Mengelberg will be accompanied to 
Baritone of the Chicago Opera, pho- America by Mrs. Mengelberg and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Bottenheim, Mr. Bottenheim 

tographed with his late dog, “Chum.” being his personal representative. 


, 
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MARVIN MAAZEL, aa mene wr. 

jccording to the judgment of Jamea Gibbons ANTOINETTE MICHEL-SCHIPA, 
Huneker, as expressed in the New York World, Bride of the luminary of the Chicago Opera, whose 
Marvin Maazel is a “transcendental pianist.” Not beauty has attracted the attention of motion picture 
that the eminent Huneker said so directly but he directors both in Hurope and America. Mme. Schipa 
did say that whoever playa Godowsky’s “Tran has had several flattering offers to appear on the 
scriptions of Chopin's Studies” is a “tranacendental screen, all of which she has declined because of a 
pianist, and inasmuch as Marvin Maazel was one preference for domestic life. She is at present with 
of the firat to play these transcriptions he is justly her husband, Tito Schipa, in Chicago. 
entitled to thia caption (Photo © Victor Georg.) 


i 


JOHN McCORMACK ARRIVES IN LONDON. 
The famous tenor and his brother, James, were snapped in front of their hotel on the day of their arrival on 
December 6, en route to America. Incidentally, McOor mack seems not to have lost his genial smile. (Photo by 
Wide World Photos.) 
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A BUST COMPLETED IN THIRTY MINUTES. 
It took just thirty minutes for Miserandina, the dis- 
tinguished sculptor, to mould in clay a@ striking like- 
ness of Vasa Prihoda, the Bohemian violinist. On 
the day after Prihoda’s Elmira appearance, he was 
walking toward his hotel with Fortune Gallo when 
they encountered Miserandina, “What a_ noble 
head!" exclaimed the sculptor as Mr. Gallo intro- 
duced them. “This boy must give me a sitting imme- 
diately.” “Sorry, but it can’t be done just now,” re- 
turned the impresario. “We have only a half hour 
before train time. We'll see you in New York.” “No 
time like the present,” interposed Miserandina, “and 
a half hour will be ample. A friend of mine has a 
photograph gallery only a few doors away, and I have 
some clay there.’ And so the three took possession 
of the studio of G. A. Personius, and with lightning- 
like strokes and jabs—a technic that astounded even 
Prihoda, whose digital deaterity is electrifying his 
audiences here as it has in Italy and South America 

Miserandina had soon converted the unshapen mass 
of clay into a life-like outline of the violinist’s head. 
Every detail of ewpression, every feature was faith- 
fully reproduced to the astonishment of the interested 
group of onlookers. And when the bust was com- 
plete Mr. Personius added his photographic talents to 

record the remarkable feat. 


GIULIO CRIMI, 
Italian tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
has returned to New York again after a summer spent 
abroad in rest and recreation, and who will soon be 
heard in some of his old roles with that organization, 
among them the leading one in “Aida,” “Tosca,” 
“Manon,” etc. 
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Oskenonton Gives Classic Program 


The well known Mohawk chief, Oskenonton, famous for 
his presentation of Indian songs, which he gives in his 
native tongue, accompanying himself on the drum, the 
instrument used by his race on all occasions and under 
the picturesque “Tepee” which he erects to complete the 
picture, gave his first classic program at Stamford, Conn., 
under the auspices of the Schubert Study Club. The pro- 
gram was unique, beginning with the stately classics of 
Mozart and Handel, continuing with songs from different 
periods, including some of our present-day American com- 
positions, and concluding with the Indian songs. ; 

Oskenonton, after study with F. X. Arens, associated 
himself with the well known instructor, Joseph Regneas, 
under whose guidance he has made rapid strides, which 
resulted first in a splendid contract with the Columbia 
Graphophone Company (for whom he makes records ex- 
clusively), and in developing the unusually interesting pro- 
gram for which he is constantly growing in greater de- 
mand. Oskenonton is the first and the only American 
Indian appearing before the public in classic songs and 
songs of Indian lore, representations to the contrary not- 
withstanding. A brief sketch of this interesting character, 
who hopes soon to present his unique program at Carnegie 
Hall, makes interesting reading. 

A son and grandson of great chiefs of the same name, 
he spent the early years of his life among his people in the 
Grand River Reservation in Canada. He bears the title 
of Chief by hereditary right in the proud Mohawk tribe, 
one of the branches of the Six Nations. His grandfather 
was one of the wise and venerated chiefs of his tribe, and 
Oskenonton, by right, has the costume, the moccasins, the 
beaded suit, and the plumed bonnet of this Chief, so famous 
among his tribe. These facts suggest to us the idealized 
story of James Fenimore Cooper, who inflames our fancy 
with the characters of Uncas and his noble father, 
Chingachgook. 

The early years of Oskenonton were filled with the 
customs and traditions of his people. All the folklore, 
the songs and stories of the redmen and especially those of 
the Mohawk tribe, were instilled into his mind by the 
grandfather. In boyhood and youth he was steeped in the 








OSKENONTON. 


traditions of his race. Today he retains the songs and 
stories of his people, but having laid claim to the right of 
every man to an education, he is enabled to bring to us 
this folklore, with an expression that is stamped with 
authority and refinement. 


INCIDENTS OF Os-KE-NON-TON’sS LIFE. 


Oskenonton’s childhood and boyhood days, spent among 
his people, made of him an expert with the canoe. He also 
learned the habits of the wild creatures in the forest. He 
acquired a subtle art in catching the wary inhabitants of 
the pools, lakes and rivers. He learned to know the signs 
of the weather and could read the mystery of the forest, 
and dreamed the dreams of his ancestors, 

When his aid was sought by the white man, the hunter, 
the pleasure seeker, the Indian youth’s early training be- 
came capital to him, He soon became known as a skillful 
guide and his services were in demand. 

Then came the longing for knowledge, and following 
the desire, he came to the schools of Toronto, Canada, 
where he was taught rudimentary English. Later he 
entered the high schools of that city. There were periods 
of study interspersed with long periods of residence in the 
forests and on the rivers. 

Once when leisurely paddling the wide river he drew 
his canoe to the shore and made his camp, watching the 
evening light play over the broad water and fade out over 
the hills. Then, as the moon flung her soft silver light 
across the silver river, and the leaves in rustling murmurs 
whispered to the waves, as he sat there in all this mystery 
and stillness, his mind lapsed back to the early days, to 
the traditions of his people, and his voice sounded out 
“The Appeal to the Great Spirit.” This was heard by a 
party of men, and the singer was sought because of the 
beauty and nobility of his voice. He came to the great city 
of New York, where he has developed a technic of song 
and refinement of utterance that makes his “Indian Music 
Lore” among the most admired and sought after of any 
singer of his race today. 

Mr. Regneas has taken a keen interest in the development 
of Oskenonton’s voice, which he finds has characteristics 
doubtless individual with the Indian race. It is his inten- 
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tion to have this original American native son of the 
Western Hemisphere present a program of uncommon 
historical interest, which will at the same time be artistic, 
cultural and entertaining. 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 











Graveure, Louis: 

Hartford, Conn., December 16. 
Hand, John: 

Albion, Mich., December 17. 

Baltimore, Md., December 20. 
Howell, Dicie: 

Scarsboro, N. Y., December 16. 
Jones, Ethel: 

Akron, Ohio, December 10. 
Kingston, Morgan: 

Boston, Mass., December 19, 20. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 

Norfolk, Va., December 16 
Maier, Guy: 

Boston, Mass., December 23, 24. 
Morrisey, Marie: 

Pontiac, Ill., December 16. 

Streator, Ill., Deceinber 17. 
Pattison, Lee: 

Boston, Mass., December 23, 24. 
Patton, Fred: 

New Brunswick, N. J., December 16. 

Newburgh, N. Y., December 19 
Sparkes, Lenora: 

Amsterdam, N. Y., December 17. 
Zoellner Quartet: 

Mobile, Ala., December 18, 19. 


Prize for Band Composition 


A prize of $250.00 (to be presented after the first per- 
formance of the work by The Goldman Concert Band at 
Columbia University in June or July, 1921) is offered for 
an original composition for band. The accepted composition 
will also be published by Carl Fischer and the publisher's 
contract presented on that occasion: The composer will 
have the privilege of conducting his composition. The 
conditions are as follows: 


All compositions must be submitted to Edwin Franko Goldman, 


202 Riverside Drive, New York City, Y., before April 15, 1921 


Composers submitting compositions must be American citizens. 

Compositions must bé conceived for band, be entirely new, and 
never have been performed in public. No transcriptions or ar 
rangements from orchestral scores will be considered. 

The work submitted must be in the form of an overture, symphonic 
poem, grand march or suite in three short movements. 

No compositions will be accepted in any form other than full 
band score. 

In submitting scores, composers must use a “nom de plume” or 
motto, the correct name and address of the composer accompany- 
ing the composition in a sealed envelope. 

Full amount of postage for the return of score must be sent 
when scores are submitted, 

Immediate return of scores will be made if all rules art not com 
plied with. 

There will be three judges whose names will be announced later. 

Instrumentation of The Goldman Concert Band: One piccolo, 
twe flutes, two oboes, one Eb clarinet, ten first Bb clarinets, six 
second Bb clarinets, six third Bb clarinets, one alto clarinet, one 
bass clarinet, two bassoons, two saxophones (alto and tenor), six 
cornets and trumpets, five French horns (four parts), two euphon- 
iums, three trombones, four tubas, two string basses, one tympani, 
two ha ete,, and one harp. (Harp part optional with com- 
poser. 


Emma Roberts Married 


Emma Roberts, the contralto, was quietly married sev- 
eral weeks ago to Charles Loughead, of Boston. Miss 
Roberts had sworn her friends and her manager, Daniel 
Mayer, to secrecy, and so no announcement was made at 
the time, but in some way word of the happening came to 
the notice of one of the New York dailies and so it be- 
came public. The singer, who will continue to be known 
professionally as Emma Roberts, will not allow her mar- 
riage to interfere in any way with her highly successful 
career, and will resume her concert engagements in Janu- 
ary, when a second honeymoon, on which she will be ac- 
companied by Mr. Loughead, will take her as far as points 
in Florida and Texas on a recital tour. Mr. Loughead is 
prominent in the steel business in Boston, and Miss Roberts 
will in future reside in Brookline, Mass., although she will 
also maintain her apartment in New York, In May, Miss 
Roberts will sail for Europe and will make her debut 
in London in a series of recitals to be directed by Major 
Rudolph Mayer, of Daniel Mayer & Co., Ltd. 


A Re-engagement for Judson House 


Judson House sang at the Worcester Festival in “The 
Beatitudes” on October 7, and scored such a success that he 
was immediately re-engaged for “The Messiah” with the 
Worcester Oratorio Society. He sang in Gounod’s “Re- 
demption” in Paterson, N. J., with the Paterson Choral 
Society, on Thursday evening, December 2. His managers, 
Haensel & Jones, have booked him for the Fitchburg Fes- 
tival on April 21 in “The Departure of Hiawatha.” 


Stanley Popular in Fort Worth 


Characteristic of the reports by mail and telegraph that 
invariably come to Helen Stanley’s management after any 
appearance she makes is the following telegram from 
Fort Worth, Texas, in which section she is so popular that 
she visits it almost every season: 

Mme. Stanley sang the best concert of the season here to a very 
enthusiastic audience. Must have her again next year. 

(Signed) Inez Hvuvcins 


More Pavloska Success 


A telegram from Selby C. Oppenheimer to Milton 
Diamond, manager of Irene Pavloska, reads: “Pavloska 
made genuine success with California Orchestra this morn- 
ing. Behymer here and agrees with me. Plan to use tour 
for her next season. Behymer will use her in Los Angeles 
in joint recital with Breeskin on December 22.” 
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The well-known violinist 
writes from Chicago of 


The 


Baldwin 
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“It is now nearly three years 
since | purchased my Bald- 
win Grand Piano, Its in- 
creasing richness of tone 
has been aconstant inspira- 
tion to me in my work, and 
| wish to express to you 
how well satisfied | am with 
this beautiful instrument.” 
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National Opera Club Meets 


Grand opera in America—in fact all sorts of opera, light, 
é comique and what not—owe a never-to-be-cancelled 
ebt to Katharine Evans Von Klenner and the National 
ra Club, which she founded and over which she pre- 
with infinite tact. Anyone glancing at the files of 
Musica. Courter will see this exemplified, for the said 
and ever contain something telling of her 
cra propaganda, It is all the same to Baroness Von 
Klenner, as long as it relates to opera; this is her child, 
fad, her life work. No wonder the Metropolitan man- 
ment grants her club special rates for subscription. 
year club members have subscribed to some $4,000 
rth of seats, as stated by the treasurer, Augusta Mc- 
Manus, at the meeting of December 9; and there is still 
196.09 in the treasury. Other business items at this 
ly meeting consisted of a change in the charter; to the 
reorganization of the Choral, now having both sexes, with 
fifty members; to the request that each give a membership 
in the club as a Christmas present to someone; to the fact 
that the big “Scenes from Operas” given at the Manhattan 
Opera House during “New York Music Week” last spring 
t the club nearly $2,000, but was well worth it; to the 
first afternoon of Russian Music given under Mme. Von 
Klenner, now nearly twenty years ago; and various other 
matters of spec ial interest 
Music of the meeting was that of Czecho-Slovakia, Lud- 
Vojackova-Wetche playing Dvorak and Smetana 
with Anna Fuka-Pangrac brilliantly, Francis Pan- 
grac sang arias by Smetana with a pleasant tenor voice. 
Masa Lostakova was heard in an aria from Dvordk’s opera 
Rusalka,” showing a beautiful soprano voice, full of sym- 
pathy Milan Lusk, giant in stature, played with sweet 
tone Dvora4k and Smetana violin pieces. Mr. Pangrac 
talked on “Bohemian Opera,” and Evelyn Graham Smith 
read a paper on current events, in which she alluded to 
De Gogorza, Bodinoff, Destinn, Prihoda, Chamlee, Mrs. 
Hammerstein's prospective German grand opera season as 
well as her planned comic opera; the National Symphony 
Orchestra, etc. Mrs. Qwen Kildare told of the annual 
Christmas Fete, an entertainment and grand ball, in the 
ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, December 21; 
mentioned a “midnight mystery” which will occur; told 
further of “surprises,” some of them consisting of Christ- 
mas parcels to be exchanged by members. Angelique V. 
Orr then sold boxes for the fete, the musical portion of 
which will be given by the Russian Isba Company; 
Mesdames Wetche and Pangrac divided the piano accom- 
and the smooth moving events of the afternoon 
because well planned and carried out under the 
guidance of the founder and president, Baroness 
Evans Von Klenner. 


Engagements of Klibansky Pupils 


forces of the 


« always 


mila 


paniments, 
were S80 
capable 

Katharine 


whe recently joined the 
has already appeared in the following 
The Jewels of the Madonna,” “Rigo- 
letto” and “Gianni Schicchi.” Parts in “Lakmé,” “Aphro- 
dite,” “Zaza” and “La Favorita” have been assigned to 
her. Irene Renée has signed a contract for appearances 
in light opera. Grace La Salle is on tour in the south, 
singing the role of Eleanor in “Irene.” Mary Aubrey has 
scored much success with her singing of “Carmen” in per- 
formances of that opera in Texas. Ruth Pearcy has 
signed a contract for a tour of seventeen weeks on the 
Pacific Coast. Emma Keller May sang November 24 
before the Masonic League in Easton, Pa., and at Dela- 
ware Water Gap November 20. Ruth Pearcy sang De- 
cember 9 with the Morning Choral Club in Brooklyn, and 
January 10 she will be soloist at a concert of the Brooklyn 
Women's Club, Grace Laddane was soloist at a musicale 
of Central Baptist Church, where her singing was very 
well liked. At the last of Mr. Klibansky’s studio musi- 
cales the soloist was George Graffe, who was accompanied 
by Herbert Goode. 


Ilsa Diemar, 
Chicago Opera, 


operas: “Jacquerie, 


Rafaelo Diaz in “La Juive” 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
recently sang a performance of “La Juive” with that com- 
pany in Philadelphia, it being his first appearance in the 
role of Leopold, He was the recipient of splendid notices. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer said: “Rafaelo Diaz made a 
decidedly favorable impression. His voice is of g qual- 
ity. He uses it with taste and skill.” The Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger, remarking on the difficulty of a 
tenor singing in the same cast with Mr, Caruso, stated: 
“He acquitted himself splendidly, being at his best in the 
fine trio at the close of the second act and in the lovely 
romance, 

Mr. Diaz finds time in the midst of his operatic duties to 
fill a number of concert engagements. He appeared with 
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the Ceres Club at the Hotel Astor on December 4; with the 
New York Euphony Society, December 9, and is scheduled 
to sing on January 2 with the Algonquin Club, of Boston, 
and on January 20 with the New York Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society. 


Macbeth Assists Cincinnati Club 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 3, 1920.—The traditional 
high standard of the Orpheus Club course was fully main- 
tained last night in the first concert of its twenty-eight 
annual series in the Emery Auditorium, under the baton of 
the new director, Prower Symons. 

The program included two novelties by the club’s direc- 
tor, one of which was a composition entitled “Our Motto,” 
given unaccompanied and behind the scenes, and another, 
an arrangement of the “Lucia” sextet for male chorus 
in which a new and charming soloist made her bow to the 
city, Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, 

Of the work of the chorus, Ee mention must be made 
of “Stars of the Summer Night,” Dr. J. Hyatt Brewer, 
and “Song of the Viking,” by G. W. Chadwick, both being 
excellently rendered. 

Miss Macbeth, showing artistic discrimination in the use 
of her very beautiful voice, immediately won her audience. 
Winsome and captivating her perfect control in the floral 
passages of the “polonaise” from “Mignon” proved a de- 
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light and brought her a real ovation. She was equally 
successful in her other contributions which included 
Handel’s “Qual Farfaletta,” MacDowell’s “Slumber Song,” 
and Hageman’s “At the Well.” 

The concert altogether was most enjoyable, and one in 
which the work of the club's accompanist, J. Young, 
and George Roberts played quite important parts. D. C. 


Adele Parkhurst Charms Duluth 


Wilfried Klamroth’s artist-pupil, Adele Parkhurst, 
charmed her hearers in a Duluth recital last month. She 
won many fine criticisms after her program of the Matinee 
Musicale of Duluth, and the News-Tribune of that city 
said she possessed a clear, lyric soprano voice which won 
fame for the Italian prima donna. The paper further said 
she “displayed to excellent advantage the pure liquid tones 
of her voice in a varied program. Charming personality 
and agreeable stage presence, combined with the beauty 
of her voice and the perfect enunciation of her words, left 
but little to be desired in the afternoon’s enjoyment. The 
assembly hall of the Temple was filled to overflowing with 
local music lovers who greeted Miss Parkhurst’s solos 
with much applause.” 


Florio Pupils Please Toledo Audience 


Several artist-pupils of M. E. Florio, head of the vocal 
department of the Toledo (Ohio) Conservatory of Music, 
were heard in an interesting program on December 5. Mrs. 
Hiram Browning opened the program with the “Habanera” 
from Bizet’s “Carmen,” and Rachel Allabach, a young 


singer who has already had some success in public ap- 


pearances, followed with the third act aria from “Lucia,” 
Donizetti; she was also heard at the close of the evening 
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in Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” The others appearing were 
Yvonne Vicelette, in “Un bel di” from “Madame Butterfly,” ag 
Puccini, and Mrs. B. Leutherman in “Le parlate d’amor 

from Gounod’s “Faust.” Professor Florio was at the piano 
and he shared in the applause of the evening for the splen- 
did training which his pupils revealed. 


SUNDELIUS SCORES AT ST. THOMAS 


Mendelssohn Glee Club Presents Interesting Program with 
Soprano Soloist 

St. Thomas, Ont., November 28, 1920.—Oue of the finest 
musical treats that’ has been heard in this city for some 
time was the first concert of the Mendelssohn Glee Club’s 
second season, November 1, when Marie Sundelius appeared 
as soloist. Her splendid art and delightful personality won 
her audience at once, frequent and prolonged applause 
testifying to her audience's enjoyment, and at the close of 
the program she was tendered an ovation. Mme. Sundelius 
opened her contributions with “Depuis le jour’ from 
“Louise,” and during the evening included “My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair” (Handel), three old English 
songs, “Oh, Quand Je Dors” sea “Il Neige” (Bem- 
berg), three Norwegian songs by Grieg, “Fairy Pipers” 
(Brewer), “Mavourneen” and Vanderpool’s “The Heart 
Call.” This last scored so pronounced a success that Mme. 
Sundelius was compelled to, add another to her list of 
contributions, She also pleased in the duet from “Trova- 
tore,” sung with Mr. Carrie so well that the audience in- 
sisted upon its repetition. 

The Club's offerings included “John Peel,” “A Summer 
Lullaby,” “Trust in the Lord,” “The Lost Chord,” “A 
Vocal Combat,” “The Omnipotence” (Schubert) arranged 
by Liszt, in which Mme. Sundelius took the soprano obli- 
gato, and “A Song of Thanksgiving” by Kremser. Harry 
Gilbert was at the piano for Mme. Sundelius. D. K. 


Lazaro Captures St. John, N. B. 


St. John, New Brunswick, November 26, 1920.—This 
city extended a royal welcome to Hipolito Lazaro on the 
occasion of his first appearance before local musicians in 
a recital at the Imperial Theater, Wednesday evening, 
November 24. The theater was filled with an audience 
that grew more and more enthusiastic as the evening wore 
on, It warmed to Mr, Lazaro’s singing of familiar arias 
such as the “O Paradiso” from Meyerbeer’s “L’A fricaine,” 
the flower aria from “Carmen,” and Donizetti's “Spirito 
gentil” from “La Favorita”; but its greatest token of en- 
thusiasm was reserved for "the Spanish songs. Alvarez’s 
“La Partida” and “A Granada” and Penalla’s “La Espag- 
nolita” all had to be repeated and numerous others added. 

Mr. Lazaro is one of the few operatic tenors who sing 
songs and operatic selections equally well. The local press 
was most enthusiastic. According to the Telegraph Mr. 
Lazaro’s is a “golden voice,” while the Standard said that 
his “lyric tenor, with strongly dramatic quality, scored a 
big hit.” L. M. 


Grace Hofheimer Ends Successful Tour 


The middle western tour of Grace Hofheimer which 
came to a close on December 10 has met with the same 
success as that which attended her appearances in the 
South. Particularly gratifying were the receptions ac- 
corded her in yt Aig Ohio, ‘at the State University; 
Charleston, West Virginia, where the Governor attended 
her concert, and in Nashville, Tenn. 

During the balance of the -winter, Miss Hofheimer will 
give many concerts in and around New York and will 
teach at her Steinway Hall studio. 


Rosen at Carnegie Hall Twice in Week 


Max Rosen will have very little time for his Christmas 
shopping this season as he is playing three concerts during 
the week before Christmas and is even booked for one on 
Christmas Day. On December 15 he appeared in Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., in joint recital with Leopold Godowsky. De- 
cember 18 he plays in a joint recital with Claudia Muzio 
at Carnegie Hall and on December 20 with Josef Shlisky, 
baritone, at Carnegie Hall. Christmas Day he will give a 
recital at Lakewood, N. J., and immediately after that will 
leave for the Pacific Coast for an extended tour. 


Fraternal Association of Musicians’ Meeting 


The third monthly meeting of the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians, George E. Shea, president, will be held on 
Tuesday evening, December 21, in Steinway Hall. A pro- 
gram of artistic and educational import will be given by the 
baritone and lecturer, Walter L. Bogert, who will be heard 
in folk songs of six nations. The violinist, Edward Vitale, 
will also appear. Music lovers will be weicome. 
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Gilberté, Composer and “Maine-iac” 


Gilberté, surnamed Hallett, was in his usual genial mood 
when interviewed last week by the present scribe, who 
knew of him before his advent to Gotham a score or so 
of years ago (Antonia Sawyer, the well known manager, 
then prominent contralto, sang his songs), met him on his 
advent, and has witnessed his success. It is not too much 
to say that his songs appear on the program of prominent 
artists as frequently, if not oftener, than those of many 
other composers. Idelle Patterson’s success in a group 
of five at her recent Carnegie Hall recital, with the com- 
poser at the piano, was an important, dignified event, for 
how many American composers have been so honored? 

“You put brain, gray matter, into that song” was said to 
him by that leader among American composers of a 
quarter-century ago, Dudley Buck, and this certainly marks 
all the Gilberté songs. 

“T study the text, the poem first, long and thoroughly,” 
said Gilberté, “before I ever think of composing the 
music.” “Youth” (poem by Scott) is an instance; why, I 
was two years ‘waving the bush’ and ‘drying the flower’ 
of this poem, and to this day, though an early song, I 
consider it one of the best songs I ever wrote. The text 
is the thing; it should always predominate, and all young 
composers should bear this in mind. 

“I went to Jomelli by appointment years ago with my 
songs; she promised me ten minutes. I was with her two 
hours, and subsequently, on our joint transcontinental tour 
together she sang my songs on every program, She found 
the songs ‘took hold,’ which is the aim of every singer 
everywhere.” 

Mr. Gilberté feels that it is wrong for any publisher to 

“bribe” singers to use their songs, as is sometimes the 
case, It is evident that if a song is worth singing, no 





HALLETT GILBERTE, 
Composer. 


publisher need bribe a singer to perform it. All singers 
are on the qui vive for good songs, and if a song is 
mediocre, no amount of bribing can compensate a singer 
for singing it. 

“Another thing, how many teachers or those who coach 
artists give due thought to the American composer? In 
the first place, their attitude is that almost any songs. will 
do; they give them little study, and worst of all, place 
the songs at the close of a program, when the singer has 
in all likelihood already expended his best effort. An anti- 
climax ensues. Such an American group should be in 
the middle of a program, when interest is at its height 
and the voice is fresh. 

“It is a curious fact that it was the foreign singers who 
first sang songs by American composers; I think of 
Nordica, who though American (also from Maine, hence 
also like myself, a ‘Maine-iac’) lived many years in Europe, 
first introduced Cadman’s songs. Patti sang ‘Home Sweet 
Home’ everywhere, and Jomelli sang my songs all over 
the United States. 

“Do you know it was all of seven years before I finally 
printed my ‘Devil’s Love Song?’ I studied the text con- 
stantly, wrote and rewrote it—and even now | don’t know 
if it is perfected as I want it. Apropos, young Thomas 
H. Joyce is my latest ‘Devil,’ for he made a big hit with 
it on one of my recent busy days, that of December 7, sing- 
ing it at a concert at Trinity-Hedding Church, Jersey 
City. The same evening, but at a later hour, my songs 
were sung at an affair at the Hotel Biltmore, by Idelle 
Patterson, Mathilde McLewee and George Hastings, and 
I played the accompaniments at beth. 

“My song ‘Minuet La Phyllis,’ hitherto printed in a high 
key only, is just out for a low voice, the demand at 
Schirmer’s necessitating this low edition, It is equally 
fit for tenor or baritone, as proven by the text, which says 
at the outset: 

“When Phyllis danced the minuet, in her petticoat of 


pink, : ’ ’ ” 
My heart to hers did link, I vow'd to her I'd be true. 
“By the way, Lada, the dancer, will feature this in cos- 
tume, to an accompaniment of string orchestra on tour. 
“Still another thing ! Why don’t concert violinists play 
American composers’ works? Excepting Winston Wilkin- 
son’s group of five pieces by Volpe, Eddy Brown, Harry 
Gilbert and others, which he played at his Aeolian Hall 
recital, I seldom see American composers for the violin 
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represented. There are lots of fine works; 
lishers for them, Messrs. Violinists !” 

Mr. Gilberté leaves for his annual tour of New England 
on December 26, giving programs of his own compositions, 
piano included, with Idelle Patterson as the soprano for the 


ask the pub- 


trip. Among cities he will visit are Boston, Lynn, Salem, 
Mass.; Nashua, N. H.; Rockland, Bangor and Lewirton, 
Maine. 


Mme. Sylva Sings in Washington 


One of the latest and most successful recruits to the 
concert stage, which has charmed so many prima donnas 
from the more exacting operatic work, is Marguerite Sylva, 
the Belgian mezzo-soprano, who is so widely associated 
with the role of Carmen, although her repertory includes 
other customary soprano roles in which she is equally 
famous abroad if not in America. Mme. Sylva recently 
gave a New York recital which was unanimously hailed 
by critics as one of the outstanding musical events of the 
season. 

On December 16, Mme. Sylva appeared in Washington, 
giving practically the same program, which embraced many 
novelties, at Poli’s Theater, before an audience which in- 
cluded many distinguished patrons and patronesses. As 
the wife of an American officer, Mme. Sylva resided for 
some time in Washington and is extremely popular with 
official and society circles there. 


Levitzki Arouses the Bohemians to Cheers 


Mischa Levitzki was the guest of honor of The Bohe- 
mians (New York Musicians Club) on December 6, The 
announcement that he would give a short program brought 
out a record attendance, over 400 of the leading musicians 
of New York being present. After his performance of 
two Beethoven sonatas his hearers stood and cheered for 
several minutes, affording the pianist such a reception as 
few guests have ever received in the annals of The 
Bohemians, And the aftermath came when the vice- 
president, Sigmund Herzog, at the request of the Board 
of Governors, asked Mr. Levitzki to play again at the 
dinner to be given at the Biltmore on December 26, in 
honor of Enrico Caruso. 


More Axman Engagements 


Gladys Axman, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, gave pleasure to thousands of immigrants at Ellis 
Island on Sunday afternoon, December 5, by singing for 
the foreign people gathered at this “gateway of America.” 
Opera arias and songs, including Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem,” 
made up her program, which was shared with Samuel 
Kramer, the young violinist; the Bernstein Trio, and 
others. January 9 she appears with Kubelik in the Stein- 
ert Course at the Boston Opera House, where Mary 
Garden and other eminent artists are included in the plan 
of concerts. 


New York to Sees De Treville January 14 


Yvonne de Treville, who recently returned from a visit 
to Belgium, will give a recital at Aeolian Hall on January 
14. The soprano will make a feature of unusual French 
songs. 
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Current New York 
Musical Attractions 





“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia), Central 
Theater. 


Century Promenade (The Midnight Rounders at 11:30), 
Century Roof. 


“Broadway Brevities” (revue), 
“Good Times” (extravaganza), 


Winter Garden 
Hippodrome 


“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater 
“Jim Jam Jems” (musical comedy), Cort Theater 
“Hitchy Koo” (revue, last week), New Amsterdam 


Theater, 
“Honey-Dew” 
“Trene” 


(play with music), Casino 
(musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 


“Jimmie” (revue, with Frances White), Apollo Theater 

“Lady Billy” (musical comedy with Mitzi, opening 
week), Liberty Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

“Mecca” (great musical spectacle), Century Theater 


“Pitter Patter” (musical version of 
Rain”), Longacre Theater. 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music) 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, 
Elliott Theater. 


“Caught in the 
, Punch 


with incidental music), Maxine 


“Sally” (opening week; Marilynne Miller Star), New 
Amsterdam Theater. 
“The Half Moon” (musical comedy), Liberty Theater 
“Tickle Me” (musical revue), Selwyn Theater. 
“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater 
“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster 
dam Roof. 
Daisy Kennedy’s Second Recital 
Daisy Kennedy (Mrs. Benno Moiseiwitsch), who intro 


duced herself with a violin recital at Aeolian Hall recently, 
will give a second recital there on January 10 


Fitziu, Martinelli and Bochco at Biltmore 


The artists who will appear at the fourth Biltmore Fri- 
day Morning Musicale on December 17 are Anna Fitziu, 
Giovanni Martinelli and Rudolph Bochco. 
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Nina Koshetz-—“Greatest Since Chaliapine” 


Many strangers of various merit have come from Rus- 
sia; some have arrived loudly acclaimed for their voice 
and art and liberally advertised beforehand in a sensa- 
tional manner by exploiting their thrilling experiences in 
that land of disorder and their miraculous escape from the 
country, but the latest singer to arrive from there came 
unheralded and not advertised, despite the fact that one 
of the leading authorities on Russian music in New York 
calls her “the greatest of them all since Chaliapine.” 

To many it would be sufficient to secure her fame and 
insure her success in this country to say that Nina Koshetz 
comes to America recognized by her compatriots as the 
greatest exponent of Rachmaninoft’s songs. This stirring 
composer has dedicated many of his works to her, includ- 
ing tiumerous songs that have not yet been heard in Amer- 
ica and that will prove of unusual interest to audiences 
here 

Nina Koshetz’s vocal studies were pursued at the Mos- 
cow Conservatory. While there she came under the tu- 
telage of Felia Litvinne, famous Russian soprano, who is 
equally well known in France, where she has long been 
one of the bright luminaries of the Paris Opera. Mme. 
Koshetz was a pupil of Taneiev in composition and she 
was taught acting by Stanislavsky, the director of the 
Moscow Art Theater, whose art has done much to revo- 
lutionize the modern theater on the continent and whose 
fame has _——. and made its effect seen in our own 
theater. This artist considers Nina Koshetz the equal in 
acting of any of the famous Russian actresses who have 
enjoyed striking success in their country; and, what is 
more convincing, she is the only woman operatic singer 
whom he has ever condescended to teach. 

Nina Koshetz first sang with the Zimin Opera Company, 
a well known semi-private organization, whose productions 
were noted for their artistic merit and whose perform- 
ances were patronized by the aristocracy and the musical 
élite of Russia. Later she sang several seasons as the 





NINA KOSHETZ, 
Celebrated interpreter of Russian music, who has just 
arrived in this country. 


leading dramatic soprano at the Imperial opera houses in 
Moscow and Petrograd, also appearing in Odessa and Kiev. 

Some of the best known roles in her 1epertory are Tati- 
ana in “Eugene Onegin,” Tamara in Rubinstein’ s “Demon,” 
the dramatic role in “The Czar’s Bride,” the Princess in 
“Sadko,” Liza in “Pique Dame,” Mimi, Tosca, La Juive, 
Aida, Marguerite, Desdemona, Manon and Elsa. Besides 
these parts, Mme. Koshetz has sung many others of equal 
importance. 

Between operatic engagements, Mme. Koshetz gave a 
number of song recitals throughout her native land with 
extraordinary success. So great in Russia is her fame as 
an interpreter of native songs that she is considered one of 
the country’s foremost lieder singers. Nothing bears out 
this assertion more than the fact that all the best known 
modern Russian composers have been anxious to have her 
bring out their new songs and have dedicated many of 
their compositions to her. She has made highly successful 
concert tours with Rachmaninoff, Medtner, Prokofieff, 
Tcherepnin and Gretchaninoff, which in itself would be 
enough to establish her reputation. 

As for her song repertory, it is enormous. Her facility 
for memorizing is such that she knows innumerable diffi- 
cult Russian songs by heart and is able to play the accom- 
paniment for them without music, and likes to do so, as 
she herself is an accomplished pianist. Many of the inter- 
esting songs which she has brought to America with her are 
still in manuscript, bearing the composer’s dedication to 
her. In short, her repertory of both operatic roles and 
songs is one of great variety. 

Mme. Koshetz’s last undertaking in Moscow was in 1917, 
when she gave five historic song recitals embracing the en- 
tire development of Russian song music. These recitals 
were considered unique and epoch making and were at- 
tended in propoftion to their importance. Different famous 
professors of the Moscow Conservatory acted as her ac- 
companist at each recital according to the period music on 
which they were an authority. These recitals attracted 
unusual interest and were very successful i in every way. 

During the Bolshevik upheaval in Russia toward the 
close of the world war, when all was chaos and disorder, 
Mme. Koshetz suffered the usual sensational vicissitudes 
that beset prominent persons in Russia.. Fortunately, she 
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was able to escape from the centers of disorder in Moscow 
and Petrograd, not, however, before her fortune had been 
swept away and she had suffered much physical discom- 
fort. In 1918 she appeared with success in concert and 
opera in Tiflis, Georgia and Constantinople. It was the 
American consul in this first city who helped her, through 
her American managers, -Haensel & Jones, to come to 
America, and Mme. Koshetz a short time ago was able to 
reach these hospitable shores, accompanied by her husband, 
young daughter and a faithful servant. Her husband is an 
artist, who comes from a prominent and aristocratic fam- 
ily which suffered severely, both physically and materi- 
ally, during the revolution. 

To the many well known Russian musicians who are 
now in America, Mme. Koshetz’s advent has been of un- 
usual import. She has already been engaged by Kurt 
Schindler, the director of the Schola Cantorum of New 
York, for a historic song recital at Mrs. Astor’s on De- 
cember 16, and for this same society’s concert at Carnegie 
Hall on January 12. 


Elsa Fischer String Cusiint Heard 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet for the past few years 
having established a big following in New York and else- 
where, started the season earlier than usual, being heard at 





ELSA FISCHER STRING QUARTET. 


a concert given by the Dutchess County Musical Associa- 
tion on October 13 at the home of Mrs. John E. Adriance, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. On this occasion the quartet played 
1 program consisting of Mozart's quartet in D minor, No. 
2; quartet in F major (American), Dvorak, as well as 
andante cantabile, and scherzo from Tschaikowsky’s quar- 
tet in D major, op. 

On November 22 the quartet -appeared in a recital at the 
Knox School, Cooperstown, N. Y., when it rendered the 
quartet in F major, Dvorak; sonata for violin and piano, 
Beethoven (in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of 
the composer’s birth), and quintet in C minor, Dohnanyi. 
In the latter work Harriet Betty Boas assisted at the piano. 
Both concerts were highly successful and netted the artists 
much well deserved applause and additional engagements. 


Success of Dunbar Productions 


Ralph Dunbar, the well known Chicagoan who revives 
popular operas and is undoubtedly making a mint of 
money, is spending a few days with his “Carmen” organi- 
zation, which is playing the larger Michigan cities at 
present. Lorna Doone jackson, who is singing the name 
part in the production, is being received with great en- 
thusiasm and during the past two weeks has been the honor 
guest at a number of social events. 

Mr. Dunbar’s Eastern and Western “Robin Hood” com- 
panies are in Florida and California, respectively, and 
his “Mikado” is touring Nebraska and Colorado and is on 
its way to the Pacific Coast. Ed. Andrews, man of opera- 
tic fame, is still singing the role of Ko-Ko in “The 
Mikado.” 


Barstow Scoring in Middle West 

Vera Barstow, the violinist, has been appearing before 
crowded houses and meeting with splendid success on her 
Middle Western tour. Some of the cities in which she 
played were Fergus Falls, Glenwood, Grand Rapids, Hib- 
bing and Litchfield, Minn.; Ionia, Saginaw and Detroit, 
Mich.; Fort Scott, Pittsburgh and Independence, Kan.; 
Rogers and Fort Smith, Ark.; Joplin, Mo., and Tulsa and 
Miami, Okla. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA CELEBRATES 


Philadelphia, Pa., November 30, 1920.--Before an audi- 
ence that filled every nook and cranny of the Academy of 
Music, the Philadelphia Orchestra recently celebrated the 
twentieth year of its existence. During the course of the 
evening, Dr. Stokowski made a short address, briefly 
sketching the history of the orchestra from the time of 
Fritz Scheel, the original conductor of the organization, 
through the period during which Carl Pohlig assumed di- 
rectorship up until the present stage of development. Mr. 
Stokowski was very laudatory in his reference to Mr. 
Scheel, whose unsparing efforts and idealistic purposes 
were given much attention. At the close of his address, 
Director Stokowski paid a glowing tribute to those who 
at present serve under his baton, at the same time thank- 
ing the many who have supported the orchestra from its 
infancy through many vicissitudes and dark hours to its 
present state of assured financial and artistic eminence. 
Among others mentioned as contributing to the success of 
the orchestra were Dr. Gilchrist and Henry Gordon Thun- 
der, while Alexander Van Rensselaer was given due praise 
for his part in the enterprise, at the same time being pre- 
sented with a huge silver loving cup. 

At present there are eight musicians in the ranks of the 
orchestra who date their engagements from the time of its 
first performance; they are David Dubinsky and Emil 
Schmidt, violinists; Hugo Carow, viola; John Fasshauer 
and Nathan Cahn, contrabass; Joseph Horner, French 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


horn; Paul P. Lotz, trombone, and Frederick W. Wagner, 
trumpeter. Beautiful souvenir folders relating the 5 ne 
concerning the building of the Academy, the numerous 
celebrities who have appeared upon its stage, its perfect 
acoustic properties, and other pertinent facts contributing 
to make this structure one of great musical and historic 
interest, not only in this city but throughout the United 
States; all helped to form this booklet into something to 
be put aside in remembrance of the things that have passed 
as well as of the splendid concert of that evening. 

The program was the same as that given under the mu- 
sicianly and poetic direction of Mr. Scheel at the maiden 
appearance of the orchestra twenty years ago. 

The first number listed was the “In Spring” overture 
from Goldmark; then followed the immortal fifth sym- 
phony in C minor of Beethoven. Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Waltz” was next in order. The whole, with the excep- 
tion of Tschaikowsky’s No. 1 concerto in B flat, being 
brought to a close by the entrance of the gods into Wal- 
halla from Wagner's “Das Rheingold.” Needless to say 
the entire performance was remarkably well given and 
aroused a high degree of enthusiasm. It is to be deplored 
that Ossip Gabrilowitsch was not available to preside at 
the keyboard in the playing of the Tschaikowsky concerto. 
It was Mr. Gabrilowitsch who played this number at the 
first orchestra concert; his place was ably taken at the 
anniversary in question by E. Robert Schmitz. G. M. W. 





WASHINGTON JOTTINGS 


Washington, D. C., November 30, 1920.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur M. Abell are in Washington for an indefinite stay 
and the Arts Club of Washington will greet them as new 
members in the fold. 

Agitation in Congress and in committee has been the 
order of the day for several years in relation to the estab- 
lishment of a National School of Music and the Arts, with 
the mother school in Washington and a Middle West and 
Far West brasich to be added as the thing grew. Within 
the past month the matter has been aggressively taken up 
by the Arts Club of Washington through a committee se- 
lected by the members. As George Julian Zolnay, president 
of the Arts Club of Washington, has said: “Such a school 
under the egis of the national Government would improve 
art education all over the country. What is wanted is a 
Secretary of the Fine Arts, under the Harding Cabinet. 
This means the creation by the Government of a great na- 
tional school of music, drama, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and allied branches.” 

William Shakespeare, teacher of singing from London, 
has but recently come to Washington to establish himself 
permanently. Mr. Shakespeare’s activities will take the 
form of a course of ten free lectures on the art of singing, 
under the auspices of the community center department of 
the District public school. While this gives Mr. Shake- 
speare wide publicity it is a magnanimous thing to do, as 
he could have come to Washington with a large and ad- 
vanced class awaiting him through the loyalty of his old 
pupil, Sidney Lloyd Wrightson, a man who has carried 
on, year after year, a chorus of several hundred voices to 
success, using as his medium of expression the oratorios. 
This year Mr. Wrightson will give “The Messiah” at 
Christmas time as usual. 

Otto Torney Simon has accomplished much in years past 
with his Motet Chorus, having worked along lines for the 
development of the inner meaning in both music and word. 
Mr. Simon, as an outcome from his good and helpful work 
during the war, has aligned his chorus with Community 
Service and in January will give the oratorio, “St. Paul,” 
for the benefit of the Foundlings’ Hospital. George H. 
Wilson acts as the society’s accompanist. 

The Washington College of Music opened this season as 
its seventeenth. A feature will be the semi-monthly visit of 
Alexander Bloch, associate teacher of Leopold Auer, of 
New York. Mr. Bloch will be limited to a small number 
of advanced pupils and will give some time to criticism 
of work done by the school. Alice Fowler, teacher and 
coach of piano, will come from New York once a month. 
The main faculty is made up of excellent teachers in all 
branches. 

Otto Torney Simon and S. M. Fabian have become asso- 
ciated in studio recitals for the winter. This is a fine ar- 
rangement, as both teachers are old Washingtonians and 
authorities in their respective lines of teaching. Their first 
recital gave Mr. Simon opportunity to present his pupil, 
Benjamin Yoe Morrison, a bass with rich tone and artistic 
accomplishment, while Mr. Fabian presented his pupil, 
George Dixon Thompson, well and favorably known to 
Washington audiences. 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, has a long list of 
winter engagements ahead of her in the South and West, 
besides several local affairs. 

There is still much favorable comment on the signal 
success of Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler when she’ assumed the 
role of Aida when that opera was presented in concert 
form in Memorial Hall, D. A. R., under the auspices of 
the National Peace Committee. Others whose work on 
that occasion will be long remembered are Marguerite 
Fontrese, soprano; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Charles Trow- 


bridge Tittman, basso. 

Edith B. Athey, Washington’s only municipal organist, 
has just given her twentieth public organ recital in Central 
High School, assisted by a trio—Arson Ralon, violinist; 
Walter Nash, cellist, and Norman Stockett, pianist. 

Mary Alsop Cryder has returned from Europe and has 
taken up her teaching. Miss Cryder returns with full and 
definite advice as to the making of carillon, a subject vital 
with the Nationa! Peace Carillon Committee, of which she 
is a member. Miss Cryder was honor guest of both Mme. 
Chaminade and Blanche Marchesi while in Paris. 

Mabel Linton, a local pianist of much talent, has written 
an anthem, “Christ the King,” which was sung by the 
chorus of the First Congregational Church at the service 
starting the season’s work. Miss Linton’s work as a con- 
cert pianist is recognized as that of a student and artist. 

Alexander Henneman, music pedagogue, is conducting 
a course in “Appreciation of Music” and “Psychology and 
Physiology of the Voice” at the new Knights of Columbus 


Evening School. Mr. Henneman has charge of the music 
at the Catholic University, having come to Washington 
from the West. ‘ 

Edythe Marmion Brosius gave one of her charming harp 
recitals at the Georgetown Visitation Convent. Her pro- 
gram included selections from the works of Chopin, Bee- 
thoven, Hassellmanns and Massenet. 

Herman C. Rakemann was the special soloist last Sun- 
day at the First Congregational Church. Mr. Rakemann 
is not only teaching a large class in Washington but is 
engaged by one of the leading colleges in the South for the 
winter. 

Nancy Stillwell, contralto, one of the dependable unit 
song leaders of the District of Columbia Community Serv- 
ice, was soloist at a “sing” under the patronage of 
Gen. H. M. Lord, chief of the finance department of the 
War Department. Miss Stillwell has a fine voice which 
she handles well. 

Helen Corbin Hein, pianist, has resumed her teaching 
for the season and will also be heard in concerts. 

Scandinavian music was the theme of J. De Lagenberg, 
secretary of the Swedish Legation, in a talk before the 
Pen Women’s League. Hjoervis Gregg sang a group of 
songs. Mrs. Henry W. Keyes, vice-president, had the 
affair in charge. 

Louis Potter, pianist, announces that three joint recitals 
will be given in the Masonic Auditorium under the man- 
agement of T. Arthur Smith. Mr. Potter is a young musi- 
cian who has won the endorsement of those versed in the 
requirements of the finished concert pianist. He will have 
the assistance of Beatrice Horsbrugh in his first concert. 
Miss Horsbrugh is from New York and a pupil of Auer. 
Ruby Potter, soprano, will assist at the second gn 
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Haywood Artists Busy 

Among the artists from the Haywood studios who are 
active in the concert field are Katherine Murdock, soprano, 
who has just completed a tour with the Royal Scottish 
Band through the Middle West and the South, and Craw- 
ford Noble, tenor, booked for several immediate engage- 
ments with musical clubs in New York City, which began 
with a program for the Society; of American Music 
Optimists, Mana-Zucca, president, at Chalif’s, Sunday 
afternoon, December 5. 





Patterson, Beck and Patton in St. Louis 

On November 30 Idelle Patterson, Alma Beck and Fred 
Patton appeared in St. Louis as soloists in a concert given 
by the St. Louis Choral Pageant Society. Miss Patterson 
and Miss Beck sang in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Mr. 
Patton in this same oratorio and Rachmaninoff’s “Bells.” 
According to reports of the event, a crowded house ap- 
plauded these singers vigorously. 


Flora Mora Praised 

Flora Mora, the young Cuban pianist, who gave a recital 
in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Thursday, November 
25, was warmly applauded by the interested audience. The 
New York Morning Telegraph of November 26 said that 
Miss Mora’s technic and poetic phrasing, combined with 
any amount of personal charm, helped to make her after- 
noon of music a success. 


Jacque Pintel to Be Heard Again 
On Wednesday evening, December 22, Jacque Pintel 
will give his second piano recital of the season at Carnegie 
Hall. 





.AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS’ 
AUDITIONS! 


An audition, at which American Music must be used, will 
be held shortly by the American Music Optimists for . the 
purpose of selecting worthy American artists and composi 
tions to be presented at the several concerts given by the 
society during the season. 

No financial remuneration can be offered but those desir 


ing the benefit of a public appearance before a representative 
audience may apply to Merced de Pina, 302 West 92nd 

















Street, New York City, before March 1, 1921. 
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those who have heard him play say that his best is well worth hearing 
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4 Binghamton Morning Sun; “He will give of his best in each place, and 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








BOOKS 
WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


Cincinnati, O. 


Opera Stories, Edited by Henry L. Mason 

This book of 162 pages, limp or cloth binding, contam 
ng the stories of 300 operas and ballets, divided into acts 
probably the most condensed “opera stories” over issued, 
is praised by Ernest Hutcheson, Emmy Destinn and others 
Its up-to-dateness is evinced by the fact that beside the 

ndard operas found in ali similar books, there are in- 
luded such recent works as “Lodoletta,” Mascagni; 
s,” Cadman; “Aphrodite,” Erlanger; “Bianca,” 
The Blue Bird,” Wolff; “Birthday of the In- 
(ballet), Carpenter; “Le Chant du Rossignol” (bal- 
“Cleopatra’s Night,” Hadley; “Die Frau 
ohne Schatten,” Strauss; “Gianni Schicchi,” Puccini; “Gis- 
“L'Amour des Trois Oranges,” Proko- 

“La Nave,” Montemezzi; “Rip Van Winkle,” De 
en: “Der Schatzgraber,” Schreker; “Soeur Angelica,” 
cini: “Il Tabarro,” Puccini, and “La Via Della Fines- 
’ Zandonai 

ession of the book will give the operagoer the in- 
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side facts of the goings-on during each opera, praiseworthy 
brevity marking every story. Yet none of the dramatic 
or musical points are omitted. One can read the story 
on the journey to the opera, during a few odd moments 
at home or in the office, or even in the bustling moment 
which precedes the rise of the curtain. “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” is told in less than twenty lines, covering some 
160 words. There are twenty full-page, handsome cuts of 
famous opera stars and dancers, including Galli-Curci, 
Muratore, Destinn, Farrar, Garden, Scotti, Raisa, Mat- 
zenauer, Tetrazzini, De Luca, Fitziu, Edward Johnson, 
Ruffo, Hackett, Alda, Miuri, and the dancers Ludmilla and 
Ledowa. The index gives the birth and death (when de- 
ceased) of the composers, also the date and place of the 
first performance of any opera. The type is large and 
clear, and it is undoubtedly the most copious and con- 
cretely presented collection of opera stories before the 


public. 
MUSIC 

COMPOSERS’ MUSIC CORPORATION 
New York 


Ballet Music from “Rosamunde” (Schubert), Freely Tran- 
scribed by Rudolph Ganz 


This orchestral music, nearly a hundred years old now, has de 
lighted many generations, and in the form under present considera- 
tion (for piano solo) will reach thousands of listeners’ ears, Ru- 
dolph Ganz is a thoroughly practical arranger, and naturally so, 
for he is a pianist of exceeding merit, and knows the piano keyboard 
as do few. The sunny, even jovial spirit of the music strikes one 
at once, and even when it goes to the minor, it is as if Schubert 
was winking at you, saying “See me pretend to be serious!” The 
pedalling and fingering are marked throughout, with detailed marks 
of expression. Dedicated to Warren D. Allen, a picture of Mr. 
Ganz appearing on the title-page, with a list of nine more similar 
transcriptions to come. 


“Bagatelles,” for Piano, by Mortimer Wilson 


Mr. Wilson, recent winner (with his “New Orleans’) of the 
$500 cash prize awarded by afunagin’ Director Hugo Riesenfeld 
of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion Theaters, tor the best overture, 
has struck many interesting combinations, some tuneful, others not, 
in the seven “Bagatelles,” described in the Standard Dictionary as 
“A trifle,” “A short piece of piano music in light style.” While this 
may be true, it is not everyone who can play these gems from the 
Wilson brain, for they contain many “accidentals” and unusual com- 
binations of tones. Charming is number IV, a real “song without 
words,” and numb-r VI, a waltz, creates instant interest; there is an 
error in it, on page 16, measure four, a “natural” preceding the B 
in the bass, which should be B flat. 


Twelve Songs, Settings of Old English Words, by Bryceson 


Treharne 

The texts s lected from writers dating from 1552 to 1736, includ 
ing Samuel Daniel, Robert Greene, Sir Henry Wotton, Edmund 
Spenser, Turlough O’Carolan, Robert Weever, Sir William D’Ave 
nant, Lancelot Andrews and Peter Hausted, Treharne has set. the 
quaint, frequently simple Old English poems to appropriate music, 
easier to sing than to play. “Love Is a Sickness” ranges from low 
D to high F; “Dildido” is Handelian throughout, range low C to 
high F sharp; “You Meaner Beauties of the Night” (range low C 
to high F) contains much interesting harmony; “Hymen’’ begins 
with imitations of chimes (range low C sharp to high F sharp) 
and says: 

“Hark! how the minstrels gin to shrill aloud 
Their merry music that resounds from far; 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud 
That well agree withouten breach or jar.” 

“Gentle Brideen” is plainly Irish in musical and poetic content, 
being a tribute to the op charms of some swate colleen, with 
range from E flat to high A; “The Morrice Dance” is a country- 
dance, telling of rae 

“Ho! who comes here along with bagpiping and drumming? 

O! the Morrice ‘tis I see, the Morrice dance a-coming.” 
Range from low D to high F. “The Fly” has this foot-note: 
“Made extempore by a Gentleman, occasion’d by a Fly drinking out 
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of his cup of ale.” The originality of this song is unusual, with a 
continuous imitation of a buzzing fly. The text begins: 
“Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I; 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Could’st thou sip, and sip it up. 
Make the most of life you may; 
Lite is short, and wears away. 
Thine’s a summer, mine’s no more, 
Though repeated to three score.” 
What would the modern sanitary expert say to this hospitality to 
the disease-breeder? Range F to F. “In Youth Is Pleasure” has 
exceedingly quaint text and music, with voice-range from E flat 
to high G flat; “Winter Storms” is a descriptive piece, for 
piano and voice, “Blow, blow, Port, port, Aloof, aloof” being the 
ery of the seaman; it is eleven pag.s long, full of anxiety, with 
range from C sharp to F sharp; “Come Be My Valentine” is the 
old-style poem of that cheerful chap, Lancelot Andrews, now dead 
three hundred years, and the melody goes uickly, with sprightli- 
ness and good humor, range F to F; “Have Pity, Grief” is another 
of the quaint conceits, being as the foot-note says from “The Rival 
Friends,” “a comedie, acted before Kings and Queens Maiestes, at 
the sign of the Three Pidgeons in Paul’s Church Yard.” Range F 
to F. 
All these works printed by the Composers’ Music Corporation are 
notable for large, clear print, first class, thick and durable paper, 
and artistic title page. 


i G. SCHIRMER 
New York and Boston 
“Minuet la Phyllis,” Song by Hallett Gilberté 


The poem is by Annie G.lberté, wife of the composer, and smacks 
of ye olden tyme, for it speaks of Phyllis and her “petticoat in 
»ink,”’ dancing the minuet, when “she curtsied with exquisite grace.” 
Entirely appropriate is the music, in classic gavotte style, with 
all the. ear-marks of the period of knee-breeches, buckles, white 
wigs and bows. Many sopranos, including Jeanne Jomelli, to whom 
it is dedicated, have sung this charming song, so full of dainty 
character; now it is available for low voice, range from B flat 
below the treble clef to E flat, third space. There is every reason 
why male singers should sing the song also. It opens thus: 

“When Phyllis danced the minuet, 
In her petticoat of pink, 
a, nny to hers did link, 
hen Phyllis danced the minuet.” 
The popularity of the song is evident from the fact that one fre- 
quently finds it on programs given at Carnegie Hall and Aeolian 
Hall, New York, as well as throughout the country. 


“Chanson,” for Piano, by Rudolf Friml 


This three-page piece in five flats is exactly what its title sug- 
gests, namely “a song.” It starts off like a single voice, later as 
a duet, and is filled with interesting harmony and variety, It is 
also to be had for cello and piano, for violin and piano, or for 
organ. All of the music sounds as if written with one eye (and 
ear) on the light opera stage. 


Two Melodies for Piano, by Minnie T. Wright 


_ These are named “A Summer Day” and “Love Song.” They 
are about grade three, the first being marked “amoroso” with an 
agitated middle section and return to the original melody, “Love 
Song” is so characteristic that one knows its sentiment on a first 
hearing; tenderness and gracefulness appear constantly, and the 
coda is a pretty finish. 


“Fancy Ball,” for Piano, by C. W Krogmann 


This consists of a series of eight little pieces, characteristic 
dances of all sorts, which are pictured on the attractive cover 
page. They are about grade two, and _ especially attractive 
are “‘Ottilia Waltz,” “Tarantella,” ‘“Paquita,” “Pyrolienne,” “Star 
of Victory.” These all possess very definite characteristics, including 
much rhythmic swing. 

Concert Etude for Piano, by Roy Lamont Smith 

Mr. Smith knows his piano, for this composition is in a style 
of Moszkowski at his best. Involved passages with a melody largely 
in the left begin the piece, continuing with a right hand melody, 
double notes, etc., all quite difficult but well worth the study to 
make it effective. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
New York, Cincinnati, London 
“Little Bunch o’ Honeyness,” Music by Carl Hahn 


E. Deacey is the author of the two stanzas with chorus of this 
very taking Lttle “darkey song.” It is a song of retrospection, 
the singer recalling her colored mammy's singing of this refrain: 

“Little bunch o’ honeyness, 
Sweet as yo’ can be, 
Cutes’ bunch o’ cunnin’ness, 
Dat | eber see, 
Angels watchin’ ober you, 
While yo’ am at res’, 
Say yo’ pray’r an’ say goodnight, 
Little bunch o’ honeyness.” 
This song is in frankly “darkey” style, with simple harmonies and 
much feeling in the melody. On the second appearance of the re- 
irain, the accompaniment assumes more motion, The absence of 
expression marks leads to the assumption that it is to be sung with 
the greatest treedom. A title page of attractive appearance in 
various colors, with the darkey mammy and cabin, the moon and 
the river in the distance, increases the effectiveness. 


“My Love Is Come to Me,” Song, by Grover Tilden Davis 


The famous verses by Rosetti, begin 
“My heart is like a singing bird, 
Whose nest is in a water’d shoot;” etc., 
and are here set to impetuous music with a difficult piano accompani- 
ment, of considerable variety and spontaneity. The song ranges 
trom low D to A above the staff, and is dedicated to Rosemary Rose. 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
New York and Boston 
“Eklog,” for Organ, by Walter A. Kramer 


This is a ‘wena of delicate make-up consisting of involved har- 
monies, modulation and an important pedal part, with registration 
by Pietro A. Yon, Details in the proper use of stops and the 
various keyboards, are given, which help to make it effective. 


“Firefly Fairies,” Song, by Anna Priscilla Risher 


This is a fairly song, with a reiterated figure in the piano ac- 
companiment, light and graceful, with a text which tells about the 
fairies’ tiny light, crickets and June-bugs, as the fairies go trip- 
pine along. It is dedicated to Helen einer, and is for high or 
iow voice. 


“Jibiwanisi,” Song, by John W. Metcalf 


Blanche Adeline Watson wrote the verses of this “Ojibway In- 
dian Love Song,” and Mr, Metcalf is responsible for the olenene 
music. It has real Indian characteristics with considerable marked 
rhythm, and is a good example of the modern American Indian 
song. <A full page picture of lake, hill, and moon, reflected in. the 
water, gives interest to the cover page. 


“Sunny Days of Childhood,” Album of Songs, by Harold 
Vincent Milligan 

_Mr. Milligan has set to music five poems from “The Gentlest 
Giant,” by Anna Bird Stewart, containing these captions: “The 
Caged Bird,” ‘‘Wash-Day,” “Growing,” “At Dusk” and “Wishes.” 
They are fanciful little songs, ‘‘Wash-Day” being humorous, and 
“Wishes” containing themes by Wagner. The songs are easy to 
sing, and very effective when done by such excellent artists as Lotta 
Madden and Idelle Patterson, to whom two are dedicated. 


Finnegan’s First Aeolian Hall Recital 


John Finnegan, the much admired solo tenor for fifteen 
years past of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth avenue, New 
York, who also won warm friends all over the country on 
tour as soloist with the Paulist Choir, announces his first 


New York recital for Monday evening, December 20, at 
Aeolian Hall. ‘ 
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Answers to letters received in this 
published as dry ay: as possible. The 


of inquiries ¢ limitation of space is responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


“La Groconpa.” 
“Can you tell me why the opera ‘La Gioconda’ is not paces 
at the Metropolitan Opera House? What singer of sai 
pan, ny could pay the leading role. At present I am studying 
sa. and am anxious to know how it ranks in comparison 
with he other operas 
Possibly ‘“‘Gioconda” is not a favorite with the ublic, which is 
usually a determining reason for any production. ne of the best 
known of musical critics, says: “The opera overflows with melody 
of a rather commonplace description.” There are three or four 
sopranos at the Metropolitan who might sing the leading role, in- 
cluding Ponselle, Destinn, Easton and Muzio. 
ArtHurR RosENSTEIN. 
“Could you inform me of the address of Arthur Rosenstein?” 
If you will write to Fred Renard, 216 West 70th Street, yes may 
obtain the address. 
To Practice CLARINET. 


“I am studying the clarinet but am handicapped smeronat 
at home by being constantly told to ‘Put it_ away.’ is 
rather annoying to hear that continually, so I write : an 
you kindly to inform me through the Information Bureau, if 
there is a place in town where one can practice the instru- 
ment without annoying anyone. I have heard of such places 
for piano students. Any information given will be appreciated.” 
If you are taking lessons at some school or Conservatory you 

would be able to practice in rooms set apart for that purpose, and 
also your teacher should know of some studio where you could use 
the instrument without annoying anyone. It is also possible to 
rent the use of a studio for a few hours a day, evening, or week, 
where you would be quite independent of others. The Three Arts 
Club, 340 West 85th street, may be able to advise you about this 
matter, or the Studio Club, 35 East 62d street. 


Deep Breatu. 


“Will you please tell me where I may , obtain a copy of 
award Lankow’s book on ‘deep breathing?’ 
¢ book you refer to is the one entitled How to Breathe Right” 
by gp It is published by E. J. Clave, 156 Fifth avenue, 
ew York City, and can be obtained at any book shop for $1.25. 


Herr Lupwic’s Appress. 


The address of Herr Ludwig can be obtained by writing to James 
Sauvage, 43 Lincoln Park, Newark, N. J. hanks are due for 
this information to one of the readers of Information Bureau. 

Wuat Encores? 

“Can you tell me what encores Mr. Lhevinne played at his 
concert in Carnegie Hall, October 17? Thank you in advance.” 
The encores given at Mr. Lhevinne’s concert were: Beethoven, 
“Ecossaise;"" Chopin, etude B minor (after the Chopin group); and 

at the end of the program: Poldini, ‘Marche Mignonne;” Strauss- 
Schulz- Evler venes Tebeaesi, etude F minor, and Schubert, 
oment usical. 


A Liszt SyMpnHony. 


“I am a reader of your publication and would be grateful 
if you could tell me when could go to hear Liszt's ‘Dante 
Symphony?’ I thank you in advance.” 
Was not this symphony played a week or so ago by the Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra? It is understood there will be many of 
Liszt’s compositions played by that Orchestra during the winter 
season, and if you will watch for the announcements of programs, 
you may be able to hear it some time later. Why not write .to 
the Philharmonic Orchestra? The programs are usually arranged 
so far in advance that you could possibly learn from them what 
is to be played. 
University Society, 

“T read the article by Mr. Ganz on ‘Modern Piano Virtuosity’ 
in the Musicat Courrser the other day, and would like to have 
the rest of it. Can you give me the address of the University 
society, so that I can send for it? Thank you.” 

niversity Society is at 44 East 23d street, New York City. 


“L’Extsir p’AMoRE,” 


“Will you kindly tell me if the opera that they have been 
singing at the Metropolitan Opera ouse this season, called 
‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ is one of the new operas. I should like to 
know who wrote it, There have been so many new operas 
given in the past few years that I cannot always remember 
the names of the composers.” 

The opera “L’Elisir d’Amore” was written in 1832, so it is 
by no means a new one, and the composer was Donizetti who 
was born at the end of the eighteenth century; his death occurred 
in 1848. The opera was brought out at Milan in 1832. 

“SKAIRT-ZO.” 

be would appreciate your informing me the correct way of 
pronauncing te word ‘Scherzo.’ Is it pronounced ‘Scherzo’ 
or ‘shkertzo’? 
“Skairt-zo” 

pronunciation. 


would be about as near as one could get to the 


The word is Italian. 

Tue Fapettes or Boston. 

The following interesting letter has been received by the Informa- 
tion Bureau: 

“Dear Sir: 

I note in a recent issue of your valuable magazine, an in- 
quiry from a correspondent as to the possibility, etc., of a 
woman securing a position in a woman’s orchestra in theater 
work, and in your reply you very kindly mention the Fadettes 
of Boston. 

For your information, allow me to inform you that we have 
been continuously employed in the principal theaters in_ the 
U. S. and Canada for the past six years, playing for photo- 





MUSICAL COURIER 


plays and are always on the look-out for experienced, well 
schooled women players on all orchestral instruments. 

Our organization at mt consists of twen nel payers, and 
it always employs symphonic instrumentation, i ing strings, 
woodwind (flute, clarinets, oboe and bassoon), and brass (trum- 
pets, horns and trombone); also drums and tympani. 

Notable engagements have been six months in Keith’s Im- 
perial Theater, Montreal; Keith's Boston Theater, Boston 
(eleven months); Keith’s "Victor Theater, Providence, R. I., 
(twelve weeks); Bijou Theater, Richmond. Va.; Central Thea- 
ter, New York City, and Schubert's Majestic Theater, Boston, 
Mass. Our present engagement at the Strand Theater, Flint, 
resent concert mistress 


Mich., is for one year at least. Our 
ary Gaily-Mangrum, a 


is an artist well known to you, Mrs. 
most valuable musician and artist. 
Thanking you for your mention, and trusting that you will 
not forget us, even if we are a little out of musical centers, 
am, sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Caro.ine 
Part Time In Stupio, 
“Will you kindly tell me how I may get in touch with op- 

* portunities which would lead to acquiring connection with a 
studio where I should be able to exchange part time services 
for practicing privileges (piano). I am quite unknown in the 
city but can give references which are very substantial.” 

Anyone caring to make such an arrangement can obtain the 
name and address of the writer, by addr.ssing the Musicat Courter. 


B. Nicos. 


Zoellners Acclaimed in Dallas, Texas 


Dallas, Tex, November 8, 1920.—With an audience that 
numbered more than a thousand, the opening concert of 
the Dallas University Club series was given by the Zoell- 
ner Quartet on November 2 in the City Temple. The 
Zoellners displayed an unusual fineness of feeling, as well 
as splendid virtuosity of technic and ensemble. The pro- 
gram opened with the Beethoven quartet, op. 18, No. 6 
The works new to Dallas were “Jour de Fete;” a series 
of short numbers by Glazounow, Liadow and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ; also the Godard duets, in which Joseph Zoell- 
ner, Jr., presided at the piano. The second concert of the 
series will present Oscar Seagle, the well known — 


Noted Artists at Ellis Island 


A concert of unusual interest was given for the immi- 
grants at Ellis Island, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
December 5, on which occasion the following artists ap- 
peared: Marie Winetzkaja, contralto; Russian String 
Trio; Princess Watah Wasa, Indian songs and dances; 
Phillip Gordon, pianist; Sammy Kramer, violinist ; Thomas 
Farmer, baritone, and Gladys Axman, soprano. 


Three Schofield Dates 


Edgar Schofield, the baritone, who scored such a success 
on tour with Geraldine Farrar, appeared at the Rajah 
Theater in Reading, Pa., on the evening of November 23. 
The other two splendid artists secured for this occasion 
were Idelle Patterson, soprano, and May Mukle, cellist. 
December 2 Mr. Schofield sang in Paterson, N. J., in 
“The Redemption,” and December 10 there was an engage- 
ment in Albany, N. Y 


57 
Leipziger Memorial Meeting 


A meeting honoring the memory of the late Henry M. 
Leipziger, founder and for many years supervisor of the 
Public Lecture Bureau of New York, was held on the 
evening of December 1 in the Great Hall of the College 
of the City of New York. Dr. Leipziger was deeply in- 
terested in bringing good music as well as musical lec 
tures before the public. 

In 1913 Gottfried H. Federlein, the prominent New York 
organist, collaborating with Dr. Leipziger, inaugurated a 
series of organ recitals under the auspices of the lecture 
bureau, giving these recitals in the hall of the Ethical 
Culture Society for two successive winters. The move- 
ment spread, until now organ recitals are given every 
Sunday from October until May in various high schools 
by local organists. 

Mr. Federlein was invited to take part in the memorial 
exercises, and played an appropriate programy assisted by 
Mrs. Van Vliet, soprano, and Lazar Samoiloff, baritone 
Prominent speakers included Dr. John H. Finley, Com- 
missioner of Education; Benno Lewison, Hon. George Gor- 
don Battle, and Ernest Crandall, present director of the 
lecture bureau. The program closed with Guilmant's 
“Marche Funebre e Chant Seraphique,” played by Mr 
Federlein in stirring fashion, to the pleasure of a large 
assemblage gathered for the occasion 


Concerts at Cooper Union 


The Music League of the People’s Institute will give a 
series of fifteen concerts on successive Sunday evenings in 
the Great Hall at Cooper Union, beginning on December 
19. Two years ago a remarkable series of folk song con- 
certs was given there under the artistic direction of Max 
Merz and under the same auspices, and this year’s concerts 
will amplify the plan presented then. The object will be 
to give programs of folk music, together with vocal and 
instrumental music which has developed from that source 
Each evening will be devoted to one nation, with the ex 
ception of the opening program which consists of “Christ 
mas Songs of Different Nations.” Well known artists 
will be heard, and the Advisory Committee of distinguished 
musicians interested in the plan includes Louise Homer, 
Harold Bauer, David Bispham, and Reinhold Warlich 
Admission to these concerts will be free 
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of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. Piasess held monthly beginning August 20, 
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New Bullding—114-116 East 86th Street 
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EvizasetH Kerso Patrerson Gives INviITATION RECITAL. 

Mildred Young, soprano of Texas, has very good voice 
quality and shows great possibilities. Viva Leavens, 
soprano from California, has a voice of unusual sweetness 
and sings with much taste. Mary Stetson, the contralto 
who made a good impression last year, has a smooth rich 
voice. Helen Crocheron has very good high tones and 
sang particularly well. Mary West, violinist (pupil of 
Louis Svecenski), and Jewel Bethany (pupil of Edwin 
Hughes), were heard in the “Concerto Romantique” 
(Godard). Both young ladies showed the work of good 
teachers. Mary West has a very fine violin tone, which 
was displayed in the three obligatos as well as her solo 
work. Franklin Holland and Celestine Drew have studied 
with Miss Patterson for some time. Both have good voices 
and sing well. Harry Horsfall sustained all the singers 
with good accompaniments. All this was heard at Miss 
Patterson’s recital, December 2, at her residence-studio. 

ToLLerseNs Present MAKIN AND TRINIS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen presented Kathryn 
Makin and Anthony di Trinis in a joint piano and violin 
recital at their studios, 946 President street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on December 8. They played works by Schubert, Vieux- 
temps, Mozart, Bach, Chopin, Schubert-Wilhelmj, Randeg- 
ger, Kreisler, Scharwenka and Ries. 

Connock Pupits Can SING. 

Dr. Charles Austin Connock, who teaches singing as prac- 
ticed by G. B. I aamperti, with absolutely no gymnastic works 
used, is held in great esteem by his pupils. Miss Erck, 
whose splendid voice and method of singing have won her 
many engagements, recently wrote of him as follows: “I 
can assure you that I attribute all that is good in my voice 
and work to Dr. Connock’s untiring, conscientious and 
sincere endeavors. It was a happy day for me, when two 
years ago, I discovered that I had really found such a re- 
markable instructor. I can safely say that there are many 
more students who are in the same predicament that I was, 
and who would find progress if they could only realize Dr. 
Connock’s depth and thorough knowledge of his life-long 
study.” 

“Happy Sones,” By CAPOUILLIEZ. 

F. Reed Capouilliez, American basso cantante, gave a 
recital of happy songs in English at Pilgrim Hall, Decem- 
ber Of a score of songs divided into four numbers he 
sang Bizet’s “When the Flame of Love” in good charac- 
terization. Homer's “Prospice” was finely dramatic, and 
“Golden Crown,” a negro spiritual (Graves), pleased the 
large audience very much. “Honor and Arms” he sang 
with manly authority and flexible voice, nevér once breaking 
the long phrase. One of his best encore songs was “Sun- 
rise and You” (Penn). 

Mr. Capouilliez, who is solo bass of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, is evidently highly appreciated in that position, 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Gaylord, and other 
members of the congregation felicitating him at the close. 
A large audience attended and the patrons and patronesses 
were: Prof. George W. Andrews, Alice Sanford Baker, 
Juliana Bauer, Arthur C. Capouilliez, Rev. Charles Hast- 
ings Dodd, Ralph Dykeman, Blanche Eytenbenz, Anna 
Fannerer, Walter C. Gale, Gladys E. Gilman, Rev. Charles 
E. Jefferson, Maybelle Korman, Charles Rollinson Lamb, 
Frederick S. Lamb, Lorna Lea, Charlotte Melva Lesser, 
Joseph M. Lesser, Bessie K. Macguire, Mrs. David H. 
Magee, Dr. P. E. D. Malcolm, Mrs. Charles Mallory, Mrs. 
Henry R. Mallory, Herbert McCulloch, Rev. Nathan Melt- 
zoff, Dr. J. A. Moore, Frank C. Munson, Mrs. D. Z. 
Noerian, Eva Palmer, H. H. Raymond, Hubert E. Rogers, 
Benj. N. Scudder, J. Fletcher Shera, Alfred Gilbert Smith, 
T. W. Springmeyer, Charles N. Thompson, F. S. Vreeland, 
Rev. Ralph J. Walker, Dr. L. C. Warner, G. H. Warner, 
I. Newton Williams and Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff. 

Becker’s BeetHoveN ANNIVERSARY. 

A musical evening commemorating Beethoven’s 150th 
birthday anniversary was given by Gustave L. Becker at 
his Carnegie Hall studio December 14. Eight numbers 
made up an interesting program. Concertos and other 
works were performed by some of his pupils—Elsie Diedsch, 
Hazel Escher, Millie Barnum and Ruth D. Sexton. Gert- 
rude M. Potwin, volinist, and Catalina Perusina (of 
Guatemala), soprano, also took part. The program closed 
with Mr. Becker’s own playing of the sonata appassionata. 

Cannes Eventnc MuSICALE. 


At Kew Gardens Inn, in the place of that name on Long 
Island, Leila Cannes is giving a series of Sunday evening 
musicales. December 5, Elizabeth Brooks, pianist, and 
Eleanor Edson, contralto, were associated in a program 
of five numbers. Opera arias and songs chiefly by Amer- 
ican composers, as well as standard piano works, were 
performed, and Mrs. Cannes is evidently interesting many 
people in these affairs. A feature of the program was the 
song “Homeland,” sung by Miss Edson, with the composer, 
Leila Troland, at the piano. 

FeperRtEIN OrGAN RECITAL. 

G. H. Federlein, who was prominent as organist at the 
memorial program in honor of Dr. Leipziger (head of the 
Bureau of Lectures in the New York public schools), gave 
a recital at the Washington Irving High School, December 
5, playing works by Handel, Dubois, Saint-Saéns, Bruch, 
Federlein and Wagner. Mr. Federlein occupies a high 
position as organist and composer. 

‘Tue Arts AssEMBLY. 

The Arts Assembly is a recreational center for profes- 
sional and social intercourse and mutual benefit of the true 
and sincere exponents of music, art, literature and the 
drama, and for the patrons and supporters of the cause of 
art. It meets every Tuesday evening at the headquarters 
of the association, Stockton Chambers, 306 West 109th 
street. The various aims of the Assembly are named in a 
leaflet which may be obtained of the president and founder, 
Mrs. Rodolph Frese, 518 West 111th street, New York. 

DacMar Perkins at Praza Hore. 

At the Plaza Hotel, December 4, Dagmar Perkins, who 

lectures for Harvard University, gave a talk on the im- 
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provement of American speech. There is a national as- 
sociation for this purpose and this affair was held for the 
purpose of providing funds for free scholarships. Patrons 
and patronesses of the affair were: Hon. James M. Beck, 
Mrs. Paul. D. Cravath, Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman, Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Edward McVicar, 
W. Forbes Morgan, Mrs. William Blair Perkins, and Hon. 
William Howard Taft. 
DonaLp CHALMERS AT PorTCHESTER. 

Donald Chalmers, whose robust and colorful bass voice 
is often heard and much admired, was the special soloist 
at the Summerfield M. E. Church, Port Chester, December 
5. All his songs were by American composers, Macdougal, 
Hamblen, John Prindle Scott, Cassel and Ackley. 

December 12 Frank Kaltenborn was soloist, and Dec- 
ember 19 C. B. Race of Albany will be soloist. 

Ratpu ToLanp, Baritone, Now 1n New York. 

Having recently come from the West and now studying 
in New York with Edourdo Marzo, Ralph Toland is a 
singer with smooth and expressive voice quality. He sings 
with excellent style and clean enunciation, and was much 
admired for his singing of “Uncle Rome” (Homer) and 
the prologue from “Pagliacci.” 

Dickinson Prays at Carnecie HALt, 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., gave an organ recital 
of music by English, Dutch, French and American corn- 
posers, at the great tercentenary celebration of the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, at Carnegie Hall, November 26. He 
made the somewhat antiquated organ sound as if it had 
modern appurtenances, Any organ a quarter of a century 
old is antiquated nowadays. Dr. Dickinson’s own splendid 
instruments (he plays three every week, two in churches 
and one in a synagogue) are up-to-date instruments. 

BertHoven Society Gives MusIcALe. 

The Beethoven Society, Aida Tanini-Tagliavia, president, 
gave the second afternoon musicale, seventh season, on 
December 11, in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. 
A reception ‘by the officers and board of directors pre- 
ceded the program. The artists were Eleanor Osborne 
Buckley, soprano; Frederick Hoffman, tenor, and William 
Kroll, violinist. Dancing followed. 

December 14 the directors gave a social meeting at the 
residence of Grace A. Smith. The annual Christmas dance 
of patrons and patronesses for the Beethoven Circle, of 
young men and women ushers, will be held at the Plaza 
Hotel, December 28. 


Zoellner Quartet Scores in Minneapolis 

The Zoellner Quartet has been having tremendous suc- 
cess on tour through the States of Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Illinois and In- 
diana. The verdict of the Minneapolis Star of Thursday, 
November 18, was in part as follows: “Altogether the 
Zoellner Quartet proved to be the most enjoyable artists 
heard for a long time and their return at some not too dis- 
tant date was practically assured by the warmth of their 
reception.” 


Van Vliet Re-engaged for Albany 


Owing to his great success at his first appearance last 
season in Albany, N. Y., in the Ben Franklin series, Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, the cellist, has been re-engaged to appear 
in a joint recital with Carolina Lazzari on January 12. 


Land Sings “The W Want of You” 


Harold Land, baritone, sang Vanderpool’s “The Want of 
You” at the first of a series of three classical concerts 
given at the First Congregational Church of Jersey City on 
November 1. 
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OAKLAND HEARS FIRST CONCERT 
OF NEW ARTISTS’ COURSE 





The Le Fevre-Brusher Series Opens Auspiciously with 
Alice Gentle and San Francisco Chamber Music 


Society—Local Notes 
Oakland, Cal., 


San Francisco in a joint recital. 


groups of numbers. 


piano. 


Louis Persinger, first violin; 


cello; Nathan Firestone, viola. 


“Pep,” 
ATTRACTION. 


All armistice week Ye Liberty Playhouse was filled for 
the presentation of Jack Reber’s musical extravaganza, 
American Legion and the 
a special matinee being given on 


for the benefit of the 
Club, 


“Pep,” 
Allied Fliers’ 


November 20, 1920.—Doubts as to whether 
Oakland was sufficiently musical to support a new series 
of concerts were dispelled on November 16, when a fairly 
large audience assembled in the Municipal Opera House 
to listen to the first concert of the Le Fevre-Brusher con- 
cert series of distinguished artists, which, for its first con- 
cert, presented Alice Gentle, mezzo soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and the Chamber Music Society of 
Miss Gentle is a favorite 
in the bay cities and she was in splendid form for her two 
The Chamber Music Society had the 
greater part of the program to interpret, and, as always, 
its performance was as near perfection as it is possible 
to be. The chief numbers were Dohnanyi’s string quartet, 
D flat, op. 15, and Weber’s trio, op. 63, for flute, cello and 
In this latter selection Louis Persinger (who is 
first violinist of the organization and incidentally concert 
master of the San Francisco symphony orchestra), played 
the piano and showed himself to be an accomplished pianist. 
The personnel of the Chamber Music Society is as follows: 
Louis Ford, second violin; 
Elias Hecht, flute (founder of the society) ; Horace Britt, 
The second concert of the 
series will take place December 14, when Serge Prokofieff, 
the Russian composer-pianist, will give a recital. 


Musicat ExtTRAVAGANZA, AN ARMISTICE WEEK 


the direction of Paul Ash. 


Mrs. Frank Roller, 


Jack Reber (compiler and producer of “Pep”), Walter 
Reis, Harold Fraser, Louis M. Piccirillo, Eddie Drew, pieces gave selections, 
Austin Sperry, Harris Allen, Dr. Pierre H. Wuillemin. good musical 


on this occasion lacked 


New Musicians’ 
Appointed by the 


1850. 
Several bands 
great Armistice 


Armistice day in addition to the usual Saturday matinee. 
“Pep” was replete with many of the 
popular New York musical hits with the orchestra under 
Among those who took part 
were Mme. Antonio de Grassi, Mrs. Tyler Tubbs Henshaw, 
Frances Redman, 


BrerKELEY SERIES, 


and final concert of Berkeley’s series of 


San Francisco SyMPHONY 
The fourth 
symphony concerts, by the 


Orchestra, directed by Alfred Hertz, took place at Harmon 
Gymnasium, on the campus, November 11. 
a symphony 
appealing to the audience’s taste were rendered with fervor 
and fine shading eliciting much spontaneous applause. 


recent meetings in San Francisco, 
Bartell Frankel, Ipesident, was hostess, G. Vargas, Oakland 
composer and musician, is chairman of the extension fund, 
and to him is given the important work of organizing a 
musicians’ club for the East Bay district. 


Hugh Craig, a well known amateur singer and a sub- 
scriber to music in the bay section, passed away on Novem- 
ber 11 at his Piedmont residence, 
was a native of New Zealand but came to California in 


and drum corps marked time 
Day Procession, 


latest and most ° 11, 


on 
Maureen Sullivan. 


Orcuestra CoNcLupEs 


The 


San Francisco Symphony in the 
The program 
but many numbers 


and Stoner, 


Some of the  Ebell Hall, 


aged seventy-nine. He 


Tuesday 


for the 


which, despite the rain, 


Oakland, the 


Crowds, crowds, 
first interior glimpse 
November 14, 
Harris, and management of Harry David. 
pictures shown the State 


comfort and convenience 
newest and handsome theater, which is of Pompeiian design. 
first public 
Plymouth Conservatory of Music took place 
gymnasium of 
program consisted of piano numbers, 
original compositions 
first appearance recently ; 
and Messrs Thompson and Davies 

The Big Sisters of the Public Welfare League concluded 


popular orchestra conductor) 
November 18, 


First Congregation: ul Church, Oakland, under the 
of the Northern California chapter of the 
of Organists 
afternoons. 

As part of the 
recently installed at the Shattuck Avenue Methodist Church, 
“Ninety-first Psalm” 


drew throngs of East Bay folks out of doors on November 
also to the exercises and to the ball in the evening. 


and more crowds lined up to get their 
of Oakland’s newest picture house 
direction of Ackerman and 
In addition to 
Orchestra of twenty-five 
the organ was heard, and several 
were lavishly put on. Beauty, 
are happily blended in Oakland's 


under the 
Theater 


numbers 


work done in 

November 19 
Plymouth Center, Oakland. The 
aesthetic dancing and 
The Plymouth Quartet made its 
it consists of Mesdames Broderick 


demonstration of the 


ate te “yaa : the season’s series of afternoon concerts for charity, Nov 
Cuup ror East Bay. ember 18. The artists were Gregorio the operatic 
Federation of Music Clubs at its tenor; Beatrice Olds, aesthetic dancer; Mrs. R. B. Stuart, 
at which Mrs. Bessie soprano; Mrs. E. W. Shaw, whistler ; Sone “Thompson, 

reader, and the Glenview Women’s Club sextet. 
Eva Linden (Mrs. John Wharry Lewis, wife of Oakland's 


was heard in a recital in 
assisted by R. Dominico Valerga, 


ideals of the club are “to secure the greater exploitation of pianist, and Janni Papageorgopulo, cellist. Among the 

American musicians,” “to ‘dig up the hidden gold’ of talented interesting numbers was Carpenter's “Chinese Water 

artists,” ‘to foster an interest in music,” “to elevate its Colors,” which the soprano gave in Chinese costume. Mrs 
standard,” “to stand at the back of worthy causes.’ Lewis has recently returned from New York. 

Notes. Claire McClure, organist of St. Michael’s Lutheran 

Church, was the artist at the recent organ recital at the 


auspices 
American Guild 
recitals being held weekly, on 


These are 


dedication services of the new organ 


was given by the choir 
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under the leadership of Professor Leaves with Esther 
Hjelte at the organ. On November 15, an organ recital 
was given by William Riley Smith. 

Mrs, Newell Mofse entertained the pupils of her piano 
class recently at her Berkeley studio. The guests were also 
entertained by the dancing pupils of Helen Morse. 

East Bay rehearsals of the choruses.of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,” in preparation for the annual rendition, are being held 
at Unity Hall, Berkeley, by Paul Steindorff, who is also 
rehearsing a chorus in San Francisco. The oratorio is to 
be given before Christmas both in Oakland and in San 
Francisco, by combined singing organizations of both sides 
of the bay; under Mr. Steindorff’s direction, with noted 
soloists. 

Five pupils of Grace Timmons, Berkeley, were presented 
recently in a piano recital at the Boulevard Congregational 
Church. 

Josef Lhevinne opens the Berkeley Musical Association 
season at Harmon Gymnasium, November 23. Both the 
associate and student membership lists of this popular 
society are full and a waiting list has been established. 
The following artists also are scheduled to appear at these 
concerts: Emilio de Gogorza, the New York Chamber 
Music Society, Anna Case, and Margaret Matzenauer. 

Marian Patricia Cavenaugh, nine year old Alameda 
pianist, participated in a concert program recently of the 
alumnae of Notre Dame at the University of Santa Clara. 

Inez Carusi gave a piano reading and interpretation re- 
cently of her grand opera at a public meeting at the new 
Tamalcraft Hall, Berkeley. 

Rockridge Women’s Club gave a special program for its 
members and friends November 16. 

Interpretative dancing by pupils of Donna McCaskill! oc- 
cupied the first part of the program. A lecture concert 
followed when Mrs, A. L. Miller, chairman of music for 
the California Federation of Women’s Clubs, was the 
speaker. Many special guests were present. Mrs. W. P. 
L’Hommedieu acted as hostess, assisted by members of the 
music section. 

Professor H. B. Pasmore has built a fine home in 
Alvarado Road, Berkeley, where he is now residing with 
several of his very talented musical daughters. He is 
specially famed for his “system of vocal technic,” his 
thorough musicianship, and as a pedagogue of outstanding 
merit. 

A concert was recently given at Mills College by the 
Glee Club of the University of California. Seven out-of- 
town engagements are still to be filled by this popular 
organization. 

Alice Verlet, distinguished and versatile coloratura 
soprano, formerly of the Grand Opera and the Opera 
Comique at Paris, assisted by Robert Velten, violinist, and 
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Victor Young, pianist and composer, were heard in recital, 
November 9, at the Oakland Municipal Opera House, a 
recital tendered to the music lovers of Oakland by Olin §. 
Grove and H. C. Capwell Company. These artists were 
heard during the first part of the program with the Edison 
Re-Creations. The concert was under the management of 
Miss Z. W. Potter. Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, was heard 
at the initial concert of the Artist series on October 15, 
when he made a sensation, Concert manager and director 
also was Miss Potter. 

Written, produced, managed, costumed and acted by 
student talent, “Mercy Me,” the annual musical comedy 
of the Treble Clef Society, a women’s organization of the 
University of California, was presented recently at the 
Oakland Municipal Opera House and in Berkeley at the 
High School auditorium. It is the work of Howard E. 
Miller, Richard M. Polette, and Eldon B. Spofford. 

Loew’s State Theater opened November 14, under the 
direction of Ackerman and Harris, and with Harry David 
as manager, is one of the coziest and most artistic theaters 
in the country. 

A program of songs at Mills College was given recently 
by Madame Helen Noldi Alberti, operatic singer, at the 
invitation of Mrs. Loretta Sweezy, of the music department 
of the college. 

Ruth Parker, pianist, and Hortense Roberts, violinist, 
gave a recital recently for a group of invited friends. Miss 
Parker is a pupil of Caroline Irons, who accompanied the 
violin numbers at the piano. 

Bernabe R. Solis, believed to be the youngest known 
Oriental pianist, a distinguished Filipino, who has recently 
arrived here after touring the Orient, was the star artist 
at a concert given by Dr. Ruggles of the Universalist 
Church, Hotel Oakland, November 9. Numbers were also 
given by Mrs. McGregor, Mabel Hatfield Turner, Miss 
Wagner, Malcolm McGregor, Dr. Ruggles, and others. 

The American Guild of Organists, Northern California 
Chapter, gave its third organ recital at the First Congre- 
gational Church, November 9. The program was rendered 
by Emil Breitenfeld, associate organist of a San Francisco 
theater, assisted by Constance Reese, soprano. 

Miss Z. W. Potter and Alice Eggers were hostesses 
recently at a farewell reception in honor of Karl Edmund 
Rackle, concert pianist, at Miss Potter’s Studios. Mr. 
Rackle rendered two groups of piano numbers; Mrs. J. 
Raegan Talbot was heard in vocal solos accompanied by 
Mrs. John Potts Brown. 

The second of the series of student and faculty recitals 
given by the music department of Mills College this semester 
took place recently in Alumnae Hall, the musicians being 
William F, Laraia, instructor in violin, and Joseph Mc- 
Intyre, accompanist. : B.A ck. 





SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
AROUSES ENTHUSIASM 


Conductor Spargur’s Forces Give Excellent Program— 
Cornish School Scholarship Awards—Notes 


Seattle, Wash., November 24, 1920.—The second sym- 
phony concert under Conductor Spargur was given at 
Meany Hall on the evening of November 19. The pro- 
gram was entirely orchestral, and the large audience showed 
no lack of enthusiasm through the fact that there was no 
soloist. The program included the fifth symphony of 
Tschaikowsky; the “Song of the Rhine Daughters” from 
the “Twilight of the Gods,” by Wagner, and the overture 
to Weber's “Der Freischiitz.” 

Those who have followed the work of the orchestra from 
its beginning and who have felt particular interest in the 
conducting of Mr. Spargur felt that he reached a height, in 
his reading of Tschaikowsky, greater than anything he has 
done heretofore in Seattle. One might go into particular 
criticism and speak of the excellent points of each move- 
ment, but it was all so splendidly rendered, both from its 
musical concept and the work of the orchestra, that it may 
be classed as a whole as a very finished performance. No 
less acceptable was the work in the other twe numbers, and 
there was a feeling in the audience that the program might 
have been longer to the satisfaction of the house. 

Cornish ScHoot SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED, 


The final awards of the scholarships at the Cornish 
School, which are the results of many tryouts, have been 
given to the following young local musicians: The Ladies’ 
Musical Club scholarship, given to the Cornish School for 
three years’ tuition under Boyd Wells, was awarded to Eliza- 
beth Child, a young miss of fourteen who gives every 
promise of having unusual talent; the Anna Grant Dall 
scholarship was given to Helen Lund, who was a close rival 
of Miss Child for the Ladies’ Musical Club scholarship; 
the Helen Wright scholarship was given to Constance 
Phillips, and the Isabel Parry piano scholarship to Kathryn 
Hazen; the cello scholarship, which was open either to a 
boy or girl in the different high schools of the city, under 
George Kirchner, was given to Helen Stewart. These 
scholarships, in addition to the instruction on the instru- 
ments in which they were awarded, also include the entire 
theoretical courses in the school. 

Amone LocaL Musicians. 

Harry Krinke gave the first of his winter series of studio 
musicales Sunday afternoon, November 14. These affairs, 
which are restricted to the members of Mr. Krinke’s 
class, are given with the idea of affording an opportunity 
for the students to play for each other. 

E. Perboner, who was of the local professional staff 
some years ago, has returned to Seattle and has reopened 
his studio. Many of his old pupils have already returned 
to his class. He will shortly present Paska Judith in re- 
cital. Mr. Perboner has had a great deal of experience in 
teaching violin and has written a violin method entitled 
“Rhythmic Scale Studies,” which is soon to be published. 

Joseph Shipman, dean of Seattle flutists, who has made 
an exhaustive study of the develo t of the instrument 
and its music, has recently organized a club composed of 
musicians who are interested in the instrument. Much 
interest is felt in the forthcoming concerts to be given by 
the organization, which will present many ensemble num- 
bers for flutes which have never been heard locally. . 

Lurine Chamberlain and Adelaid Foss, two students 
from the Fine Arts Department of the University of 


-evening, and with him appeared Raoul 


Washington, have gone to Chicago to continue their studies 
with John Blackmore, of Bush Temple. Prior to his leav- 
ing Seattle, these two young ladies were among the most 
brilliant of Mr. Blackmore's local students. 

Jane Chalmers, a student of Paul Pierre McNeely, ap- 
peared recently in a recital before the Ladies Musical Club 
of Tacoma, and met with great success in her performances. 

Louise Benton, an advanced student of Moritz Rosen, 
has been made his assistant in the Fine Arts Department 
of the State University. 

Alma Voedish, well known manager of Chicago and New 
York, is spending some time in the Northwest in the inter- 
est of her artists, and recently conducted a_ successful 
campaign for the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra and or- 
ganized a women’s auxiliary similar to the one which has 
been formed in Seattle. .H. 


PORTLAND APOLLO CLUB 
OPENS THIRTEENTH SEASON 


Enthusiastic Audience Hears Interesting Program—Hackett 
and Vidas Triumph—Mabel Riegelman with 
Oratorio Society—Notes 

Portland, Ore., December 2, 1920,—Under the popular 
leadership of William H. Boyer, the Apollo Club (seventy- 
five male voices) opened its thirteenth season at the Audi- 
torium on November 30 and drew a large and enthusiastic 
crowd of music lovers. Among the club’s best offerings 
were the “Viking Song,” Taylor; “The Lucky Horseshoe,” 
Hadley, and “My Native Land,” Haun. The work of Con- 
ductor Boyer and his fine organization showed up admir- 
ably. Charles Bulotti, the assisting artist, made an imme- 
diate hit with his excellent tenor voice. The club’s next 
concert will take place February 12, with Anna Case, so- 
prano, as soloist. 

Hackett AND VipAs TRIUMPH. 

Cliarles Hackett, tenor, sang at the Heilig Theater last 
idas, violinist. 
Needless to say, the distinguished artists triumphed. The 
audience was greedy for extra numbers, which were 
granted. This brilliant concert was managed by Steers and 
Coman. 

Maser RieceLMAN WitH Oratorio Society. 

The Portland Oratorio Society, Joseph A. Finley, direc- 
tor, presented a delightful program of miscellaneous works 
at the Auditorium on Thanksgiving evening. The soloist 
was Mabel Riegelman, soprano, who displayed a voice of 
exquisite quality. She gave unalloyed pleasure. The Col- 
umbia Orchestra (thirty young women), Frances Knight, 
conductor, also assisted and was well received. The concert, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed, — place under the man- 
agement of Laurence A. Lambe 

ae 

Last Sunday afternoon a large crowd of music lovers 
assembled at the Auditorium to hear the Royal Rosarian 
Band, J. B. Ettinger, conductor; B. F. Driscoll, cornetist ; 
George A. Natason, baritone, and William Robinson Boone, 
organist. The concert was one of the city’s many contri- 
butions to the cause of good music. Hal M. White, Mayor 
Baker's private secretary, has charge of these “Pop” con- 
certs. 

Harold Henry, Pon pianist, recently gave a successful 
recital at Salem, O 

John R. Britz io beak appointed conductor of the Peo- 
ple’s Theater Orchestra. ye Fad a A 
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CHICAGO 
(Continued from page 43.) 


excellent. Yvonne Gall regonted her former success; like- 
wise Baklanoff, Cotreuil, Maxwell, Dufranne, Constantin 
Nicolay, Desire Defrere, Pascova and Paillard. 

Henri Morin conducted with verve and precision and 
under his agile baton the performance had a better presen- 
tation that ever before. 


Dovusie Birt, Decemper 11 (MATINEE). 

Because .of the illness of Gabriella Besanzoni, who was 
to have sung the role of Mistress Quickly in “Falstaff,” 
the performance of that opera was postponed and the double 
bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” given instead. 

Before reviewing the merits of this performance, the 
writer is not going out of his domain to recall to Musica. 
Courier readers an interview published in this paper where 
Mary Garden stated that “a grand: opera company of first 
class should never substitute an opera announced for an- 
other, even if all the artists in the first cast were suddenly 
taken sick; other artists should be ready to present the 
same opera.” Mary Garden is right. An opera company 
such as the Chicago Opera Association, which is a kinder- 
garten institution for many artists, should train those ar- 
tists in the various roles which they may not have in their 
repertory and have an understudy for every big artist. 
This writer is not paid to give advice to the Chicago Opera 
management nor was he asked to formulate his opinion, 
but taking advantage of the liberty which is given the press, 
he is only too pleased to offer the above suggestion whereby 
the public would not be disappointed in the postponement of 
a scheduled performance. Speaking about “Falstaff,” it 
seems to act as a sort of hoodoo for this company, as 
four years ago it could not be given as scheduled due to 
Campanini’s sickness, then the following year, due to that 
same sickness, after several postponements, it was finally 
presented. Last year again it was abandoned due to Mme. 
Raisa’s illness, and now the postponement until Wednesday 
is due to Besanzoni., 

Rosa Raisa was the star in “Cavalleria,” singing with 
great beauty of tone the role of Santuzza and acting it 
‘superbly. The balance of the cast was similar to the one 
heard previously with Lamont as Turiddu, Frances Paperte 
as Lola, Rosa Lutiger Gannon as Lucia, and Desire De- 
frere as Alfio. Speaking about Mr. Defrere, this young 
man is singing too much. This, of course, is not his fault, 
but that of the management, who has no other light bari- 
tone. That Mr. Defrere rehearses three roles in a day, 
thus being on the stage of the Auditorium from 10 in the 
morning until 12 at night, is no excuse. His Alfio, which 
on first presentation was acclaimed as the best seen or heard 
at the Auditorium in the last decade, was not of the best. 
In the second opera Defrere appeared as Silvio. An opera 
company such as this should have another baritone to sing 
either Alfio or Silvio, as though nothing is real int opera, it 
would help materially to have two different men represent 
two different characters, especially in two different operas. 
These are mere bagatelles, but when an opera company 
wants to be called the greatest in the world, it must live up 
to that appellation. 

“Pagliacci,” which has been given too many times since 
the beginning of the season, introduced a new Canio in 
Edward Johnson. Although vocally the part taxed his or- 
gan beyond its limitations, Mr. Johnson’s great artistry 
made of the injured husband one of his most sympathetic 
roles. Johnson’s popularity here as well as abroad has its 
raison d’etre, as he is a most sincere artist who refuses to 
force his voice unless compelled to do so, and that obliga- 
tion is seldom noted. Galeffi as Tonio, Maxwell as Nedda, 
Defrere as Silvio, and Oliviero as Beppe, repeated in their 
respective roles their former success, 

Cimini, who is becoming more and more popular, was at 
the conductor’s desk. 


“Awa,” December 11 (Eveninc). 


Olga Carrara, who, since her debut in a small part which 
she made through sheer artistry a potent one in “Jac- 
querie,” sang with great success Leonora in “Trovatore” 
a week ago tonight. The management, confident in her 
popularity, billed her wisely as Aida, at the fourth of the 
popular priced performances. Well equipped vocally, she 
sang Verdi's music in telling fashion; a clever actress she 
was histrionically just as competent. Carrara is not a 
sensational songstress, but she is an artist in the highest 
sense of the word. She was much applauded and took her 
success modestly. 

Riccardo Martin was a robust Rhadames whose ringing 
tones delighted his admirers. His conception of the part 
was “according to Hoyle.” George Baklanoff, as the fero- 
cious King of Ethiopia, was different from other Amon- 
asros; his conception of any role is his own, and right or 
wrong, his portrayals are always interesting. Van Gor- 
don replaced happily Besanzoni as Amneris; likewise Nico- 
lay, Dentale as the King. Smallens conducted. 

. Rene Devries. 


Many Dates in 1921 for Mary Jordan 


A glance at the appended list of engagements for Mary 
Jordan, the American contralto, will show that the early 
part of 1921 will be exceedingly busy in a musical way 
for the singer: January 7, Orange, N. J.; January 10, Nor- 
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folk, Va.; January 18, Buffalo, N. Y.; January 19, Troy, 
N. Y.; January 25, Oklahoma City, Okla.; January 26, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; January 28, Shreveport, La.; February 
3, Dallas, Tex.; February 10, Douglas, Ariz.; February 11, 
Bisbee, Ariz.; February 12, Tucson, Ariz.; February 14, 
Ventura, Cal.; February 15, Los Angeles, Cal.; February 
16, San Diego, Cal.; February 17, Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
February 18, Long Beach, Cal.; February 21, Fresno, Cal.; 
February 24, Palo Alto, Cal.; February 27 and March 1, 
San Francisco, Cal.; March 2, Stockton, Cal.; March 3, 
Sacramento, Cal.; March 4, Oakland, Cal. Miss Jordan’s 
fall appearances have been just as numerous. 


Case Finishes Fall Tour 


Anna Case recently finished her extensive fall tour, dur- 
ing which she sang to large audiences and with the most 
brilliant success. Several of her engagements were her 
third and even fifth appearance in the same city. 

Shortly after her return from Europe she began the tour 
at Tulsa, Okla., after which followed in quick succession 
recitals in Ada, Okla.,; Austin and Sherman, Texas.; Pratt, 
Kan.; Topeka, Kan. (two recitals) ; Concordia, Kan.; Fort 
Dodge and Des Moines, Ia.; Omaha, Neb.; Cleveland, 





ANNA CASE. 


Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Rochester, N. Y.; Shamokin, Pa.; 
Plainfield, Flemington and Montclair, N. J.; Washington, 
D. C., concluding her pre-Christmas recitals at Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Immediately after the new year, Miss Case begins her 
winter and spring tour, including first the larger cities in 
New England, followed by several dates in the Middle 
West on her way to the Pacific Coast. This tour will keep 
her fully occupied until the end of April. . 

On Wednesday evening, January 19, she will give her 
only New York recital at Carnegie Hall, for which she is 
preparing a program of interest, including several new 
songs likely to be heard here for the first time. 


Optimists Present Samoiloff Artist-Pupil 


Sonya Yergin, the brilliant young soprano, a pupil of 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, who made such a splendid impression 
in a joint recital with Titta Ruffo, at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music last season, and who sang so successfully at 
the Stadium during the summer, sang for the American 
Music Optimists December 5 at Chalif’s. 

Here again the beauty of her voice and the artistry of 
her interpretations won enthusiastic outbursts of applause 
from the audience in which there were many prominent 
musicians. 

Miss Yergin sang Gilberté’s “Ah, Love But a Day,” “The 
Last Hour” (Kramer), “The Eagle” (Polak), the latter 
playing her accompaniments in his usual artistic mauner. 
She was forced to respond to several encores, one of which 
was “The Will o’ the Wisp (Spross). Her voice showed 
great progress since last .heard especially in the middle 
register, and Mr. Samoiloff was heartily congratulated for 
her excellent singing. 


Christine Langenhan at Grand Forks 


Christine Langenhan, the soprano, now on a concert tour 
which will keep her occupied until April, sang on December 
1 at Grand Forks, N. D. Her program, opening with 
Hummel’s “Hallelujah,” included French and Spanish 
songs, a northern group with numbers by ae Lie and 
Thrane, the “Spring Song” from Cadman’s “Shanewis,” 
Mana-Zucca’s “The Top o’ the Mornin’,” (a great popular 
favorite), and a final group which included George Gart- 
lan’s “The Lilac Tree,” which makes a hit wherever it is 
sung. The audience was enthusiastic and the local papers 
praised Mme. Langenhan’s voice and fine vocalism. 





Engell in Second New York Recital 


Birgit Engell, the Danish soprano, will give her second 
New York recital of the season at Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of January 14. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Floy Little Bartlett 
Edna Luse, East Aurora, N. Y 
..Edna Luse, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Edna Luse, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Arise, Glad Heart... 
I Shall Not Live In Vain. 
Robin’s Come...... 


Marion Bauer 


Orientale........ Dicie Howell, New York 
Star Trysts..... d , Dicie Howell, New York 
Only of Thee and Me.... ..Dicie Howell, New York 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute ..Dicie Howell, New York 
Youth Comes Dancing. . Mrs. Jane C. Eller, New York 
By the Indus........ .Mrs. Jane C. Eller, New York 
Coyote Song...... 4 .Raymond §. Miller, New York 
The Minstrel of Romance Carl Lindegren, New York 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
The Year's at the Spring s dae Alma Peterson, St. Louis 
The Year's at the Spring..Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, ind 
The Year's at the Spring .Lucile C. Marsh, Redlands, Cal 
The Year's at the Spring... Bertha Beeman, New York 
The Year's at the Spring..... Amelia Moody, Louisville, Ky 
Gena Branscombe 

Laughter Wears a Lilied Gown (Duet)..Mary Jordan and Arthur 

Hackett, New York 
Three Mystic Ships Arthur Hackett, New York 


, Lucy Gates, St. Louis 
Tuckerman, No. Tonawanda, N. Y 
Steel Jamison, New York 

Knight MacGregor, New York 

Cecil Arden, Ridgewood, N. J 
Vernon Archibald, New York 

Carl Lindegren, New York 

Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, 


I Bring You Heartsease. 
At the Postern Gate 
The Great Adventure. . 
The Call of the Seven Seas 
Only to Thee ; 

Hail ye Tyme of Holiedayes 
Hail ye Tyme of Holiedayes 
Just Before the Lights Are Lit 


Far! 


nd 

| Gn Before the Lights Are Lit Mme. de Munck, Toronto 
|, a a oe Marguerite Potter, New York 
Krishna....... Carl Lindegren, New York 


G. W. Chadwick 


He Loves Me Florence Nelson, Terra Alta, W. Va 
He Loves Me ‘ Mme. deCisneros, Athol, Mass 
He Loves Me..... Frieda C. New, Columbia, 8. C 


Doris King, Springfield, Mass. 
Garritt Rodenhouse, Evanston, Ill 


The Danza we 
Sweet Wind That Blows 


John Desmond Courtney 


Rose In My Garden.. Harold M. Dearborn, Concord, N. H 
Before We Part....Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Before We Part Harold M. Dearborn, Concord, N. H- 
Ralph Cox 

To a Hilltop.... .«.++Alessandro Bonci, New York 
To a Hilltop. . Florence Otis, New York 
To a Hilltop.. Helen Paterson, Ona, Toronto 
To a Hilltop... Edith Romaine, New York 
To a Hilltop.. 4 ..-Honor Winer, Chicago 
To a Hilltop....... .Verne Wight, Yakima, Wash 
Song of Brother Hilarie. . Paul Althouse, Houston, Tex 
Song of Brother Hilario. . F. Reed Capouilliez, Long Island 
The Afternoon. ... alae o GP (tune 6 ius ..»-Theo Karle, Seattle 
Where Roses Blow....Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Benton Harbor, 

Mich. 
Love Planted a Rose.. -Harold M. Dearborn, Concord, N. H. 


Sylvia. -Leon Rice, Pasadena, Cal 


Arthur Foote 


A Twilight Fear...... Harold M. Dearborn, Concord, N. H 


Alma Goatley 


A Garden Is a Lovesome Thing. Alice Moncrieff, New York 
Life... ed : oo ws Carmen Hill, London, Eng 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
Giles Scroggins Charles Edwin Lutton, Chicago 


My Little Woman Charles Edwin Lautton, Chicago 


The Eagle. Harry Yeazelle Mercer, Waterloo, la 
The Sea.. ..lvan Benner, Wichita, Kan 
The Sea... Rosalie Bork Smith, Rochelle, Il 
O Azure Eve Mona Hicks, Wichita, Kan 


Elgin Andersen, Newell, Ia 
Yeazelle Mercer, Peoria, Il! 


A Garden Romance 


Song of Saul. Harry 


Lyrics from the Psalter 


Praise the Lord With Exultation Jessie Miller, Austin, Ill 
Francis Hopkinson 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (from ‘The First Ameri 
can Composer,” edited and augmented by Harold Vincent Milli 
gan).... Ethelynde Smith, Humboldt, Kan 
Margaret Ruthven Lang 
An Irish Love Song (Mavourneen) Marie Sundelius, New York 
An Irish Mother's Lullaby verne Hand, Chicago 


John W. Metcalf 


Christine Langenhan, Glenville, W. Va 
Harold M. Dearborn, Concord, N. H 
‘ Ebba Nyberg, Bridgeport, Conn 


To a Swallow 
The ‘Sunset Glow 
Absent. 


Harold Vincent Milligan 


Wheels the Silver Swallow ..-Alessandro Bonci, New York 
Tomorrow Mabel Strock, Buffalo 
Francisco Di Nogero 
My Love Is a Muleteer.. Mae Ford, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer Mary Jordan, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer Delphine March, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer Florence Nelson, Athens, O 
My Love Is a Muleteer Myrna Sharlow, Peoria, Il 
Anna Priscilla Risher 
The Young Moon Is a Silver Skiff Harold M. Dearborn, 

Concord, ! 
A Token.... Harold M. Dearborn, Concord, N. H 
Ward-Stephens 
Summer-time.... Alma Simpson, Montreal 
Summer-time......... Helen F. Riddeli, Lowisville, Ky 


Lucile Hackett, 


Claude Warford 


The Rose’s Cup.. Louisville, Ky 


The Approach of Night.... .Florence Otis, New York 
In My Garden. J 5 Grace Bergen, New York 
Down the Lane (Trio for Women's Voices).. Rankin Trio, 

New York 


(Advertisement) 
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What the Critics Think of Alexander Gunn 


Alexander Gunn, pianist, has strengthened the fine im- 
pression which he created last season when he made his 
debut in New York and Boston, His recital in Aeolian 
Hall in New York early in November before a large and 
enthusiastic audience gave proof that he is now to be 
ranked among the prominent artists. This recital was fol- 
lowed within a few days by his Jordan Hall appearance, 
where he again gave a delightful program. Incidentally, 
Mr. Gunn’s greatest asset is his discretion and artistic 
ability in arranging his programs. They are entertaining 
and amusing, and not always does he appear to be striving 
to “educate” his audience. The following press notices 


speak for themselves : 

Mr. Gunn is an excellent exponent of the modern school. He plays 
this music, not as one who, thinking it the fashion, rambles through 
it without understanding and without the peculiar and indispensable 
but as a pianist who has made the new speech his own and 
shaped his technic for the full expression of it. . Mr, Gunn 
has various and essential acquirements as a pianist. Fortunate man, 
he has the gift of imagination.—Philip Hale in Boston Herald. 


The youthful Alexander Gunn assembled for his concert in Jordan 
Hall a program of composers of his own hour. Not a hackneyed item 
stood upon it; while the only classic was an Italian concerto of Bach 

and Bach is not of the classics that have wizened. In Bach’s con- 
certo his hearers came to know the lightness, the surety, and the 
elasticity of his touch, his command of pellucid tone, and undulating 
progress, his skillful disposition of line and ornament. With Ravel's 
music he confirmed these impressions and added to them a rare sensi- 
It is not a little to have mastered Ravel's economy in all 
it is more to transmit the beauty, the emotion that it still 
Parker in Boston been. F 


His playing of Bach's “Italian” concerto was marked by delightful 
clarity and fluency. He followed this with a sonatine by Ravel, in 
which his studies in the Debussy and Ravel school were brilliantly 
illustrated. The composition is something of the filmiest texture, and 
under Mr. Gunn’s fingers it shone forth as a gossamer web of 
piano floridity—New York Herald 


technic, 


bility. 
things; 
bears.—H, T. 


certainly the most spirited, ver- 


Mr. Gunn gave perhaps the best, 
“Very Swift and Fierce.”— 


sion of a finale descriptively entitled 
New York Times. 

The principal number on Mr. Gunn's program was MacDowell’'s 
“Keltic” sonata. In this the pianist disclosed his exceptional taste 
in weaving tone-pictures with keyboard and pedals. His reading 
was like a delightful story well told~—-New York American. 


Vera Curtis a “Rolling Snowball” 


So at least one would be led to believe as she goes along 
gathering praise with increasing appreciation from the , 
critics and public alike. Following are a few notices typical * 
of the kind that are coming in from wherever Miss Curtis 
appears : 

Her recital proved to be one of the most delightful soirees music 
lovers of Fulton county have been privileged to enjoy, and the suc- 
cess she scored was instantaneous and most emphatic. Nature 
indeed has been kind to Miss Curtis, endowing her with an impres- 
sive yet charming personality, an attractive and wholly natural stage 
yresence, a voice of great beauty, exceptional freshness and_bril- 
iance, of exceedingly pleasing timbre, and of unusual sweetness and 
range. Human appeal seems to be the predominant note of her 
singing, and this, coupled with the absence of affectation which 
always points to the true artist, her pleasing manner and her obvious 
anxiety to give of her best always, and to please, gained her many 
friends who will welcome the announcement of a return engagement. 

Johnstown, N. Y., Morning Herald. 


Vera Curtis poured forth some i I beautiful high notes.— 


Worcester, Mass., Telegram. 


Vera Curtis had an important part, but it is one which lacks 
opportunity for effective singing. ‘here is no big aria for the 
soprano and yet her role called for just what she had, a big, telling 
voice that should stand out well in the concerted numbers both with 
the other soloists and with the chorus. Her singing was of a satis- 
factory solidity and dependability, a matter of much importance in 
“The Beatitudes’’ (Worcester Festival.)—-Worcester, Mass., Evening 
Gazette. 

Miss Curtis has a full, rich soprano voice, remarkably clear and 
sweet, particularly in the upper registers. Her presence is com- 
manding, and she has enstah dash to give dramatic force to her 
singing without appearing to strain for action. Her enunciation is 
delightful to an audience.—-Troy, N. Y., Record. 


Casini Shares Honors with Mary Garden 


The appended notices would indicate that Gutia Casini, 
cellist, was exceedingly well received while on the Mary 
Garden concert tour: 

The cellist, Gutra Casini, held almost as warm a place in the 
hearts of the audience as the star herself and was obliged to respond 
to just as many encores. The program was opened with the “Slum- 
ber Song” (by Schumann) and tarantelle (by Piatti), both of which 
were exquisitely played by Mr. Casini and he was called back several 
times, each time playing something equally as delightful. 

Mr. Casini played all of his numbers with the ease and sureness 
of one possessing a complete mastery of and sympathy with his 
instrument and he has a tremendous grasp in interpreting the mag- 
nificent harmonies the composers have woven together so stupen- 
dously and which he presents in bewildering, ever recurring beauty 
and understanding.—Clinton, lowa, Advertiser, November 8. 


Sharing honors with the singer was Casini, formerly with S.m- 
brich and Alda. Wizard of the strings and of the bow, he drew 
sweetest music from the cello. Tarantelle by Piatti and Chopin's 
nocturne were his best numbers.—Columbus, Ohio, State Journal, 
November 9. 

Mr. Casini plays with brilliant technic and poetic temperament. 
His numbers were varied, the more brilliant being the variations on 
a theme by Tschaikowsky and Sarasate’s ‘‘Zigeunerweisen,” arranged 
by Mr. Casini himself. The familiar Chopin nocturne was beauti- 
fully played, as were his two encores, Popper’s “Spinning Song” 
and Cui’s “Orientale.”—-Washington, D. C., Post, November 13. 


Gutia Casini played with an artistic sympathy that caused his 
in the afternoon’s recital to equal that of the vocalist. His tec mm 
was su | and in all of his interpretations he brought out un- 
dream: beauties from the Pp —W r Her: 
Nevanber a . 





He is an artist in whom feeling predominates, given with a subtlety 
of pure musical tone that was a pleasure to listen to.—Washington 
Times, November 13. 


Hanna Butler in Aurora and Crawfordsville 


Hanna Butler, well known soprano, appeared recently 
in Aurora, IIL. and Crawfordsville, Ind., where the critics’ 
on the leading papers voiced their opinion as follows: 


Music lovers who attended the pn en onc recital a} given by Hanna Butler 
program, Everyone 


were rewarded with an 


was delighted with the sweet personality of the singer, her lovely, 
clear voice and her generous response to encores. Her French 
numbers were exquisite and her closing number, the “Mad Scene” 
wang “Hamlet” was a brilliant selection.—Aurora Times, Novem- 
per . 

Hanna Butler, the American soprano, rendered an excellent 
gram and captivated her audience from the first number. a 
Butler is an attractive artist, possessing a voice of exceptional 
merit, her enunciation, technic and the purity of her upper tones 
having a contrast that makes it stand apart from the conventional 
soprano. Mme. Butler excelled in her French numbers. She dis- 
played her dramatic ability more noticeably in ‘“Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise” by Charpentier. She has an even trill, clear and 
pure, which showed to especial advantage in Henschel’s “Spring 
Song,” one of her most effective numbers. 

As a fitting climax to an unusually long and difficult program 
with generous responses to encores, Mme. Butler sang the “Mad 
Scene” from “Hamlet,” by Thomas, with the same clearness and 
freshness of voice as that of her first numbers. Those who had the 
pleasure of hearing her would gladly welcome her return to Craw- 
fordsville.—The Crawfordsville Toarsel, November 6. 


Mrs. Butler’s voice is a soprano of great purity and wonderful 
range, being shown to perfection in each group of the carefully 
chosen program, Mrs, Butler compliments her audiences by offering 
only the things approved by the best musical authorities and her 
audiences. . Her very charming personality added no little 
to the pleasure of her large and most enthusiastic audience.—The 
Crawfordsville Review, November 6. 


Two Cities Pay Tribute to Simmons 


Appended are some of the splendid tributes which were 
paid to William Simmons, the baritone, after he appeared 
in concert at Albany and Troy, a A 

The perfection of his diction brought impressiveness to his part 
of the work and won him a triumph because he has mastered all of 
the technic of song. Later he sang the “Eri tu” from Verdi’s “Un 
Ballo en Maschera’’ with splendid dramatic power.—Albany Argus. 


Mr. Simmons was enthusiastically received and made many new 
friends with his gift of song. He has a baritone of agreeable 
quality and his stage presence is pleasing. His interpretation of 
Handel’s “Hear Me Ye inds and Waves” was most impressive, 
being given with fine feeling.—Albany Evening Journal. 


In all his numbers Mr. Simmons displayed rare vocal intelligence. 
-~ Albany Times Union. 


Mr. Simmons’ chose the Prologue from ‘Pagliacci’ for his in- 
troductory nymber, in which he demonstrated a voice of remarkable 
range, power and sympathetic quality—-Troy Record. 

The singer seems to enjoy his singing with his big, young voice, 
which he handles with much skill and his own pleasure in this task 
makes everybody else happy. He had no reason to complain of the 
reception given to everything he sang.--Troy Times. 


Milwaukee Praises Marcella Craft 


Marcella Craft was exceedingly well received every- 
where she appeared on tour recently with the Chicago 
Opera Association. One of the cities visited by the com- 
pany was Milwaukee, and the day after Miss Craft's ap- 
pearance there in “Rigoletto” with Ruffo, two of the 
dailies of that city paid homage to the soprano as follows: 

But if Ruffo was the master singer and actor, who stirred the old 
dried bones of this opera into something sentimental and pulsating 
with vigor and life, Marcella Craft aided and abetted by the bril- 
liance of her singing and the pathos and despair with which she 
invested the character of the unfortunate Gil Her singing of 
“Caro Nome” was perhaps the finest piece of work done throughout 
the evening. It is super-art to take a purely coloratura song and 
imbue it with the touching pathos that was present in every note, 
and in the great duet, where Rigoletto vows eternal vendetta against 
the despoilers of his home, both she and Ruffo rose to supreme 
heights. It is such vocalism as these two gave that redeem a work 
of this character from insipidity and utter innocuousness. After all 
it is not the opera, this opera at all events, that lures people peren- 
nially to operatic halls, it is the glamor of a great artist. hese two 
are great and their sincerity, superlatively fine singing and splendid 
acting comp ted for ies in the flimsy material they used 
as a medium of expression. ens Evening Tribune. 





Marcella Craft, the i iC gifted soprano, sang Gilda 
beautifully and managed to make of her impersonation far more than 
is within the possibilities of the mere coloratura diva. With such 
artists as Miss Craft and Ruffo, the opera became something quite 
different than a vehicle for the display of favorite pieces in solo and 
ensemble. The dramatic story took on life and reality.—Minne- 


apolis Journal. 


Havens Trio at Fall River 


Raymond Havens and the other members of the Havens 
Trio, Messrs. Theodorowicz and Schroeder, gave a concert 
in Fall River, Mass., on Monday evening, November 15. 
The following excerpts from the two Fall River dailies 
give an idea of the success of the concert: 

With musicians so well known, one takes splendid technic and en- 
semble as a matter of course. Mr. H Havens excels in the matter of 
shading, making the piano a harmonic background or a scintillating 
color effect as the music demands. In his solo work Mr. Theo- 
dorowicz exactly reproduced the impression of a dreaming child 
in his first number, written by the great Belgian violinist, Ysaye. 
Mr. Schroeder, who is very popular here, was greeted with tor- 
rents of applause. It can be truly said that he makes his fine old 
cello speak. Mr. Havens, who served as accompanist and soloist, 
ave evidence in each number of his thorough musicianship,—Fall 
River Herald, November 16 


The prominence of the artists in the musical world because of 
their connection with the Boston Symphony Orchestra drew to the 
concert the most critical lovers of music. They were not disap- 
pointed in either the program or the manner in which it was rend- 
ered. The concert was a rare musical treat.—-Fall River Glob:, 
November 16. 


Toscha Seidel’s Cincinnati Success 

: The following is from the Cincinnati press, anent Toscha 
Seidel’s recent appearance there: 

The brilliancy of young Toscha Seidel’s playing at Music Hall 
electrified the attending a, Barely of age, this remarkable 
violinist seems to intrinsica — endowed with those technical 
qualities usually only achieved with ripe maturity. His tone, in 
addition, is very lovely and devoid of those sentimentalisms which 
too often detract from the sincerity of youthful musicianship.— 
The Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Those who failed to attend the recital by Toscha Seidel, a young 
Russian violinist, missed one of the musical treats of the season. 
Those who did attend were literally swept away in a whirl of en- 
thusiasm by the remarkable pow =P of this gifted, temperamental 
oung artist, whose wonderf nic and broad musicianship stamp 
im as one of the greatest Vag og ot mo day, = LS ig 
clear, rasing superb, and his 
to the he, # Soa op paemenice 
the other intricacies of his instrument ulty for 
ith we he eceminse an admirable control te tone that 
contrasts in shading. —The Enquirer. 
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“Godowsky Always the Inspired Interpreter” 


The appended pxan of praise is no unusual thing after 
a Godowsky concert, but it is so well written and clearly 
expressed that it merits reproduction: 


Seldom has Baltimore heard such playing as that offered at the 
Peabody by Leopold Godowsky yesterday afternoon. Called at 
various times the “master pianist,” “the superman,” and what 
not, he is none of these, but something infinitely greater and more 
difficult of classification. hi 

There are pianists today p ig stup i 
ments, others a tone of molten gold and still others who are chiefly 
prominent through their delving interpretations. In lowsky we 
find all these attributes and a veritable legion of others. He 
brings a range of dynamics and a wealth of color to his playing that 
reminds of the palette of a Velasquez or an El Greco. His fingers 
are daedalic in their fleetness, but never does this mere digital dex- 
terity assume the major interest. He is always the inspired inter- 
preter and succeeds in discovering and laying bare the message 0 
the composer, no matter how deeply it may be buried. ; 

As a player of Chopin, that much-belabored composer, he is par 
excellence. He makes of the illustrious Pole no febrile, effemi- 
nate creator, but a virile, exuberant spirit, and his Chopin yester- 
day afternoon quite defies description. From the divine fantasy 
in F minor, with its martial tread blending most felicitously into 
pages of transcendent beauty, to the heroic lonaise in A flat, 
the Chopin group was an undiluted joy, and, to many, a book 
opened for the first time. The basso-ostinato age ee in the latter 
work were dispatched with an ease that made them seem trivial five- 
finger exercises. It was given ‘a rousing, thunderous reading of 
epic proportions. The etude in thirds was made a shimmering 
beam of moonlight on a placid lake. 

Such playing of Chopin is, unfortunately, not only rare, but de- 
cidedly impossible, from the hands of many other pianists. The 
posthumous valse in D flat was done with grace and delicacy, as was 
the nocturne in F minor. The group included, in addition, some 
preludes, and two etudes, besides the one mentioned. 

The first number of the recital was the beautiful prelude and 
fugue in E minor, by Mendelssohn, which, for no apparent reason, 
is given very rarely. Under Godowsky’s hands it seemed more a 
poem and less a tugue, in the ordinary conception of this academic 
form. The Liszt transcriptions of the “Faith in Spring,” by 
Schubert, and the “On ings of Song,” by Mendelssohn, were 
done with an exquisite refinement that contrasted strongly with 
the Brahms variations on a theme by Paganini, which followed. 

Much interest was naturally aroused over G lowsky’s own com- 
positions. They were three in number, from his ‘Triakontameron, 
which dissected merely means thirty days. They are all in triple 
time, and are nothing more than graceful valses, a la Viennese, but 
»rovided with an harmonic opulence of es beauty. They are 
filting and graceful, and will undoubtedly become very popular, for 
they are miniatures of indefinable charm. Liszt, of course, closed 
the program, this time with the sparkling “Dance of the Gnomes, 
“At the Spring,” and the formidable polonaise in E.—Baltimore 
Evening Sun, eh. 6. 
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Encomiums of Blochs’ Sonata Recital 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch gave a highly successful 
sonata recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Monday 
evening, November 22, and won the approval of public 
and press. Following are a few extracts from leading 
papers : 

Alexander Bloch and Mrs. Bloch, whose artistic sonata recitals 
for some years have been marked by sincerity and mutual under- 
standing and who now find no competitors in that field in New 
York’s most crowded season, gave the first of two recitals before a 
musical audience last evening at Aeolian Hall. They were heard 
in classic works of Bach in E minor, of Beethoven in G major, op. 





Photo by Mishkin 
MR. AND MRS. ALEXANDER BLOCH. 


96, and the less formal sonata in E flat of Richard Strauss; works 
w dely varying in style, and as variously creditable to these sympa 
thetic interpreters, who were heartily applauded.-Times, Novem 
ber 23. 

With a large portion of the public rushing to hear the individual 
prodigy of music, there is still room for serious artists of the type 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, and for such a sonata program 
as they gave at Aeolian Hall last evening. 

Both performers are sincere and understanding musicians, unpre- 
tentious in manner and method, but with a real feeling for that 
which they interpret. Bach and Beethoven received reverential 
treatment at their hands yesterday and Strauss had full justice done 
to his greater brilliancy.-Evening Mail, November 23. 


These players have established in past seasons a reputation for 
understanding and skill in the gentle art of chamber music, qualities 
which were again evident last night in the three sonatas ered— 
the Bach E minor, Beethoven G major, op. 96, and Richard Strauss 
E flat major. There was admirable unity of feeling and beauty of 
tone in their performance. This was especially so in the Strauss 
number of the three sonatas, the one least often heard.—Tribune, 
November 23. 

They are seasoned artists and their concerts gain in musicianly 
distinction.—Herald, 


Macbeth Overwhelms Greensboro 


Florence Macbeth fairly overwhelmed her audience at 
the North Carolina State College when she appeared in 
recital there on November 10. To everyone she was a 
musical delight. Just what is meant is best gathered from 
the Greensboro News of November 12, which reported the 


event as follows: 

When Florence Macbeth, as her final encore at the State College 
last night, sang “Annie Laurie” she put the finishing touch to as 
exquisite a concert as has been presented to a Greensboro audience 
in many a day. Macbeth is American—emphatically, even vigor- 
ously, so—but coe grandfather came to this country from Edinboro, 
and so by inheritance as well as by training she knows how to sing 
“Annie Laurie.” 

But that, of course, really had nothing to do with the recital, 
being merely a gracious response to the uproar which the recital 

ed from the audience, and which would not be stilled. 


Strictly speaking, neither had the appearance and bearing of the 
singer anything to do with the tonal quality of her Le and 
yet it is worth something when a singer has the faculty of catching 
the fancy of her hearers before she even opens her mouth. From 
the moment she stepped upon the stage, her audience wanted to be 
pleased; she might have sung only half as well, and still made a 
crashing hit, for she is young, pretty and carries herself with a 
charming simplicity, which, if natural, is miraculous, and if not, 
is the topmost peak of high art. Miss Macbeth makes no 
attempt to be impressive, or gorgeously magnificent. She depends 
for her effects rather upon its (her voice’s) exquisiteness—feathery 
lightness, purity of tone, delicacy and deftness of technic. It is by 
this road that she approaches magnificent, rather than by that of 
overwhelming, splendor. But she arrives! Oh, yes, she undoubtedly 
arrices. Ask anybedy that heard her last night. 


Houston Wants to Hear Yon Again 


Pietro A. Yon, who is touring in the south, gave an 
organ recital in Houston, Texas, on November 13, and the 
next day the Houston Post printed the following : 


He is an artist! He is wonderful! were the words of approval 
whispered through the audience reluctantly filing out of St Paul's 
Church after the organ recital by Pietro A. Yon. So carefully and 
skillfully had Mr. Yon chosen and executed his program as to over- 
whelm his audience with the majesty of volume and infinite possi- 
bilities of tone in the organ under his command. No doubt the 
reverence due the church atmosphere constrained the audience some- 
what, but Mr. Yon with his very first number held his listeners 
spellbound with the breathless quiet of perfect sympathy and enjoy- 
ment. There was no uproarious applause but there was the far more 
flattering tribute of breathless silence followed by almost reluctant 
d-monstration. Houston wants to hear Mr. Yon again, for such 
organ playing combined with the personality of the player is indeed 
a feast for the gods. 


Another Success for Sturkow-Ryder 


Of the concert which Sturkow-Ryder gave recently in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., the critic of the Kalamazoo Gazette 
niade the following glowing remarks : 

A program which could not fail to please an audience of the most 
diverse tastes was ae by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, under the auspices 
of the Kalamazoo- Musical Society. Everything on the program was 
charming, graceful and devised with perfect appreciation from the 
viewpoint of musical content. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s technic is adequate for the most exacting 
demands, but supporting there is a high intelligence and genuine 
temperament in no uncertain degree, coupled with a fine sense of 
artistic proportion and rhythmical vigor. Insistent recalls brought 
out the artist who graciously responded with four encores. 


The Villa d’Aubigne a Busy Spot 


A letter from L. d’Aubigne, the vocal teacher, brings 
word that the number of students at the Villa d’Aubigne 
at Sevres, just outside of Paris, is now so large that every 
room in the villa is filled for the winter and there is a wait- 
ing list. Among new arrivals from America are Mr- and 
Mrs. Harold Swift of Miami, Fla.; Mr. Church, Pitts- 
burgh; John Feeney, Scranton, Pa.; Clarence Cullen, New 
York; Mary Sims, Georgia. 

Felice Lyne, the operatic and concert soprano, has just 
been back at the villa for coaching, between two series of 
concert engagements in England where she is in great 
demand. Wright Symons, the operatic baritone, has also 
been there for some work with M. d’Aubigne, prior to 
resuming the title role of “Monsieur Beaucaire” in London. 

Professor Dumastheray has resumed his classes in phon- 
etic diction at the villa. He is still engaged in important 
work for the French Government and has been able to 
arrange for private work only with the d’Aubigne pupils. 


Vocal Classes at the Haywood Institute 


The Haywood Institute of Universal Song resumed ac- 
tivities late in September with an enrollment of over one 
hundred students who are studying the subject of voice 
culture in class form. Since the middle of October three 
new classes have been formed with twenty students in 
each class. With the exception of one new class, which Mr. 
Haywood has formed for the purpose of demonstration, 
and the classes which were under his personal instruction 
last season, the classes in voice culture are entirely under 
the direction of his assistant teacher, J. U. Woodside. The 
demands made upon Mr. Haywood’s time by the large en- 
rollment of private pupils make this necessary. 

Special classes in sight singing and interpretation have 
been formed. W. C. Rogers, supervisor of music at Ossin- 
ing, N. Y., is conducting the sight singing classes, and 
Sol Alberti the.classes in interpretation. Throughout the 
winter a monthly musicale will be given by the students 
who are obtaining all of their instruction in these classes. 


Queen of Spain Sings a Nevin Song 


The popularity an American composer may enjoy abroad 
is evidenced by the anecdote Anna Fitziu recently told an 
intervjewer concerning a command performance she gave 
during the war before Queen Victoria of Spain and the 
Infanta Isabella in Madrid. 

The queen, who studied once with Tosti, asked the 
Metropolitan soprano if she knew Ethelbert Nevin’s “Oh 
That We Two Were Maying,” and after Miss Fitziu had 
sung it, Queen Victoria, who has a pleasing but not a 
big voice, chimed in with the alto and they sang it as a duet 
several times. Nevin’s appeal is almost universal, it would 
seem, reaching as it does from the smallest of American 
hamlets to the proudest of European courts. 


Stopak Winning Substantial Success 


Since his highly successful debut at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on October 16 last, Josef Stopak, the brilliant Amer- 
ican violinist, has found his services much in demand, He 
has played in Troy, Greenwich, Chicago, Boston and Stam- 
ford, one of his latest engagements being as soloist with the 
Reading Symphony Orchestra in that city on November 
28, when he won unusual success. Among his more im- 
portant approaching dates is one with Namara in Elmira 
in joint recital on January 10, and on January 27 he appears 
in Baltimore. Stopak has proved one of the most success- 
ful, interesting and really worth while of the new violinists 
to make their bow to the public in New York this season. 
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Musical Comedy and Drama 

L.. Rornare. Compares THE Errect oF THE 
PicruRE WITH THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
| think that the motion picture has done more to cul- 
tivate a popular taste for good music in this country than 

ive all the symphony orchestras since their inception.’ 
his is the aFresting statement of the man who has done 
perhaps for making music the integral part of the 
motion picture presentation than any single individual in 
the industry and is today one of the recognized masters of 
raft—S. L. Rothafel, in charge of the presentations 

Capito! Theater 

an astounding record was established in mo 

annals which a year ago was undreamed of 
f 94,501 persons for the week’s perform- 
Capitol Theater. There is probably no other 
in the world, Mr. Rothafel believes, which 
many people during a week's performances, 
there probably a form of entertainment—musical 
appeals to so large a portion of the 
No symphony orchestra, he is 
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week 


the attendance ¢ 
at the 

cture theater 
ild house 80 
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8. L. ROTHAFEL, 


The originator of the present form of presentation adapted 
at the big picture houses. 


onvinced, can play to any such number of people as go 
to the Capitol in a single day, both because of the physical 
limitations of the symphony and the limited class of the 
public to which it appeals 

Here, then, is Mr. Rothafel’s mission and contribution 
to the world of music, Creator of the idea of making mo- 
tion picture presentation a harmonious blending of sound, 
color, rhythm and motif, so interchangeable that the points 
of confluence are barely distinguishable, he has developed 
this idea in the large motion picture houses on Broadway 
and established the school of presentation that one knows 
today 

The germ of the idea first came to me,” says Mr, 
Rothafel, “when with perfect confidence in the enter- 
tainment value of the motion picture, I thought of a way 
to present it so that the best results could be obtained. 
I first tried out the idea in the West where it met with 
instant success. I then brought it to New York where at 
the Regent Theater was shown the first stage of the mo- 
tion picture as it is presented today with appropriate music, 
harmonious lighting effects and appropriate accompanying 
features Continuous experiments, constant application 
and the developing of those elements which I found suc- 
cessful, brought the presentations from the smaller to the 
larger houses 

‘The motion picture lends itself wonderfully to the 
adaptation of music, and therein lies its power as a medium 
for the introduction of good music to the large public who 
ire devotees of the screen, Each year this public increases 
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and in its increase is embodied a broader understanding 
and a greater appreciation for good music. The appeal 
and charm of the picture is that it permits full scope and 
sway for the imagination, and this is where music func- 
tions in its relations to the picture, for music heightens the 
imagination and paints the picture for you. 

“Music is my inspiration and into the music scores for 
my pictures I ‘endeavor to inject the dramatic expression 
of the pictures. I try to express the dramatic theme of 
the picture by a parallel musical theme and the counter 
theme of the story with a counter musical theme, and 
these themes cross and recross and are woven into the 
fabric of the score as the dramatic themes develop and 
are built up to the climax of the story. Thus, the dramatic 
value of the story is intensified and augmented by the 
accompaniment of the music. 

It is a unique position that Mr. Rothafel holds, the span 
that bridges two worlds—the world of the screen and the 
world of music—the bridge which makes it possible for 
the wide vistas of each to mingle with the other. And 
this bridge, by means of which thousands cross.to un- 
known lands of beauty and delight, was built by the craft 
of which he is one of the greatest masters. 

MaARILYNN MiLier, A New Star on Broapway. 


The dream that Marilynn Miller has been dreaming 
since she was a girl of seven has come true. Her name 
is to be emblazoned in electric lights on Broadway. Miss 
Miller was dancing with the Miller Family at the early 
age of seven. The Miller Family consisted of her mother, 
father and sister and they toured Europe and America. 
\lways Miss Miller had hopes of landing stellar honors 
on the New York’s Broadway—and now, that her ambi- 
tion has been achieved, she feels that she mast work harder 
than ever before. F. ‘Ziegfeld, Jr., creator of the Follies, 
gave Miss Miller her opportunity in the charming musical 
comedy “Sally,” in which she is co-starring with Leon 
Errol. 

Marilynn Miller came to America from London to make 
her first appearance, although she was born in this coun- 
try. She was dancing in a private London club when a 
theatrical manager from the United States saw her. She 
had a small part in a musical comedy on Broadway and 
then Mr. Ziegfeld gave her a prominent featured position 
in the Ziegfeld Follies where she remained for three years. 

She has been one of the most indefatigable workers on 
the stage. Her life is one of monotonous routine. At 
seven she is up for a gallop on the bridle path in Central 
Park, and then after an hour in the invigorating air she 
breakfasts and begins a five mile tramp, exploring various 
parts of the city. After luncheon she rests and at three 
begins two strenuous hours with her dancing teacher. 
Kosloff. To train her muscles for the difficult steps she 
executes on her toes a most rigid series of exercises is 
carried out.. 

In the late afternoon she motors with her mother 
through the beautiful W estchester country and at nine she 
always retires when she is not appearing professionally, 

Miss Miller’s reception in Baltimore where “Sally” 
opened was so enthusiastic that the police reserves had 
to be called out after the Saturday matinee where 2,000 
women had gathered to pay her homage. Miss Miller 
was so overwhelmed that she resorted to the extremely 
feminine prerogative of tears. 

A New OFrerinc. 

The week of December 6 was unusually quiet with only 
one opening. This is indeed a record, for the past months 
the poor critics have been rushed to death. Wednesday 
night, December 8, Henry W. Savage presented Madge 
Kennedy at the Astor Theater in “Cornered,” a new comedy 
drama by Dobson Mitchell. This is Miss Kennedy’s return 
to the speaking stage after several very successful seasons 
with the “silent drama.” It will be remembered that her 
former successes were “Fair and Warmer,” and previous 
to that, “Twin Beds.” Miss Kennedy in her play received 
very flattering criticisms, and indications are at this early 
date, that both she and “Cornered” are going to be a 
success. 

Extra HoLipay MATINEES, 

“Honeydew” at the Casino, the entire week; “The Skin 
Game” at the Bijou,. December 30-31; “The Bat” at the 
Morosco, December 30-31; “The First Year” at the Little 
Theater, entire week; “Thy Name is Woman” at the Play- 
house, entire week; the three Cohan shows, “The Meanest 
Man in the World,” Hudson; “The Tavern,” Cohan The- 
ater; “Mary” at the Knickerbocker; “Lady Billy” with 
Mitzi at the Liberty; Florence Reed in “The Mirage” at 
the Times Square; Margaret Anglin in “The Wonian of 
Bronze” at the Frazee, and “Daddy Dumplins” at the Re- 
public Theater the entire week. 

Notes. 

David Belasco presented Lionel Atwell as a star for the 
first time in “Derberau,” the adaptation of the French 
comedy by Sacha Guitry, in Baltimore on December 7. 

Arthur Hopkins, the producer, is bringing to this city 
Christmas night “The Beggar’s Opera.” This opera was 
written by John Gay in 1728. The version presented here 
will be the one fashioned by Arnold Bennett and Nigel 
Playfair, which had such a phenomenal success at the 
Lyric Theater, Hammersmith, outside of London, last 
Spring. The entire English company is being brought to 
this country and will play at the Greenwich Village The- 
ater. 

Harold Levey, the young composer of “Lady Billy” in 
which Mitzi is starred this season, conducted the opening 
performance. 

“Sally,” the latest production of Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., 
will have its New York premiere Tuesday night, Decem- 
ber 21, Marilynn Miller and Leon Errol have the leading 
roles. The book is by Guy Bolton and the score by 
Jerome Kern. 

The line is long and crowded that treads the road to 
“Mecca” at the Theater. 


AMUSEMENTS 
CENTURY aaa: 


@d Street and Central Park West 
Evenings ae Sharp Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2 
F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest present 
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CCESS EVER KNOWN 
RLD 
Musical Extravaganza of the Orient 


IN THE WO 
COMPANY OF 400. 
OR THEATRE, Broadway and 45th Street 
Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:25 


HENRY W. SAVAGE announces the return 
to the speaking stage of 


MADGE KENNEDY 


(HERSELF) 


in CORNERED 
LIBERTY THEATRE W. 124 street 


Evenings at 8.20, Matinees Wed. & Sat 
—Henry W. Savage offers——— 


MITZI 3a 


“LADY 
BILLY” 
Capacity audiences at every perform- 
ance attest the wonderful success 
achieved by FLORENCE REED in Edgar 
Selwyn's thrilling play “THE MIRAGE” 


Aver’ TIMES SQ. THEATRE west «eno sr. 


New 
Matinees Thurs. and Sat., 2:30. NIGHTS AT 8:30 


REPUBLIC THEATER 
West 42d Street Evs, 8:30, Mats. Wednesday & Sat. 2:3) 


48. “DADDY DUMPLINS” 
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ete With MACLYN ARBUCKLE 
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(ISN'T IT A GRAND OLD NAME?) 
—Bide Dudley 


OD TIMES rs dear 
Evening World 
HIPPODROME 


MATINEE 
EVERY DAY 
SEATS SELLING 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


CONCERT AND RECITAL HALL 
LONGACRE THEATRE 





220 West 48th St., New York City 


IS AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL AFTERNOON PER- 
FORMANCES, MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. For Terms address 
CHARLES HARRIS, MANAGER. 


Brock Pemberton announces the premiere of “Miss Lulu 
Bett,” by Zona Gale, at the Belmont, December 27. 

It was announced in this column last week that “Broad- 
way Brevities” at the Winter Garden would terminate its 
present season, but arrangements were made to extend the 
engagement until after the holidays. This information was 
received too late to make the necessary correction. 

At the Picture Houses 
RIALTO, 

The feature picture at this house last week was the much 
talked about “Heliotrope,” moved over from a very suc- 
cessful showing at the Rivoli the week before. Not since 

“Humoresque” has a picture received such notices. This 
statement does not of course include “Kismet,” with Otis 
Skinner as the star, for that picture will always remain in 
a class by itself. The musical program with the 
prelude to “Die Meistersinger,” with Hugo Riesenfeld 
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conductor. There is no doubt about it, audiences do love 

agnerian music. Mr, Riesenfeld graciously shared hon- 
ors with his orchestra and insisted they rise to acknowledge 
the sincere applause that followed the playing. Then there 
was another surprise. William Dege, cellist, played as his 
solo “The Kol Nidrei” by Max Bruch, a ‘rather sombre 
selection with very good tone. This number would seem 
to be purely a recital offering, but when the soloist had 
finished playing he was greeted with such sincere applause 
that for a moment it seemed as if he would be obliged to 
add an encore. People must enjoy music of this calibre 
or they would never insist on encores; it was very grati- 
fying to hear them. Grace Hofman, soprano, was the other 
soloist on the program. She needs no introduction to New 
York audiences, but it must be stated that never before has 
the writer heard her sing more charmingly than she did 
the “Chanson Provencal” (Dell’ Acqua). 


CAPITOL. 


Snap and vigor are the characteristics of the music at 
. the Capitol, under the conductorship of Erno Rapee, 
Messrs. Axt and Mendoza assisting. Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slave” opened the production, week of December 
5, Grieg’s “Song of the Viking”: followed, sung by Erik 
Bye with good effect, the Capitol Male Ensemble forming 
a choral background. “In a Russian Gypsy Camp” enlisted 
the celebrated Russian Cathedral Choir of mixed voices, 
giving an entertainment similar to the Russian Isba, the 
grand orchestra, ballet corps and solo-dancers taking part. 
Doris Niles was the gypsy, and Mlle. Sergeeva and Mr. 
* Leonidow performed a humorous dance which was ap- 
plauded. The singing of this chorus is unique, with deepest 
bass voices and strange choral effects new to audiences. 
K. M. Buketoff, director of the Russian Cathedral Choir, 
has the musical direction in hand, and gets results. “Red 
Sarafan,” the Russian National folk song, was a special 
success, and the man who played the extra large accordeon 
deserves featuring on the program. 

Dr. Alfred G. Robyn is an organ genius; all fellow 
organists acknowledged it. He plays with a freedom and 
flexibility most unusual, as if he enjoyed it, encompassing 
all musical literature, improvising themes for characters, 
and (remarkable!) remembering them and giving them to 
us later. So he played a sentimental theme in E flat in 
thirds on the big organ in manifold ways, in association 
with the Nazimova (the feature-play) scenes; drew on 
Wagner and the moderns, Beethoven, even Bach—it is all 
the same to him; he has it all at his fingers’ ends, and 
mentally is so alert that no point escapes him. The im- 
mense power of the beautiful organ is remarked; he uses 
it discreetly, effectively, and occasionally scares one nearly 
to death! 

Tue StTRanp, 


Conductor Carl Edouarde put real Slavish spirit into 
the opening overture, Friedman’s “Slavish Rhapsodie.” 
Katherine Stang (Kriens artist-pupil) looks beautiful and 
plays Chopin's E flat nocturne well on her violin; she is a 
promising young artist. Amanda rp coloratura sop- 
rano, sang the “Indian Bell Song” (“Lakme”) with facile 
voice, well planned effects, excellent read trill, and finished 
with a high E, clear and true. Her orchestral accompani- 
ment was superior in every detail. 

The dramatic slow introduction to Massenet’s “Phedre” 
is used at just the right point in the feature picture, “The 
Sin that Was His,” and indeed, throughout, the music was 
of appropriate-character. This is no less true of Ralph H. 
Brigham’s playing of the organ, which is that of a highly 
talented man, Excerpts from “Lohengrin,” the Wagner 
“Dreams,” and Tschaikowsky symphonic excerpts showed 
his selective capacity and discrimination, although the fair 
Elsa never dreamed quite as fast as played by him. 


Tue Rivowts. 


Productions of the New School of Opera and Ensemble 
are steadily increasing in excellence and effectiveness. 
Last week the program at the Rivoli carried a scene en- 
titled “At the Roadside,” wherein Carl Rollins, baritone, 
and the male chorus, garbed as cowboys, gave “Home, 
Sweet Home” and a rollicking plainsman’s song, ending 
with a burst of pistol shots which quite startled séme of 
their auditors. Scenically the work was one of the most 
realistic which has been put on at the Rivoli, Altogether 
the number was one which reflected the utmost credit 
upon the School, served as an excellent prologue to Wil- 
liam S. Hart's new picture “The Testing Block. Grace 
Eastman and Martha Shelby pleased in a dance to the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


VISITING COACH - ACCOMPANIST 
for singers and instrumentalists wants 
more work. Recommended by prominent 
artists. Edna V. Horton, 420 West r2tst 
St., Ap’t. 63. Tel. 4660 Morningside. 


.A WELL-KNOWN MUSICIAN is avail- 
able for Head of Music Department of 
School, College or Conservatory. Ex- 
perienced Conductor, Teacher and Com- 
poser with Executive ability. Desires 
change of location. Answer immediately, 
as other plans are pending. Address 
“L. W.,” care Musica. Courter Com- 

PANY, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WEST SEVENTY-SECOND STREET, 
near subway and elevated. Furnished stu- 
dio and bath, with beautiful Steinway 
grand. $135 monthly. Sublet one year 
or more. References. Address “H. P.,” 
care Musica Counter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or phone 5611 Columbus, 
mornings. 


PIANIST (young man) desires permanent 
city position after January Ist with high 
class trio, orchestra or soloist. After- 
noon session preferred. Address “P. R.,” 
care Musica. Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

















MUSICAL COURIER 


“Pizzicatto” from the “Sylvia” ballet. The orchestra, 
Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau, conducting, opened 
the program with the “Carneval” of Dvorak, which was 
unusually well played, and Prof. Firmin Swinnen closed 
it with the Hibbon’s “Festival March.” 


Notes. 


Desha, the dancer, is one of the features of the Criterion . 


Theater these days. 

“Way Down East,” the Griffith picture at the Forty- 
fourth Street Theater, has proven such a phenomenal suc- 
cess that an announcement has been issued that this 
showing will continue until Spring at this theater. The 
statistics are very interesting both for a long time run and 
the box office record. 

Hugo Riesenfeld is preparing his annual Christmas fes- 
tival for the little folk and has set aside the Rivoli Theater 
for Christmas week for a_ series of special morning 
performances beginning Christmas Day at 10.30. Child 
movies, appropriate music and a special pantomime to 
celebrate the holidays are being arranged by the noted 
musician-director, and every forenoon the Rivoli Theater 
will be devoted to giving the little folk a playhouse which 
they can call truly their own. The festival week will end 
on the morning of January 2. May JouNsOoN. 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
GIVES BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 





Conductor Josef Stransky Opens Series of Concerts 
Arranged by the Society in Commemoration of 
the Birth of the Great Composer 


Last Sunday afternoon the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Josef Stransky, conductor, began its series of Bee- 
thoven concerts in honor of the 150th anniversary of the 
great composer. The undertaking of such a series of per- 
formances in itself warrants praise, and with the splendid 
concert of Sunday, it is only with still greater interest that 
music lovers will attend the re maining performances. 

The orchestral numbers were the “Coriolanus” overture 
and the immortal fifth symphony. The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has played these so many times that there is no 
need of a critical notice. It seemed that the perfromance 
had an unusual vitality, as if the conductor and players 
were pensonally interested in fittingly celebrating the anni- 
versary of the immortal master. Between the orchestral 
numbers, Arrigo Serato, appearing in America for the 
first time in some years, played the violin concerto, Mr. 
Serato seemed a little nervous at first, but as he warmed to 
his playing gave a reading of the great work which did 
justice to it. Its technical difficulties meant notking to him 
and. he devoted himself to a faithful setting forth of the 
composer’s message, playing with a fine feeling for style. 
That the audience thoroughly approved of him was evident 
from the number of times he was called back to bow his 
acknowledgments. 


Big Organ for Eastman Music School 


It is announced, according to the Rochester Post-Express, 
that the contract for the first of the organs for the East- 
man School of Music of the University of Rochester has 
been awarded to the Ernest M. Skinner Organ Company, 
of Boston, Mass., at a cost exceeding $50,000. The specifi- 
cations for this organ were prepared by Harold Gleason 
after months of study here and abroad. The building of 
the huge instrument will require about ten months and 
when completed will be installed in Kilbourn Hall, a 
beautiful assembly room in the school of music designed 
by Mr. Eastman as a memerial to his mother. The con- 
sole will have four manuals and will represent the last 
word in console construction, according to Mr. Gleason. 
The console will be movable so if desired it can be lowered 
into the orchestra pit or placed upon the stage. 


The Annual Bohemians’ Ladies’ Night 
The annual Ladies’ Evening of the Bohemians will tak: 
place on Sunday, December 26, at the Hotel Biltmore. 
Caruso will be the guest of honor, Rubin Goldmark, toast- 
master, and Sigmund Herzog, chairman of arrangements 
Joan Manen, Mischa Levitzki and the London String Quar- 
tet will participate in the musical program. 


Chorus Strike at Munich 


Word received from Munich states that the chorus and 
ballet personnel went on strike at the State Opera there on 
November 16, as negotiations with the management look- 
ing to an increase in salaries had been unsuccessful, The 
director planned to keep the opera open, playing only a 
repertory that required no chorus or ballet. 





Third Bacon Recital, December 17 


Katherine Bacon, who has already given two successful 
piano recitals at Aeolian Hall this season, gives the last 
of her three Friday afternoon recitals at this hall on De- 


cember 17. 


Sumelska Renmin Studios 
Marcia Sumelska, the teacher of vocal art, formerly a 
member of the Manhattan and Century Opera Companies, 
has resumed teaching at her studios, 824-25 Carnegie Hall. 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENT 








Aeolian Hall, Saturday Evening 
December 18, at 8.15 


Cello Recital by 


LAJOS SHUK 


Assisted by: 
Mischa Levitzki, Pianist, and 
Lenora Sparkes, Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Mr. Shuk will play Sonata for Cello and 
Piano, Rachmaninoff; Variations on a Ro- 
coco Theme, op. 33, Tschaikowsky, and 
groups of pieces by Glazounow, Hure, Da- 
vidoff, Valeusin, and Popper. Miss Sparkes 
will sing “Summernight” and “Through the 
Snow,” composed by Shuk. Emanuel Bala- 
ban, accompanist. 

Lajos Shuk gave sold-out recitals with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra last season ; 
played the Dvorak concerto in Dvorak’s 
home city, Prague; gave recitals in Vienna, 
Buda-Pesth, Dresden, etc.; appeared in 14 
concerts with orchestra in Bavaria, and the 
Balkan Capitals, including the Palace of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
Mgt. DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 

















Honors Offered to Wolff 


Albert Wolff, French conductor of the 
Opera, has been offered by Director Carré of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique the position of chief conductor at that 
institution. Mr. Wolff, it is understood, will only accept 
the post if it can be arranged so that he can also keep on 
with his activities at the Metropolitan. 


Metropolitan 





OBITUARY | 





W. Martius 


W. Martius, who for twenty years has been one of the 
leading music dealers of Seattle, Wash., died suddenly 
from a stroke of apoplexy while on the seas, en route home 
from a European trip. Mr. Martius has been closely 
identified with musical enterprise and the growth of musi 
cal appreciation in Seattle for a great number of years 
He was thoroughly educated in music himself, having been 
a pianist and organist for many years before entering the 
music business. He belonged to the old school, having 
received his thorough training in the conservatories of 
Europe. For the past fifteen years he has spent part of 
each year in traveling and has visited most points of in- 
terest on the globe. Such advantages added to his educa 
tion made him a man of exceeding interest as a conversa 
tionalist. His death will be mourned by a large following 
all over the world. He was seventy-three years old, 


ieeeaih Dialiechanes 


Bernard Mollenhauer, seventy years old, famous violinist 
of a generation ago, died December 3 at his home in San 
Diego, Cal. Born in Hamburg, Germany, the son of Ed- 
ward Mollenhauer, he came to the United States at the 
age of five, was educated in New York at the Mollenhauer 
Conservatory, established by his father and his two uncles, 
Henry atid Frederick. Later he traveled through Europe 
and America with his brothers, Richard and Charles. At 
one time he was concertmaster of the Philadelphia Or 
chestra, then directed by Fritz Schell. He went to San 
Diego about three years ago and organized the Mollen- 
hauer Quartet which gave concerts there and at near-by 
points. 


Theodore J. Toedt 


Theodore J. Toedt, at one time a leading tenor and 
teacher of New York, died at his residence in New 
Rochelle on Friday, December 3, in his sixty-seventh year 
Some years ago Mr. Toedt became totally blind, and since 
then has not sung in public, but has continued his activities 
as a teacher. The funeral took place on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 5, from his late residence. 











THE IDEAL THEATRES FOR MUSICAL AND DANCE RECITALS| 


ON WEEKDAY MATINEES AND SUNDAY EVENINGS 
THE SELWYN, TIMES SQUARE and APOLLO THEATRES 


ON 42nd STREET, WEST OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PARK SQUARE THEATRE, BOSTON 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SELWYNS 





The Selwyn and Apollo Theatres Are Modernly Equipped for the 
Showing of Pre-releases and Invitation Showings of Feature vies | 








HANNA THEATRE, CHICAGO 


HILLIARD 
NEW YORK 


For Open Time Address: MACK 
SELWYN THEATRE West 42nd Street 
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Friedheim Recital at Sterner’s 


Arthur Friedheim, dean of the piano department of the 


and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
a Chopin-Liszt program (one 
of the regular recitals by members of the faculty) in the 
handsome quarters of the school, November 29. He played 
cight of the Chopin preludes, putting into them all manner 
of poetic and dramatic impulse; four of the studies, mak 
ng the “Aeolian Harp” especially attractive, and finishing 
the group with tremendous climax in the A flat ballad 


New York School of Music 
founder and director, gave 
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MY THOUGHTS 60 cts 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 


Eastern Agency, Harold Flammer 56 W. 45th St., New York City 











MUSICAL COURIER 


As an encore he played the waltz in similar key in ex- 
tremely poetic style. The Liszt “Benediction” and “Me- 
phisto” waltz closed the program, and needless to say few 
living pianists play the master’s music like Friedheim, who 
lived with the great Liszt in various cities of Europe for 
several years. The present writer recalls a meeting of 
North German musicians in Weimar in 1884, when Fried- 
heim was the pianistic hero of the occasion, playing Liszt 
music. The passing years have not diminished his ardor 
or dimmed his technic! Tumultuous applause after the 
waltz led him to play one of the big “Etudes Transcen- 
dantes” as an encore, and the privileged listeners had a 
chance to grasp his hand afterward. 

Mr. Sterner is to be thanked for such faculty recitals, 
giving his clientele opportunity to hear great artists in inti- 
mate environment. 


’ Mabel Cotes Returns 


Mabel Corlew, soprano, has returned from a very success- 
ful tour with Lada, the dancer. Appearances in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Georgia, North and South Carolina were 
included in the itinerary. 

“And where were you Thanksgiving Day ?” 
natural queens: 

“In Greenville, but don’t you think we had time to 
stop and na sate on = it was Thanksgiving? We arose 
that morning before the peep of dawn and rode in a day 
there was nothing else—until about noon. And 


was the quite 


coach 
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having arrived at length in Greenville, there were two per- 
formances to be given, one in the afternoon, the other that 
evening. We were just so tired it seemed to me I could 
go to sleep standing up.” 

Miss Corlew will be in New York for some time, accord- 
ing to her present plans. 


Sol Alberti Busy on Tour 


Sol Alberti, the accompanist and coach, who opened a 
New York studio this season, is away at the moment on 
a concert tour with Raoul Vidas, the violinist, which is 
taking them through Montana, California, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Iowa, Missouri and Louisiana. En route Mr. 
Alberti stopped over at Denver and Pueblo to play for two 
recitals given by Renato Zanelli, the Metropolitan baritone. 


Berumen to Give Fourth New York Recital 


Ernesto Bertimen, who recently returned to New York 
from a short tour in Pennsylvania with the Duo-Art piano, 
is scheduled to give his fourth Aeolian Hall recital on 
December 28. On December 9 the pianist gave a joint 
recital with Hazel Silver, the Chicago soprano, at Rockville 
Center, L. L. About the middle of the month he is booked 
to play at the New York University, and on December 
19 he will appear at a Globe concert. Mr. Berimen will 
teach at the La Forge-Bertimen studios during the entire 
season. 
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COURS CHAIGNEAU 


classes for the 
chamber music in all branches. 
Highest personal endorsements and 
of Pablo Casals, 
Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer. 


Address: 9 rue de Chanaleilles 


references 


268 West 72nd Str:et 


PARIS 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


Phones: Columbus 3016—Bryant 7657 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


aM PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City ow York Chy 








vana, Cu 


study of 
Conpiets Musical Course 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Ha ba 
Direction siemens ¢ oe  Bsomet 
Address: 47, Italian Rasex 


HARRIET FOSTER 


Contralto— Voice Teacher—Coach 
Entire Season | 235 West 102nd St.. New York Phone, 6400 River 
javana 








Ossip 


Paris, France 








1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


1520 Chestnut Street 





VOCAL STUDIO 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF a hd badd 


YON STUDIOS 


ian r- ee YON Directors 








RAGNA LINN 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 


SONG 
554 West tp Tweet Street 





John frindle Scott 


RITER 
7639 Cathedral 


PIANO, V VOICE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION 


853 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone, Circle 951 Appointment b 
aie y mail only 











Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 





Pianist 


Metropolitan Opera House 





Management: 


N. VAL PEAVEY ADOLPH SCHMIDT 


Violinist 


In Sonata Ensemble 


January and February 
Middlewest 


For Open Dates Inquire: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


New York City 


Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
Fe. asa and 


cal center to manage 
References required. scan 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND ig 
396 tort Washington Avenue, 


GRACE HOFHEIMER riunsr 














Add 
pe Me gy anon cxpkinsvile 2541. 
J. WARREN a 
STUDIOS: 
New York 
Phone 2848 Columbus 
Belgian School of Violin 
Contains in 4 books every essential al for violin 
to hest virtuos- 


OVIDE MUSIN’S EDITION 




















oneress Hotel and Anne 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoled to 
pbc yb he wad 
Restaurant, Unsur- 
Caisi 
SAMUEL R. KAUFMAN, President 





MUSICAL COURIER 


BALD WEIN )|LESTER PIANO #2! 


Cincinnati PHILADELPHIA 










































> |v: School of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH ete aiaate Director 


The Most Valu Pianoin the World "7 i\ 160 Riverside Drive, Cor. 87th Street, N. Dormitory for out-of-town students 
. L Phone 3658 Schuyler 


; INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ikew vor 
E M E R S O N 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


THE BEAUFORT 
Eatatianed 1940 sown || WIGTOR HARRIS “3222 | 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Busi & LANE | oe - 


HOLLAND, MICH. John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 
Kimpatt Haut, Caicaco, IL. 


WING & SON, — sanstectarers ot me NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 


Directors: Cart Hein anp A. FRAEMCKE 
A musical instrament manofactured in the musical center of America fer forty-nine years} | Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for 


Grand Opera Singing and Acting 
Factory and Ofices Hinth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 
KANSAS CITY | 


ee MAUR PHY wees, ||CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


yy De Bs KANSAS CITY, MO. 
: ENDOWED and INCORPORA TED 
GRANBERRY|Ganapol Studios || ,...0" 3-2 4s Dams “ile, SEE Tse 



















































































i Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 

of Musical Art ati 

i] P L \NO SCHOOL Superior Training in Voice and Piano — ~ 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 397-399 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 





53xpv YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution=MUSIC =Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 








_ Booxters—Carnacis Ha, Naw Yorn. 


win CADMAN 








Practical Training Course for Teachers. | 
































Voice Piano Strings 


Public School Music 





Exceptional advantages for post-gradwate 


Gm 
lc 















































COMPOSER-PIANIST r vontaga 
In Resitals of His Compositions and Hie Famous Organ Theory Tues ease and rollecs adeteen 
‘Indian Music-Talk.” Composition with superior equipment 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON Pe re ua tin ; 5 § ¢ 
e rT] or nis 
so8y For catalogue and information eT ee 
B : 
“Chit enden ations ey pentane Baur, Directress EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 
L , 7 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4 Hornberger 
» Klibansky 
E HARPIS 
Ds Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian ioe. M. Y. 35th — « 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. Season — Madden 
“ October 4th, 1920 \“Racsenbuse GORDON CAMPBELL t HAMILTON MORRIS 
. Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist A = Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. | %5 Lincole Place, Brooklya, N.Y. ‘Tel. 0935 Lafayette 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 
; 5 Clare Osborne Reed 
ra "Ne Ne York City vn ARTIST TEACHERDIRECTOR ry Soprame 
PIANIST ' d -OLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC | N ——— 
o. M t: KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean Advanced, Joterpeetppion raise. > PUPILS ACCEPTED 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 509 S. Wabash Ave. reuoe’ Chicage | 512 Fine Arts Building, ; = 
































Gest value ina stein at Ligh grade instrument 


eStesyY 


CYhe best 4rown gnusical name in the “lLlorld 
ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City 



























































MUSICAL COURIER 





STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


War Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
ereeeae: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
a 


Masons Harmtin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 














NICH-&:-BACH 


ltra- 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 














mere ote emanates 








——= 








SCHOMACKE 


Established 1838 in Philadeehhia ——— 


A Leader for 80 Years =: 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The 


Nane SOME 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
Its a is evidenced by 
the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
pelitan District than any other artistic piano. 


| SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are soar to be —— ulated on a 4 
splendid hie in the roc “ ree “al of the 
Autopiano, 


sio’ on, ya 
un nderstat ts — the ; Fen ae 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


gO 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at 6ist Street 





New York 








SILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 618-6286 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











